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GERMAN LITERATURE’. 

rt^HEBE is no country where so much interest is 
taken in the literature of Germany as in England, 
and there is no country where the literature of England 
is so much appreciated as in Germany. Some of our 
modeyn classics, whether poets or philosophers, are 
read hy Englishmen with the same attention as their 
own; and the historians, the novel-'writers, and the 
poets of England have exercised, and continue to 
exercise, a most powerful and beneficial influence on 
the people of Germany. In recent times, the litera¬ 
ture of the two countries has almost grown into one. 
Lord Macaulay's History has not only been translated 
into German, but reprinted at Leipzig in the original; 
and it is said to have had a larger sale in Germany 
tlian the woih of a^y German liistoi’ian. Baron 
Humboldt and Baron Brmsen address their writing's 
to the English as much as to the German public. 
The novels of Dickens and Thackeray are expected 
ivith the same impatience at Leipzig and Berlin as in 
London* The two great German classics, Schiller 

^ ^ Tliis article formed the Preface to a collection of extracts 

published in 185B, under the title of ^German Classics/ Tlxe 
extracts are ananged chronologicalIj, and extend from the fourth 
to the nineteenth century. They are giveii in the original Gothic, 
‘Old High-German, and Middle Higli-German Trvith translations, 
while in the more modem portions the difficult words only are 
explained in notes. A list of the principal w^orks from w''hicli the 
extracts are taken will be found at the end of the article, p. 45- 
VOL. Ill* B 
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and Gdtlie, have found their most successful biogra¬ 
phers in Carlyle and Lewes; and several works of 
German scholarship have met with more attentive 
and thoughtful readers in the colleges of England, 
than in the universities of Germany. Goethe’s idea of 
a world-literature has, to a certttin extent, been real¬ 
ised; and the strong feeling of sympathy between 
the best classes in both countries holds out a hope 
that, for many years to come, the supremacy of the 
Teutonic race, not only in Europe, hut over all the 
world, win be maintained in common by the two 
champions of j^ohtical freedom and of the liberty 
of thought — Protestant England and Protestant 
Germany. 

The interest, however, which Englislimen talre in 
Geiman hteratme, has hitherto been confined almost 
exclusively to the literature of the last fifty years, 
and very little is known of those fourteen centuries 
during which the German language had been growing 
xip and gathering strength for the great triumphs 
which were achieved by Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Nor is tins to be wondered at. The number of people 
in England, who take any interest in the early history 
of their own literature, is extremely small, and there 
is as yet no history of EngHsh literature worthy of 
that name. It cannot be expected therefore that in 
England many people will care to read in the original 
the ancient epic poems of the ‘Nibelunge’ or ‘Gudxun’ ^ 
or acquire a grammatical knowledge of the Gothic of 
Ulfilas and the Old High-German of Otfried. Gothic, 
Old High-German, and Middle High-German are 
three distinct languages, eqch possessing its own' 
grammar, each differing from the others and from 
Modem German more materially than the Greek of 
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Homer differs from tlie Greek of Demosthenes. 
Even in Germany these languages are studied only 
by professional antiquarians and scholars, and they 
do not form part of the general system of instruction 
in public schools and universities. The study of 
Gotlnc grammar alone (where we still find a dual in 
addition to the singular and plural, and where some 
tenses of the passive are still formed, as in Greek 
and Latin, without auxiliary verbs), would require 
as much time aa the study of Greek grammar, though 
it -would not offer the key to a literature like that of 
Greche. Old High-German, again, is as difficult a 
language to a German as Anglo-Saxon is to an 
Englishman ; and the Middle High-German of the 
‘Nibelunge,’ of Wolfram, and Walther, nay even of 
Eckhart and Tauler, is more remote from the lan¬ 
guage of Goethe, than Chaucer is from Tennyson. 

But, without acquiring a grammatical knowledge 
of these ancient languages, there are, I beheve, not 
a few people who wish to know sometliing of the 
his tory of German Literature. Nor is thi^ if pro¬ 
perly taught, a subject of narrow or merely anti¬ 
quarian interest. Hie histoiy of literature reflects 
and helps us -to interpret the political history of a 
coimtry. It contains, as it were, the confession which 
every generation, before it passed away, has made 
to posterity. ‘Without Literary History,’ as Lord 
' Bacon says, ‘ the History of the World seemeth to 
be as the Statue of Polyphemus with his eye out; 
that part being wanting which doth most shew the 
spiiit and life of the person.’ From this point of 
view the historian of literature learns to value what 
to the critic would seem unmeaning and tedious, and 
he is loth to miss the works even of mediocre poets. 
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where they throw light on the times in which they 
lived, and serve to connect the otherwise disjointed 
productions of men of the highest genius, separated, 
as these necessarily are, by long intervals in the 
annals of every country. 

Althonsrh there exists no literature to reward the 
student of Gothic, yet every one who cares for the 
history of Germany and of German thought, should 
know sometliing of Ulfilas, the great Bishop of 
the Goths, who anticipated the work of Luther by 
more than a thousand years, and who, at a time 
when Greek and Latin were the only two respectable 
and orthodox languages of Europe, dared for the 
first time to translate the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue of Barbarians, as if foreseeing with a 
prophetic eye the destiny of these Teutonic tribes, 
whose language, after Greek and Latin had died 
awmy, was to become the life-spring of the Gospel 
over the whole civilised world. He ought to know 
something of those early missionaries and martyrs, 
most of them sent from Ireland and England to 
preach the Gospel in the dark forests of Gennany— 
men like St. Gall (died 638), St. Kilian (died 689-), 
and St. Boniface (died 755), who were not content 
with felling the sacred oak-trees and baptizing 
unconverted multitudes, but founded missionary 
stations, and schools, and monasteries; working 
hard themselves in order to acquire a knowdedge 
of the language and the character of the people, 
and drawing np those curious lists of barbarous 
words, with their no less barbarous equivalents 
in Latin, which we still possess, though copied 
by a later hand. He ought to know the gradual 
progress of Christianity and civilisation in Gei'many, 
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previous to the time of Charlemagne; for we see 
from the German translations of the Rules of the 
Benedictine monks, of ancient Latin Hymns, the 
Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, and portions of the New 
Testament, that the good sense of the national clergy 
had led them to do what Charlemagne had after¬ 
wards to enjoin by repeated Capitulai’ia^. It is in 
the history of German literature that we learn what 
Charlemagne really was. Though claimed as a Saint 
by t!ie Cluu'ch of Rome, and styled Iilm 2 yereui' 
Frayifais by modem French historians, Karl was 
really and truly a German king, proud, no doubt, 
of his Roman subjects, and of his title of Emperor, 
and anxious to give to his uncouth Germans the 
benefit of Italian and English teachers, but fondly 
attached in his heart to his own mother tongue, to the 
lays and laws of his fatherland: feelings displayed 
in Iris own attempt to compose a German grammar, 
and in his collection of old national songs, fragments 
of which may have been preserved to us in the 
ballads of Hildebrand and Hadubrand. 

After the death of Charlemagne, and under the 
ryign of the good but weak King Ludwig, the 
prospects of a national literature in Germany bedame 
darkened. In one instance, indeed, the king was the 
patron of a German poet; for he encouraged the 
author of the ‘ Ileliand ’ to write that poem for the 
benefit of his newly converted countrymen. But he 
would hardly have approved of the thoroughly 
German and almost heathen spirit which pervades 

^ 'tit easdem homilias quisque (episcopus) apei-te trausferre 
studeat in rusticam romc^iajn lingiiain ant tlLeodiscamf quo 
facilius ciincti poEsint intelligere quae dicantur/—Cone. Tur, can* 
17. Wackernagelj ^Gescliichte der Deutsclieii literatiiv/ § 36* 
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that Saxon epic of the Wew Testament, and he ex¬ 
pressed liis disgust at the old German poems which 
his great father had taught him in his yonth. The 
seed, however, which Charlemagne had sown had 
fallen on healthy soil; and grew up even without 
the sunshine of royal favour. The monastery of 
Fulda, under Hrahanus Mauims, the pupil of Alcuhi, 
became the seminary of a tiady national clergy. 
Here it was that Otfiied, the author of the rhymed 
Gospel-hook, was brought up. In the meantime, 
the heterogeneous elements of the Carlovingian em¬ 
pire broke asunder. Germany, by losing its French 
and Italian provinces, became Germany once more. 
Ludwig the German was king of Germany, Hrahanus 
Maiirus archbishop of Mayence; and the spirit of 
Charlemagne, Alcuin, and Eghfhard was revived at 
Aachen, Fulda, and many other places, such as 
St. Gall, Weissenbm'g, and Corvey, w^here schools 
were founded on the model of that of Tours. The 
translation of the Harmony of the Gospels gives ns 
a specimen of the quiet studies of those monasteries, 
whereas the lay on the victory of Lewis III over the 
Normans, in 881, re min ds us of the dangers thaf 
threatened Germany from the West, at the same 
time that the Hungarians began then inroads from 
the East. The Saxon Emperom had hard battles to 
fight against these invaders, and there were few 
places in Geimany where the peaceful pmsuits of the 
monasteries and schools could be carried on without 
interruption. St. Gall is the one bright star in the 
approaching gloom of the next centuries. Not only 
was the Bible read, and transjgted, and commented 
upon in German at St. Gall, as formerly at Eulda, 
but Greek and Eoman classics were copied and 
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studied for educational purposes. Notker Teutouicus 
is tke great representative of that school, which con¬ 
tinued to maintaiu its reputation for theological and 
classical learning, and for a careful cultivation of the 
national language, nearly to the close of the eleventh 
century. At the court of the Saxon Emperors, though 
their pohcy was thorougldy G-erman, there was little 
taste for German poetry. The Queen of Otto I was 
a Lombard, the Queen of Otto II a Greek lady ; and 
their influence was not favourable to the rude poetry 
of national bards. If some traces of their work have 
been preserved to us, we owe it again to the more 
national taste of the monks of St. Gall and Passau. 
They translate some of the German epics into Latin 
verse, such as the poem of the Nibelunge, of Walther 
of Aquitain, and of Euodlieh. The first is lost; but 
the other two have been preserved and published h- 
The stories of the Eox and the Bear, and the other 
animals,—a branch of poetry so peculiar to Germany, 
and epic rather than didactic in its origin,—attracted 
the attention of the monks ; and it is owing again to 
their Latin translations that the existence of this 
purious style of poetry can be traced back so far as 
the tenth century i As these poems are written in 
Latin, they could not find a place in a German read¬ 
ing-book ; hut they, as well as the unduly suspected 
Latin plays of the nun Hrosvitha, throw much light 
on the state of German civilisation during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

The eleventh century presents almost an entii’e 

^ ‘ Liateinisclie Gedichte des X. und XI Jalirhunderts ’ von 
J. Grimm imd A, Schmeller. Gottingen, 1838. 

^ ‘Eeinhard Fuchs,’ von Jacob Grimm: Berlin, 1S34. 'Seud- 
schi'eiben ’ an Karl Lachmann. Leipzig, 1840. 
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blank in the history of bterature. Under the 
Frankish or Salic dynasty, Germany had either to 
defend herself against the inroads of Hungarian and 
Slavonic armies, or it was the battle-field of violent 
fends between the Emperors and their vassals. The 
second half of that century was filled with the 
struggles between Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII. 
The clergy, hitherto the chief support of German 
literature, became estranged from the Geianan people ; 
and the insecurity of the times was unfavourable to 
literary pursuits. WiUiramh German had lost the 
classical coiTectness of Notker's language, and-the 
‘ Merigarto,’ and similar works, are written in a hybrid 
style, which is neither prose nor poetry. The Old 
High-German had become a literary language chiefly 
through the efforts of the clergy, and the character 
of the whole Old High-German hterature is pre¬ 
eminently clerical. The Crusades put an end to 
the preponderance of the clerical element in the 
literature of Germany. They were, no doubt, the 
work of the clergy. By using to the utmost the 
influence wdiich tliey had gradually gained and care¬ 
fully fomented, the priests w^ere able to rouse 3^ 
wholh nation to a pitch of religious enthusiasm never 
known before or after. But the Crusades were the 
last triumph of the clergy; and with their failure 
the predominant influence of the clerical element in 
G email society is checked and extinguished. 

From the first beginning of the Crusades the 
interest of the people was wdth the knight—no 
loncfer with the priest. The chivalrous emperors 
of the Hohenstaufen dynasty fprmed a new^ rallying 
point for all national sympathies. Their courts, and 
the castles of their vassals, offered a new and more 
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genial home to the poets of Geraiany than the monas¬ 
teries of Kulda and St. Grail. Poetry changed hands. 
The poets took their inspirations from real life, though 
they borrowed their models from the romantic cycles 
of Brittany and Provence. Middle High-German, 
the language of the Swabian court, became the lan¬ 
guage of poetry. The earliest compositions in that 
language continue for a while to bear the stamp of 
the clerical poetry of a former age. The fii'st Middle 
High-German jioems are wu’itten by a nun, and the 
poetical translation of the Books of Moses, the poem 
on Anno, bishop of Cologne, and the Chronicle of 
the Roman Emperors, all continue to breathe the 
spirit of cloisters and cathedral-towns. And when 
a new taste for chivalrous romances was awakened 
in Germany; when the stories of Arthur and his 
knights, of Charlemagne and his champions, of 
Achilles, .^neas, and Alexander, in their modern 
dress, were imported by French and Provencal 
knights, who, on their way to Jerusalem, came to 
stay at the castles of their German allies, the first 
poets who ventmed to imitate these motley compo¬ 
sitions were priests, not laymen. A few short ex¬ 
tracts from Kom-adh ‘Roland,"andLamprecht's ‘Xlex- 
ander," are sufficient to mark this period of transition. 
Like Charlemagne, who had been changed into a 
legendary hero by Frencli poets before he became 
again the subject of German poetry, another German 
worthy retimned at the same time to his native 
liome, though but slightly changed by his foi'eign 
travels, ‘Eeinhard the Fox." The influence of Pro¬ 
vence and of Flanders is seen in every branch of 
German poetry at that time : and yet nothing can 
be more different than the same subject, as treated 
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by French and German poets. The Ge^an Minne- 
sanger in particular were far from being imitatom 
of the Trouv^res or Tronbadoui's. There are a few 
solitary instances of lyric poems translated, from 
Proven9al into German^; as there is, on the 
hand, one poem translated from German into Itallan^ 
early in the thirteenth centmy. But the great mass 
of German lyrics are of purely German growth. 
Neither the Eomans, nor the lineal descendants of the 
Homans, the Italians, the Provencals, the Spaniards, 
can claim that poetry as their own. It is Teutonic, 
purely Teutonic in its heart and soul, though its 
utterance, its rhyme and metre, its grace and imageiy, 
have been touched hy the more genial rays of the 
brilliant sun of a more southern sky. The s^ie 
applies to the great romantic poems of that period. 
The first impulse came from abroad. The subjects 
were borrowed from a foreign source, and the earlier 
poems, such as Heinrich von Yeldecke’s rEneid, 
might occasionally paraphrase the sentiments ox 
French poets. But in the works of Hartmann von 
Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Gottfried von 
Strassburg, we breathe again the pure German air 
and we cannot but regret that these men should 
have taken the subjects of their poems, with their 
unpronounceable names, extravagant conceits, and 
licentious manners, from foreigJi sources, while they 
had at home their grand mytholo^, their heroic 
traditions, theii' kings and saints, which would have 

1 Poems of Grave Buodolf von Penis, Her Bernger von Horheim; 
see ‘ Bes ilinnesangs Fnihliug,’ by Lachmaim ami Haupt. Leipzig, 

^ Poem of tlie ‘ Kiii'cnbergersee ‘ Bes Minnesangs Friihling,’ 
pp. 8 and 230. 
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been more worthy subjects than Tristan and Isold, 
Scbionatulander and Sigune. There were new 
thoughts stiiTiner in the hearts and minds of those 
men of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A 
hundred years before Dante, the German poets had 
gazed with then eyes wide open into that infinite 
reality which underlies our short’ existence on earth. 
To Wolfram, and to many a poet of his time, the 
human tragedy of this world presented the same 
unreal, transitoiy, and transparent aspect which we 
find again in Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy.’ Everything 
points to another world. Beauty, love, virtue, hap¬ 
piness,—everything, in fact, that moves the heart 
of the poet,-—has a hidden reference to something 
higher than this life; and the highest object of the 
highest poetry seems to be to transfer the mind to 
those regions where men feel the presence of a 
Divine power and a Divine love, and are lost in 
blissful adoration. The beginning of the thirteenth 
centiu-y is as great an era m the history of German 
literature as the beginning of the nineteenth. The 
Gennan mind was completely regenerated. Old 
■svords, old thoughts, old metres, old fashions were 
swept away, and a new spring dawmed over Ger¬ 
many. The various branches of the Teutonic race 
which, after their inroads into the seats of Koman 
civilisation, had for a time become separated, were 
beginning to assume a national independence,—when 
suddenly a new age of migration threatened to set 
in. The knights of France and Flanders, of Eng¬ 
land, Lombardy, and Sicily, left their brilliant castles. 
They marched to the East, carrying along with them 
the less polished, but equally enthusiastic, nobility 
of Germany. From the very first the spirit of the 
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Roman towns in Italy and Gaul had exercised a 
more civilising influence on the Barbarians who had 
crossed the AIjds and the Rhine, whereas the Germans 
of Germany proper had been left to their own re¬ 
sources, assisted only by the lessons of the Roman 
clergy. Now, at the beginning of the Crusades, the 
various divisions of the German race met again, but 
they met as strangers; no longer with the impetu¬ 
osity of Franks and Goths, but with the polished 
reserve of a Godefroy of Bouillon and the chivalrous 
bearing of a Frederick Barbarossa. The German 
■emperors and nobles opened their courts to receive 
their guests wutli brilliant hospitality. Their festi¬ 
vals, the splendour and beauty of their tournaments, 
attracted crow’^ds from great distances, and foremost 
Xiinong them poets and singers. It was at such 
festivals as Heinrich von Yeldecke describes at 
Mayence, in 1184, rmder Frederick I, that French 
■and German poetry were brought face to face. It 
was here that high-horn German poets learnt from 
FrencR poets the subjects of their own romantic 
compositions, Geiman ladies became the patrons of 
German poets ; and the etiquette of French chivalry 
w^as imitated at the castles of German knights. Poets 
made bold for the first time to express their o'wn 
feelings, their joys and suflerings, and epic poetry 
had to share its honours with lyric songs. Not only 
France and Germany, but England and Northern 
Ihdy were drawn into this gay society, Henry II 
married Eleanor of Poitou, and her grace and beauty 
found eloquent admirers in the army of the Cru¬ 
saders. Their daughter Maf^iilde was married to 
Henry the Lion, of Saxony, and one of the Provencal 
poets has celebrated her loveliness. Frenchmen be- 
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came the tutors of the sons of the German nobility. 
French manners, dresses, dishes, and dances were the 
fasliion everywhere. The poetry which flourished at 
the castles was soon adopted by the lower ranks. 
Travelling poets and jesters are frequently men¬ 
tioned, and the poems of the ‘Nibelunge’ and ‘Gudrun,' 
such as we now possess them, were composed at that 
time by poets who took their subjects, their best 
thoughts and expressions, from the people, but 
imitated tlie language, the metre, and the manners 
of the court-poets. The most famous courts to wfliich 
the German poets resorted, and where they were 
entertained with generous hospitality, were the court 
of Leopold, Duke of Austria (1198-1230), and of his 
son Frederick II; of Hermann, Landgrave of Thu¬ 
ringia, who resided at the Wartburg, near Eisenach 
(1190-1215); of Berlhold,Duke of Zilhringen(1186- 
1218); and of the Swabian Emperors in general. At 
the present day, when not only the language, but 
even the thoughts of these poets have become to 
most of us unintelligible and strange, we cannot 
claim for their poetiy more than an historical 
interest. But if we wish to know the men wdio 
took a leading part in the Crusades, who fobght 
with the Emperors against the Pope, or witli the 
Pope against the Emperors, who lived in magnL 
ficent castles like that of the Warthurg, and founded 
cathedrals like that of Cologne (1248), we must read 
the poetry which they admired, which they com¬ 
posed or patronised. Tlie subjects of their Romances 
cannot gain our sympathy. They are artificial, un¬ 
real, with little of hiupanity, and still less of nation¬ 
ality in them. But the mind of a poet like Wolfram 
von Eschenbach rises above all these difficulties. He 
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lias thoughts of his own, truly human, deeply re¬ 
ligious, and thoroughly national; and there are ex¬ 
pressions and comparisons in his poetiy wliich had 
never been used before. His style, however, is 
lengthy, his descriptions tiresome, and his characters 
somew'hat vague and imearthly. As critics, we should 
have to bestow on Wolfram von Eschenbach, on Gott¬ 
fried von Strassburg, even on Hartmann von Aue 
and Walther von der Vogelweide, as much of blame 
as of praise. But as historians, we cannot value 
them too highly. If we measure them with the 
poets that preceded and those that followed them, 
they tower above all like giants. From the deep 
marks which they left behind, we discover that they 
■were men of creative genius, men who had looked 
at life with their own eyes, and were able to express 
wbat they had seen and thought and felt in a lan¬ 
guage which fascinated their contemporaries, and 
which even now holds its charm over all who can 
bring themselves to study their works in the same 
spirit in which they read the tragedies of .Eschylus, 
or the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of Dante. 

But the heyday of German chivahy and chivalrous 
poetry was of short duration. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century we begin to feel that the age 
is no longer aspfring, and hoping, and growing. The 
world assmnes a different aspect. Its youth and 
vigour seem spent; and the children of a new gene¬ 
ration begin to be wiser and sadder than their 
fathers. The Crusades languish. Their object, like 
the object of many a youthful hope, has proved un¬ 
attainable. The Knights no longer take the Cross 
‘because God wills it;' but because the Pope com¬ 
mands a Crusade, bargains for subsidies, and the 
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Emperor canoot decline liis demands. Walther von 
der Yogelweide already is most bitter in his attacks 
on Home. Walther was the friend of Frederick II 
{1215-50), an emperor who reminds us, in several 
respects, of his namesake of Prussia. He was a 
sovereign of literary tastes,-—himself a poet and 
a philosopher. Harassed by the Pope, he retaliated 
most fiercely, and was at last accused of a design 
to extirpate the Christian religion. The ban was 
published against Ifim, and his own son rose in re¬ 
bellion. Germany remained faithful to her Emperor, 
and the Emperor was successful against his son. 
But be soon died in disappointment and despair. 
With him the star of the Swabian dynasty had set, 
and the sweet sounds of the Swabian lyre died away 
with the last breath of Conudino, the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, on the scaffold at Naples, in 1268. 
Germany was breaking down under heavy burdens. 
It w^as visited by the Papal interdict, by famine, by 
pestilence. Sometimes there was no Emperor, some¬ 
times there were two or three. Eebelhon could not 
be kept under, nor could crime be punished. The 
only law was the ‘Law of the Fist.' The Church 
was deeply demorahsed. Who was to listen to 
Homantic poetry ? There was no lack of poets or 
of poetry. Eudolf von Ems, a poet called Der 
Strieker, and Konrad von Wiirzburg, all of them 
living in the middle of the thh’teenth centmy, were 
more fertile than Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried 
von Strassburg. They complain, however, that no 
one took notice of them, and they are evidently 
conscious themselves ^ of their inferiority. Lyric 
poetry continued to flourish for a time, but it de¬ 
generated into an unworthy idolatry of ladies, and 
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affected sentimentality. There is but one branch 
of poetiy in which we tind a certain originality, the 
didactic and satiric. The first beginnings of this 
new kind of poetry carry us back tn^the age of 
Walther von der Vogelweide. Many of his verses 
are satirical, political, and didactic; and it is sup¬ 
posed, on very good authority, that Walther was the 
author of an anonymous didactic poem, Freidank's 
Bescheidenheit. Bv Thomasin von Zerclar, or Tom- 
masino di Circlaria, we liave a metrical composition 
on manners, the ‘ Italiair Guest,’ which likewise be¬ 
longs to the beginning of the thirteenth centuryh 
Somewhat latei’ we meet, in the woiks of the 
Strieker, with the broader satire of the middle 
classes; and towards the close of the century, Hugo 
von Trimberg, in his ‘Benner,’ addresses himself to 
the lovrer ranks of German society, and no longer 
to princes, knights, and ladies. 

How is this to be accounted for 1 Poetry was 
evidently changing hands again. The Cimsades had 
made the princes and knights the representatives 
and leaders of the whole nation ; and during the 
contest between the imperial and the papal powers, 
the'destinies of Germany w^ere chiefly in the hands 
of the hereditary nobility. The literature, which 
before that time was entirely clerical, had then be¬ 
come worldly and chivalrous. But now, when the 
power of the emperors began to decline, when the 
clergy was driven into taking a decidedly anti¬ 
national position, when the unity of the empire was 

^ See an account of tlie Italian Guest of Tliomasin von Zerclaria 
by Eugene Oswald, in ‘ Queene Elizaijetlie’s Acliademy,’ edited by 
E. J. Eurnivall. London, 1869. This tliouglitful essay contains 
some important information bn Tliomasin. 
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well nigli destroyed, and princes and prelates were 
asserting tlieir independence by plunder and by war¬ 
fare, a new element of society rose to tlie surface,-—- 
the middle classes—the burghers of the free towns 
of Germany. They were forced to hold together, in 
order to protect themselves against their former pro¬ 
tectors. They fortified their cities, formed corpora¬ 
tions, watched over law and morality, and founded 
those powerful leagues, the first of which, the Hansa, 
dates from 1241. Poetry also took refuge behind 
the walls of free towns; and at the fireside of the 
worthy citizen had to exchange her gay, chivali’ous, 
and romantic strains, for themes more subdued, prac¬ 
tical, and liomelv. This accounts for such works as 
Hugo von Trimberg’s ‘Henner,’ as well as for the 
general character of the poetry of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Poetry became a trade like any 
other. Guilds were formed, consisting of master- 
singers and their apprentices. Heinrich Frauenloh 
is called the first Meistersiinger j and during the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth, and even the sixteenth 
centuries, new guilds or schools sprang up in all 
tlie principal towns of Germany. After order I^iad 
been restored by the first Hapsburg dynasty, the 
intellectual and literary activity of Germany re¬ 
tained its centre of gravitation in the middle classes. 
Eudolf von Hapsburg was not gifted with a poetical 
* nature, and contemporaneous poets complain of his 
want of liberality. Attempts were made to revive 
the chivalrous poetry of the Crusades by Hugo von 
Montfort and Oswald von Wolkenstein in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and again at the 
end of the same century by the ‘ Last of the Ger¬ 
man Knights/ the Emperor Maximilian. But these 
VOL. in. c 
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attempts could not but fail. Tbe age of chivalry was 
gone, and there was nothing great or inspiring in the 
wars which the Emperors had to wage during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries against their vassals, 
against the Pope, against the precursors of the Pe- 
foianation, the Hussites, and against the Turks. In 
Fritsche Closener’s ' Cluomcle ’ there is a description 
of the citizens of Strassburg defending themselves 
against their Bishop in 1312 ; in Twingers'Chronicle’ 
a picture of the processions of the Flagellants and 
the religious enthusiasm of that time (1349). The 
poems of Suchenwirt and Halbsuter represent the wars 
of Austria against Switzerland (1386), and Niclas von 
Weyl’s translation gives us a glimpse into the Council 
of Constance (1414) and the Hussite wars, which 
were soon to follow. The poetry of those two centu¬ 
ries, wluch was written by and for the people, is 
interesting historically; hut, with ■ few exceptions, 
without any further worth. The poets wish to amuse 
or to instruct their humble patrons, and they do this, 
either by giving them the dry bones of the romantic 
poetry of former ages, or by telling them fables and 
the quaint stories of the_' Seven Wise Masters.’ What 
beauty there was in a Meistergesang may be fairly 
seen from the poem of Michael Beheim; and the 
Easter play by no means shows the lowest ebb of 
good taste in the popular literature of that time. 

It might seem, indeed, as if aU the high and noble ' 
aspirations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
had been lost and forgotten during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth. And yet it was not quite so. There 
was one class of men on whom the spirit of true 
nobility had descended, and whose works form a con¬ 
necting chain between the great era of the Crusades 
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and tlie still greater era of the Reformation. These 
are the so-called Mystics, — true Crusaders, true 
knights of the spirit, many of ’wrhom sacrificed their 
lives for the cause of truth, and who at last conquered 
from the hands of the infidels that Holy Sepulchre in 
which the true Christian faith had been lying buried 
for centimes. The name of Mystics, which has been 
given to these men, is apt to mislead. Their writings 
are not dark or unintelligible, and those who call 
them so must find Clu'istianity itself unintelligible 
and dark. There is more broad daylight in Eckhai't 
and Tauler than in the ’works of all the Thomists 
and Scotists. Eckhart was not a dreamer. He had 
been a pupil of Thomas Aquinas, and his own style 
is sometimes painfully scholastic. But there is a 
fresh breeze of thought in his works, and in the 
works of his disciples. They knew that whenever 
the problems of man’s relation to God, the creation of 
the world, the origin of evU, and the hope of salva-, 
tion come to be discussed, the sharpest edge of logical 
reasoning will turn, and the best defined terms of 
metaphysics die away into mere music. They knew 
that the hard and narrow categories of the schoolmen 
do greater violence to the highest tniths of religion 
than the soft, and vague, and vanishing tones wnth 
which they tried to shadow forth in the vxdgar 
language of the people the distant objects wbicb 
transcend the horizon of h um an understanding. They 
did not handle the truths of Christianity as if they 
should or could be proved by the syllogisms of our 
_human reasoning. Nevertheless these Mystics were 
hard and honest thinkers, and never played with 
words and phrases. Their faith is to them as clear 
and as real as sunshine; and instead of throwing 
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Bcholastic dust into tlie eyes of the people, they 
boldly told them to open their eyes and to look at 
the mysteries all around them, and to feel tlie 
presence of God Tvdthin and without, which the 
priests had veiled by the very revelation which 
they had preached. For a true appreciation of the 
times in which they lived, the works of these He- 
formers of the faith are invaluable. Without them 
we should try in vain to explain how a nation which, 
to judge from its literature, seemed to have lost all 
vigour and virtue, could suddenly rise and dare the 
work of a Eeformation of the Church. With, them 
we leaim how that same nation, after groaning for 
centuries under the yoke of superstition and hypo- 
crls3% found in its very prostration the source of an 
irresistible strength. The higher clergy contributed 
hardly anything to the literature of these two cen¬ 
turies ; and what they wrote would better have 
remained unwritten. At St. Gall, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, the monks, the successors 
of FTotker, were unable to sign their names. The 
abbot was a nobleman who composed love-songs,— 
a branch of poetry at all events out of place in thp 
monastery foimded by St. Gall. It is only among 
the lower clergy that w^e find the traces of genuine 
Christian piety and intellectual activity, though fre¬ 
quently branded by obese prelates and obtuse magis¬ 
trates with the names of mysticism and heresy. The 
orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans, founded in 
1208 and 1215, and intended to act as clerical spies 
and confessors, began to fraternise in many parts of 
Germany with the people against the higher clergy. 
The people were hungry and thirsty after religious 
teaching. They had been systematically starved, or 
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fed with stones. Part of the Bible had been trans¬ 
lated fox' the people, but what Ulfilas was free to do 
in the fourtli century, was condemned by the prelates 
assembled at the Synod of Trier in 1231. Nor were 
the sermons of the itinerant fi'iars in towns and villages 
always to the taste of bishops and abbots. "VVe pos¬ 
sess collections of these discourses, preached by Pran- 
ciscans and Dominicans nnder the trees of cemeteries, 
and from the church-towers of the villages. Brother 
Berthold, who died hi 1272, was a Franciscan. He 
travelled about the country, and was revered hy the 
poor hke a saint and prophet. The doctrine he 
preached, though it was the old teaching of the 
Apostles, was as new to the peasants who came to 
hear him, as it had been to the citizens of Athens 
who came to hear St. Parxl. The saying of St. 
Cbi-ysostom that Christianity had turned many a 
peasant into a philosopher, came true again in the 
time of Eckhart and Tauler. Men who called them¬ 
selves Christians had been taught, and had brought 
themselves to believe, that to read the ivi’itings of 
the Apostles was a deadly sin. Yet in secret they 
wei'e yearning after that forbidden Bible, They 
knew that thex'e were translations, and though these 
translations had been condemned by popes and synods, 
the people could not resist the temptation of reading 
them. In 1373, we find the first complete version 
of the Bible into German, hy Matthias of Beheim. 
Several are mentioned after this. The new religious 
fervour that had been kindled among the inferior 
clergy, and among the lower and middle classes of 
the laity, became stronger ; and, though it sometimes 
degenerated into wild fanaticism, the sacred spark 
was kept in safe hands by such men as Eckhart 
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(died 1329), Tauler (died 1361), and tlie autlior of 
the German Theology. Men like these are sure to 
conqrier; they are persecuted justly or unjustly, 
they suffer and die, and all they thought and said 
and did seems for a time to have been in, vain. 
But suddenly their work, long marked as dangerous 
ill the smooth current of society, rises above the 
surface like the coral reefs in the Pacific, and it 
remains for centuries the firm foundation of a new 
world of thought and faith. Without the labours 
of these Reformers of the Faith, the Reformers of 
the Church would never have found a whole nation 
waiting to receive, and ready to support them. 

There are two other events which prepared the 
way of the German Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, the foundation of universities and the in¬ 
vention of printing. Their importance is the same 
in the hterary and in the political history of Ger¬ 
many. The intellectual and moral character of a 
nation is formed in schools and universities; and 
those who educate a people have always been its 
real masters, though they may go by a more modest 
name. Under the Roman empire public schools had 
been supported by the government, both at Rome 
and in the chief towns of the Provinces. We know 
of their existence in Gaul and parts of Germany. 
With the decline of the central authority, the salaries 
of the grammarians and rhetors in the Provinces 
ceased to he paid, and the pagan gymnasia were 
succeeded by Christian schools, attached to episcopal 
sees and monasteries. Whilst the clergy retained 
their vigour and efficiency, their schools were powerful 
engines for spreading a half cleiical and half classical 
culture in Germany. During the Crusades, when 
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ecclesiastical activity and learning declined very 
rapidly, we liear of French tutors at the castles of 
the nobility, and classical learning gave way to the 
superficial polish of a chivalrous age. And when 
the nobility likewise relapsed into a state of savage 
barbarism, new schools were wanted, and they were 
founded by the towns, the only places where, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we see any 
evidence of a healthy political life.- The first town 
schools are mentioned in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, and they were soon followed by the 
high schools and universities. The University of 
Prague was founded in 1348 ; Yienna, 1366; Heidel¬ 
berg, 1386; Erfiut, 1392 ; Leipzig, 1408; Basle, 1460; 
Tubingen, 1477; Mainz, 1482, These universities 
are a novel feature in the history of German and 
of European civilisation. They are not ecclesiastical 
seminaries, not restricted to any particular class of 
society : they are national institutions, open to the 
rich and the poor, to the knight, the clerk, the 
citizen. They are real univeiuities of learning : they 
profess to teach all branches of knowledge,—theology 
gnd law, medicine and iDliilosophy. They contain the 
first practical acknowledgment of the right of every 
subject to the highest education, and through it to 
the highest offices in Church and State. Neither 

O 

Greece nor Home had known such institutions : 
neither the Church nor the nobility, during the 
days of their political supremacy, were sufificiently 
impressed with the duty which they owed to the 
nation at large to provide such places of liberal 
education. It was the nation itself, when forsaken 
by its clergy and harassed by its nobility, which 
called these schools into life, and it is in these 
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scBools and universities that the great men who 
inaugurate the nest period of literature^—the cham¬ 
pions of political liberty and rehgious freedom—were 
fostered and formed. 

The invention of printing was in itself a reforma¬ 
tion, and its benefits were chiefiy felt by the great 
masses of the people. The clergy possessed their 
libraries, where they might read and study if they 
chose; the castles contained collections of MSS, 
sacred and profane, illuminated with the most ex¬ 
quisite taste; while the citizen, the poor layman, 
thous:h he might be able to read and to write, was 
debarred from the use of books, and had to satisfy 
liis literary tastes with the sermons of travelling 
Franciscans, or the songs of blind beggars and ped¬ 
lars. The art of printing admitted that large class 
to the same privileges which had Intherto been 
enjoyed almost exclusivefy by clergy and nobility ; it 
placed in tbe hands of the third estate arms more 
powerful than the swords of the knights, and the 
thunderbolts of the priests : it was a revolution in 
the history of literature, more eventful than any 
in the history of mankind. Poets and philosopher^ 
addressed themselves no longer to emperors and 
noblemen, to knights and ladies, but to the people 
at large, and especially to the middle classes, in 
which henceforth the chief strength of the nation 
resides. 

The years from 1450 to 1500 form a period of pre¬ 
paration for the great struggle that was to inaugu¬ 
rate the beginning of the siKteenth century. It was 
an age * rich in scholars, copious in pedants, but poor 
in genius, and barren of strong tliinkers.’ One of 
the few interesting men, in whose life and writings 
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the history of that preliminary age may be studied, 
is Sebastian Brant, the famous author of the famous 
‘Ship of Fools/ 

With the sixteenth century, we enter upon the 
modern history and the modern literature of Germany. 
We shall here pass on more rapidly, dwelling only 
on the men in w'hose writings the political and social 
changes of Germany can best be studied. 

With Luther, the literary language of Germany 
became New High-German. A change of language 
invariably betokens a change in the social constitu¬ 
tion of a country. In Germany, at the time of the 
Beformation, the change of language marks the rise 
of a new aristocracy, which is henceforth to reside in 
the universities. Literature leaves its former homes. 
It speaks no longer the language of the towns. It 
addresses itself no longer to a few citizens, nor to 
imperial patrons, such as Maximilian I, It indulges 
no longer in moral saws, didactic verses, and prose 
novels, nor is it content with mystic philosophy and 
the secret outpourings of religious fervour. For a 
time, though but for a short time, German literature 
becomes national. Poets and writers wish to be 
heard beyond the walls of their monasteries and 
cities. They speak to the wLole nation : nay, they 
desire to be heard beyond the frontiers of theii' 
country, Luther and the Heformeis belonged to no 
class,—they belonged to the people. The voice of 
the people, which, during the preceding periods of 
literature, could only be beard like the rolling of 
distant thunder, had now become aiticulate and 
distinct, and for a time ^one thought seemed to unite 
all classes,—emperors, kings, nobles, and citizens, 
clergy and laity, liigli and low, old and young. This 
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is a novel sight in the histoiy of Germany. We 
have seen in the first period the gradual growth of 
the clergy, from the time when the first missionaries 
were massacred in the marshes of !Friesland to the time 
when the Emperor stood penitent before the gates of 
Canossa. We have seen the rise of the nobility, 
firom the time when the barbarian chiefs preferred 
liviiifif outside the walls of cities to the time when 
they rivalled the French cavaliers in courtly bearing 
and chivalrous bravery. Nor were the representa¬ 
tives of these two orders, the Pope and the Emperor, 
less powerful at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
than they had been before. Charles V was the most 
powerful sovereign whom Europe had seen since the 
days of Charlemagne, and the Papal see had re¬ 
covered by diplomatic intrigue mucb of the influence 
wliich it had lost by moral depravity. Let us tbink 
then of these two ancient powers ; the Emperor with 
his armies, recruited in Austria, Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
and Burgundy, and with his treasures brought from 
Mexico and Peru; and the Pope with his annies of 
priests and monks, recruited from all parts of the 
Christian world, and armed with the weapons of the 
Inquisition and the thrmderbolts of Excommunica¬ 
tion let us think of their former victories, their 
confidence in their own strength, their belief in their 
divine right;—and let ns then turn our eyes to the 
small University of Wittenberg, and look into the ■ 
bleak study of a poor Augustine monk, and see that 
monk step out of his study with no weapon in his 
hand but the Bible,—■with no armies and no trea¬ 
sures,—and yet defying with his dear and manly 
voice both Pope and Emperor, both clergy and 
nobility ;—there is no grander sight in history; and 
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the longer we allow our eyes to dwell on it, the 
more we feel that history is not without God, and 
that at every decisive battle the divine right of truth 
asserts its supremacy over the divine right of popes 
and emperors, and overtlirows with one breath both 
empires and hierarchies. We call the Reformation 
the work of Luther ; but Luther stood not alone, and 
no really great man ever stood alone. The secret of 
their greatness lies in their understanding the spirit 
of the age in which they live, and in giving expres¬ 
sion with the full power of faith and conviction to 
the secret thoughts of millions. Luther was but 
lending words to the silent soul of suffering Ger¬ 
many, and no one should call himself a Protestant 
who is not a Lutheran with Luther at the Diet of 
Worms, and able to say with him in the face of 
princes and pi'elates, ‘ Here I stand, I can no other¬ 
wise, God help me. Amen.’ 

As the Emperor was the representative of the 
nobihty, as the Pope was the representative of the 
clergy, Luther was the head and leader of the people, 
which through him and through his fellow-workers 
claimed now, for the first time, an equality with the two 
old estates of the realm. If this national struggle took 
at fii'st an aspect chiefly religious, it was because the 
German nation had freedom of thought and of belief 
more at heart than pohtical freedom. But political 
rights also were soon demanded, and demanded with 
such violence, that during his own lifetime Luther had 
to repress the excesses of enthusiastic theorists and of 
a violent peasantry, Luther’s great influence on the 
literature of Germany,^ and the gradual adoption of 
his dialect as the literary language, were owing in a 
great measure to this, that whatever there was of 
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literature during the sixteentli century, "vvas chiefly 
in the hands of one class of men. After the Eefor- 
mation, nearly all eminent men in Germany, poets, 
philosophers, and historians, belonged to the Pro¬ 
testant party, and resided chiefly in the Universities. 

The Universities were what the Monasteries had 
been under Charlemagne, the Castles under Frederick 
Barbarossa,—the centres of gravitation for the in¬ 
tellectual and political life of the country. The true 
nobility of Germany was no longer to be found among 
the priests,—Alcuin, Hrabanus Maunis, Notker Teu- 
tonicus; nor among the knights,—Walther von der 
Vogel weide. Wolfram von Eschenbach, and their 
patrons, Frederick II, Hermann von Thliringen, and 
Leopold of Austria. The intellectual sceptre of 
Germany was wielded by a new nobility, a nobility 
that had risen from the ranks, like the priests and 
the knights, but which, for a time, at least, kept itself 
from becoming a caste, and from cutting away those 
roots through wFich it imbibed its vigour and sus¬ 
tained its strength. It had its castles in the Uni¬ 
versities, its tournaments in the diets of Worms and 
Augsburg, and it counted among its members, dukes 
and peasants, divines and soldiers, lawyers and artists. 
This was not, indeed, an hereditary nobility, but on 
tliat very ground it is a nobility which can never 
become extinct. The danger, however, which threatens 
all aristocracies, whether martial, clerical, or muni¬ 
cipal, was not averted from the intellectual aristo¬ 
cracy of Germany. The idsing sphit of caste de¬ 
prived the second generation of that power which 
men like Luther had gained aft the beginning of the 
Heformation. The moral influence of the Univer¬ 
sities in Germany was great, and it is great at the 
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present daj. But it would have been greater and 
more beneficial if the conceit of caste had not sepa¬ 
rated the leaders of the nation from the ranks whence 
they themselves had risen, and to which alone they 
owed tlieir position and their influence. It was the 
same with the priests, ^vho wmuld rather form a 
hierarchy than be merged in the laity. It was the 
same with the knights, who would rather form a 
select society than live among the gentry. Both 
cut away the groimd under theii- feet; and the Re¬ 
formers of the sixteenth century fell into the same 
snare before they were aware of it. We wonder at 
the eccentricities of the priesthood, at the conceit of 
the hereditary nobility, at the aflectation of majestic 
stateliness inherent in royalty. But the pedantic 
display of learning, the disregard of the real wants 
of the people, the contempt of all knowledge wdiich 
does not wear the acadenflc garb, show the same 
foible, the same conceit, the same spirit of caste 
among those who, from the sixteenth century to the 
present day, have occupied the most prominent rank 
in the society of Germany, Professorial knight- 
e/rantiy still waits for its Cervantes. Nowhere 
have the objects of learning been so completely sacri¬ 
ficed to the means of learning, nowhere has that 
Didcinea—knowledge for its owm sake,—with her 
dark veil and her ban'en heart, numbered so many 
admii’ers; nowhere have so many windmills been 
fought and so many real enemies been left unhurt, 
as in Germany, particularly during the last two 
centuries. New universities have been foimded: 
JIarburg, in 1527; Kcnigsberg, in 1547; Jena, in 
1558; Helmstadt, in 1575; Giessen, in 1607. And 
the more the number and the power of the Pro- 
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fessors increased, the more they forgot that they and 
their learning, their Universities and their libraries, 
were for the benefit of the people ; that a Professor 
might be very learned, and very accurate, and very 
laborious, yet worse than useless as a member of 
our toiling society. It was considered more learned, 
and respectable to teach in Latin, and all lectures 
at the Universities were given in that language. 
Luther was sneered at because of his little German 
tracts which ' any village clerk might have written.’ 
Some of the best poets in the sixteenth century were 
men such as Eoban Hessius (154'^)? composed 

their poetry in Latin. National poems, for instance, 
Brant’s ‘Ship of Fools,’ were translated into Latin, 
in order to induce the German professors to read 
them. The learned doctors were ashamed of their 
honest native names. Schwarzerd must needs call 
Ihmself Melanchthon ; Meissel Celtes, Schnitter Agri¬ 
cola ; Hausschein, QEcolampadius! All this might 
look very learned, and professorial, and imposing; 
but it separated the professors from the people at 
large ; it retarded the progress of national education, 
and blighted the prospects of a national policy in 
Germany. Everything promised well at the time 
of the Reformation; and a new Germany might 
have risen before a new France, if, like Luther, the 
leaders of the nation had remained true to their 
calling. But when to speak Latin was considered 
more learned than to speak German, when to amass 
vast information was considered more creditable than 
to digest and to use it, when popularity became the 
same bugbear to the professors which profanity had 
been to the clergy, and vulgarity to the knights, 
Luther’s work was undone ; and two more centuries 
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liad to be spent in pedantic controTersies, theological 
disputes, sectarian squabbles, and political prostra¬ 
tion, before a new national spirit could rise again in 
men like Lessing, and Schiller, and I’iclite, and Stem. 
Ambitious princes and quarrelsome divines continued 
the rulers of Germany, and, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, eyerything seemed drifting back 
into the middle ages. Then came the Thirty Years’ 
War, a most disastrous war for Germany, which is 
felt in its results to the present day. If, as a civil 
and religious contest, it had been fouglit out between 
the two parties—the Protestants and Eoman Catholics 
of Germany,—it would have left, as in England, one 
side victorious; it woidd have been brought to an 
end before both were utterly exhausted. But the 
Protestants, weakened by their own dissensions, had 
to call in foreign aid. First Beumark, then Sweden, 
poured their armies into Germany, and even France 
-Poman-Catholic France—gave her support to 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Protestant cause. 
England, the true ally of Germany, was too weak 
at home to make her hiduence felt abioad. At the 
close ol the 'war, the Pi’otestants received indeed the 
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same rights as the Poman Catholics: but the nation 
was so completely demoralised that it hardly cared 
for the liberties guaranteed by the treaty of West¬ 
phalia. The physical and moral vigour of the nation 
was broken. The population of Germany is said to 
have been reduced by one half. Thousands of villages 
and tons had been burnt to the gi’ound. The 
schools, the churches, the universities were deserted. 
A whole generation had grown up during the war, 
particidarly among the lower classes, with no educa¬ 
tion at all. The merchants of Germany, who for- 
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merly, as .^Eneas Sylvius said, lived more handsomely 
than the Kin gs of Scotland, were reduced to small 
traders. The Hansa was broken up. Holland, 
England, and Sweden had taken the wind out of 
her sails. In the Eastern provinces, commerce was 
suspended by the inroads of the Turks; whilst the 
discovery of America, and of the new passage to the 
East Indies, had reduced the importance of the 
mercantile navy of Germany and Italy in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Where there was any national feeling 
left, it was a feeling of shame and despair, and the 
emperor and the small princes of Germany might 
have governed even more selfishly than they did, 
without rousing opposition among the people. 

What can we expect of the literature of such 
times ? Popular poetry preserved some of its inde¬ 
structible charms. The Meistersiinger went on com¬ 
posing according to the rules of their guilds, but we 
look in vain for the raciness and honest simplicity of 
Hans Sachs. Some of the professors wrote plays in 
the style of Terence, or after English models, and 
fables became fashionable in the style of Phmdrus. 
But there was no trace anywhere of originality, 
truth, taste, or feeling, except in that branch wdiich, 
hke the palm-tree, thrives best in the desert—sacred 
poetry. Paul Gerhard is stdl without an equal as a 
poet of sacred songs; and many of the best hymns 
winch are heard in the Protestant churches of 
Germany date from the seventeenth century- Soon, 
however, this class of poetry also degenerated on 
one side into dry theological phraseology, on the 
other into sentimental, and ahnost erotic affectation. 

There w^as no hope of a regeneration in German 
literature, unless either great political and social 
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events should rouse the national mind from its 
languoi', or the classical models of pure taste and 
true art should be studied again in a different spirit 
from that of professorial pedantry. Now, after the 
Thirty Years’ War, there was no war in Germany in 
which the nation took any warm interest. The policy 
pursued in France during the long reign of Louis XIY 
(1643-1708) had its chief aim in weakening the 
house of Hapshurg. \Yhen the Protestants w'ould 
no longer fight his battles, Louis roused the Turks. 
Vienna was nearly taken, and Austria owed its 
delivery to Johann Sohiesl^y. By the treaty of 
Eyswick (1697), all the country on the left side of 
the Ehine was ceded to France, and German soldiers 
fought under the banners of the great Monarch. The 
only German prince who dared to uphold the honour- 
of the empire, and to withstand the encroachments oi 
Louis, was Frederick William, the great Elector of 
Prussia (1670-88). He checked the arrogance of the 
Swedisli court, opened his towns to French Pro¬ 
testant refufifees, and raised the house of Branden- 
hurg to a European importance. Li the same year 
in which his successor, Frederick HI, assumed the 
royal title as Frederick I, the king of Spain, 
Charles I, died; and Louis XIV, whilst trying . to 
add the Spanish crown to his monarchy, was at last 
checked in his gi'asping policy by an aUiance between 
England and Germany. Prince Eugene and Marl¬ 
borough restored the peace and the political equili¬ 
brium of Europe. In England, the different parties 
iu Parliament, the frequenters of the clubs and coffee¬ 
houses, were then watching every move on the po¬ 
litical chess-board of Europe, and criticising the 
victories of their generals and the treaties of their 
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ambassadors. In Germany, the nation took but a 
passive part. It was excluded from all real share in 
the great questions of the day, and, if it showed any 
sympathies, they were confined to the simple admi¬ 
ration of a great general, such as Prince Eugene. 

While the policy of Louis XIV was undermining 
the political independence of Germany, the literature 
of Ms coimt exercised an influence hardly less detri¬ 
mental on the literature of Germany. No doubt, the 
literature of France stood far higher at that time 
than that of Germany. ‘ Poet' was amongst us a term 
of abuse, while in France the Great Monarch himself 
did homage to Ms great poets. But the professorial 
poets who had failed to learn the lessons of good taste 
from the Greek and Homan classics, were not likely 
to profit by an imitation of the spurious classicality 
of French literature. They heard the great stars of 
the court of Louis XIV praised by their royal and 
princely patrons as they returned from their travels 
in France and Italy, full of admiration for everything 
that was not German. They were delighted to hear 
that in France, m Holland, and in Italy, it was respect¬ 
able to write poetry in the modern vernacular, and 
set to work in good earnest. After the model of the 
literary academies in Italy, academies were founded at 
the small courts of Germany. Men like Opitz would 
hardly have thought it dignified to write verses in 
their native tongue had it not been for the moral 
support which they' received from these academies 
and their princely patrons. His first poems were 
written in Latin, hut he afterwards devoted himself 
completely to German poetry: He became a member 
of the ‘ Order of the Palm-tree,' and the founder of 
what is called the First Silesian School. Opitz is 
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the true representative of tlie classical poetry of the 
seventeenth century. He was a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man ; most correct in his language and versification; 
never venturing on ground that had not been trodden 
before by some classical poet, whether of Greece, 
Home, France, Holland, or Italy. In lihn we also 
see the first traces of that baneful alliance between 
princes and poets which has deprived the German 
nation of so many of her best sons. But the charge 
of mean motives has been unjustly brought against 
Opitz by many historians. Poets require an audience, 
and at his time there was no class of people willing 
to listen to poetry, except the inmates of the small 
German courts. After the Thirty Years’ War the 
power of these princes was greater than ever. They 
divided the spoh, and there was neither a nobdity, nor 
a clergy, nor a national party to control or resist them. 
In England, the royal power had, at that time, been 
brought back to its proper limits, and it has thus been 
able to hold ever since, with but short interruptions, 
its dignified position, supported by the self-respect of 
a free and powerful nation. In France it assumed the 
raost enormous proportions during the long reigp of 
Louis XIY, but its appalling rise was followed, after 
a century, by a fall equally appalling, and it has not 
yet regained its proper position in the political system 
of that country. In Gennany the royal power w^as 
less imposing, its prerogatives being divided between 
the Emperor and a number of small but almost inde¬ 
pendent vassals, remnants of tliat feudal system of the 
_ middle ages which in France and England had been 
absorbed by the rise of'national monarchies. These 
small principalities explain the weakness of Germany 
in her relation with foreign powers, and the insta- 
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Lility of her political constitution. Continental wars 
gave an excuse for keeping up large standing armies, 
and these standing armies stood between the nation 
and her sovereigns, and made any moral pressure of 
the one upon the other impossible. The third estate 
could never gain that share in the government which 
it had obtained, by its united action, in other 
countries ; and no form of government can be stable 
which is deprived of the sirpport and the active 
co-operation of tire middle classes. Constitutions 
have been granted by enlightened sovereigns, such 
as Joseph II and Frederick William IV, and barri¬ 
cades have been raised by the people at Vienna 
and at Berlin; but both have failed to restore the 
political health of the country. There is no longer a 
German nobility in the usual seuse of the word. Its 
vigour was exhausted when the powerful vassals of 
the empire became powerless 'sovereigns with the 
titles of king or duke, while what remained of the 
landed nobility, became more reduced with eveiy 
generation, owing to the absence of the system of 
pnmogeniture. There is no longer a clergy as a 
powerful body in the state. This was broken np at 
the time of the Reformation, and it hardly had time 
to recover and to constitute itself on a new basis, 
when the Tliirty Years' War deprived it of aU social 
influence, and left it no alternative hut to become a 
salaried class of servants of tlie crown. No third 
estate exists powerful enough to defend the interests 
of the commonwealth against the encroachments of 
the sovereign ; and public opinion, though it may pro¬ 
nounce itself within certain limits, has no means of legal 
opposition, and must choose, at every critical moment, 
between submission to the royal wdll and rebellion. 
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Thus,'during the whole modern history of Germany, 
the political and intellectual supremacy is divided. 
The former is monopolised by the sovereigns, the latter 
belongs to a small class of learned men. These two 
soon begin to attract each other. The kings seek 
the society, the advice, and support of literary men ; 
whilst literary men court the patronage of kings, and 
acquire powerful influence by governmg those who 
govern the people. • From the time of Opitz there 
have been few men of eminence in literatnre or 
science who have not been drawn towards one of the ■ 
larger or smaller courts of Germany; and the whole 
of our modem literature hears the marks of this 
imion between princes and poets. It has been said 
that the existence of these numerous centres of civili¬ 
sation has proved beneficial to the growth of litera¬ 
ture ; and it has been pointed out tbat some of the 
smallest courts, such as Weimai’, have raised the 
greatest men in poetry and science. Goethe himself 
gives expression to this opinion. ‘What has made 
Germany great,’ he says, ‘ but the culture which is 
.spread througli tJie whole country in such a maiwel- 
Ipirs manner, and pervades equally all parts of the 
realm ? And this culture, does it not emanate from 
the numerous courts which grant it support and 
patronage? Suppose we had had in Germany for 
centuries hut two capitals, Vienna and Berlin, or but 
one; I should like to know how it would have fared 
with Geiman civilisation, or even with that general 
well-being which goes hand in hand with true civili- 
.sation.’ In these words we hear Goethe, the minister 
of the petty court of Weimar, not the great poet of 
u great nation. Has France had more than one 
capital ? Has England had more than one court ^ 
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Great men have risen to eminence in gi’eat mo¬ 
narchies like France, and they have risen to eminence 
in a great commonwealth snch as England, without 
the patronage of courts, by the support, the sympathy, 
the love of a great nation. Truly national poetry exists 
only where there is a truly national life; and the 
poet who, in creating his works, thinks of a whole 
nation which will listen to him and be proud of him, 
is inspired by a nobler passion than he who looks to 
his royal master, or the applause even of the most 
refined audience of the dames de la cour. In a free 
country, the sovereign is the highest and most 
honoured representative of the national will, and he 
honours himself by honouring those who have well 
deserved of lus country. There a poet-laureate may 
hold an independent and dignified position, conscious 
of his own worth, and of the support of the ^nation. 
But in despotic coxmtries, the favour even of the 
most enlightened sovereign is dangerous. Germany 
never had a more enhghtened king than Frederick 
the Great; and yet, when he speaks of the Queen 
receiving Leibniz at court, he says, ‘ She believed 
that it was not unworthy of a queen to show honoqr 
to a philosopher; and as those who have received from 
heaven a privileged soul rise to the level of sovereigns, 
she admitted Leibniz into her familiar society.’ 

The seveiiteeuth century saw the rise and fall of 
the fii’st and the second Silesian schools. The first is 
represented by men like Opitz and Weekherlin, and 
it exercised an influence in the North of Germany on 
Simon Dach, Paul Flemming, and a number of less- 
g^ted poets, who are generally known by the name 
of the Konigsherg School. Its character is pseudo- 
classical. All these poets endeavoured to wnite cor- 
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reetij, sedately, and eloquently. Some of them aimed 
at a certain simplicity and sincerity, which we admire 
particularly in Flemming. But it would be difficult 
to find in all their writings one single thought, one 
single expression that had not been nsed before. The 
second Sdesian school is more ambitious; but its 
poetic ffights are more disappointing even than the 
honest prose of Opitz. The ‘ Shepherds of the Pegnitz' 
had tried to imitate the brilliant diction of the Italian 
poets ; but the modern Meistersiinger of the old town 
of Niirnberg had produced nothing but wordy jingle. 
Hoffinannswaldaii and Lohenstein, the chief heroes of 
the second Silesian school, followed in their track, and 
did not succeed better. Their compositions are bom¬ 
bastic and full of metaphors. It is a poetry of ad- 
jectiyes, without substance, truth, or taste. Yet tneir 
poetry was admixed, praised not less than Goethe and 
Schiller were praised by their contemporaries, and it 
lived beyond the seventeenth century. There were 
but few men during that time who kept aloof from 
the spirit of these two Silesian schools, and were not 
influenced by either Opitz or Hofi&nannswaldau. 
Among these independent poets we have to mention 
Friedrich von Logan, Andreas Giyphius, and THo- 
scherosch. Beside these, there were some prose 
writers whose works are not exactly works of art, but 
works of original thought, and of great importance 
to irs in tracing the progress of science and literature 
during the dreariest period of German history. We 
can only mention the Simphcissimus, a novel fiill 
of clever miniature drawing, and giving a tmtliful 
picture of German life during the Thirty Years 
War; the patriotic writings of Professor Schupp; 
the historical works of Professor Pufendorf (1631-94)) 
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tlie pietistic sermons of Spener, and of Professor 
Franke (1663-1727), tlie founder of the Orphan 
School at Halle; Professor Arnold’s (1666-1714) 
Ecclesiastical Histoiy; the first political jsamphlets 
by Professor Thomasius (1655-1728); and among 
philosophers, Jacob Bdhme at the heginning, and 
Leihuiz at the end of tlie seventeenth century. 

The second Silesian school was defeated by Gott- 
sched, professor at Leipzig. He exercised, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the same dic¬ 
tatorship as a poet and a critic wliich Opitz had 
exercised at the beginniiig of the seventeenth. Gott- 
sched was the advocate of French models in art and 
poetry, and he used his wide-spread influence in 
recommending the correct, and so-called classical 
style of the poets of the time. After having ren¬ 
dered good service in putting down the senseless 
extravagance of the school of Lohenstein, he became 
liimself a pedantic and arrogant critic; and it was 
through the opposition which he roused by his 
Gallomania, that Geinnan poetry was delivered at 
last from the trammels of that foreign school. Then 
followed a long literaiy w'arfare: Gottsched and his 
followers at Leipzig defended the French, Bodmer 
and his friends in Switzerland the English, style of 
literature. The foriner insisted on classical form and 
traditional rules; the latter on natural sentiment 
and spontaneous expression. The question was, 
whether poets should imitate the works of the 
classics, or imitate the classics who had become 
classics by imitating nohody. A German professor 
wields an immense power by means of his Journals. 
He is the editor ; he writes in them himself, and 
allows others to write; he praises his friends. 
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who are to laud Iiim in turn; he patronises his 
pupils, who are to call liim master; he abuses his 
adversaries, and asks his allies to do the same. It 
was in this manner that Professor Gottsched tri¬ 
umphed for a long time over Bodmer and his party, 
tdl at last public opinion became too strong, and tlie 
dictator died the laughing-stock of Germany. It 
was in the very thick of this literary struggle that 
the great heroes of German poetry grew up,—Klop- 
stock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Goethe, who knew both Gottsched and Bodmer, has 
described that period of fermentation and transition 
in which his own mind was formed, and his extracts 
' may be read as a commentary on the poetical pro¬ 
ductions of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
He does justice to Gunther, and more than justice to 
Liscow". He shows the influence 'which men like 
Brockes, Hagedom, and Haller exercised in making 
poetry respectable. He points out the new national 
life which-, like an electric spark, flew through the 
whole countiy when Frederick tlje Great said, ‘J’ai 
jets le bonnet les monUns;’ and defied, 

like a man, the political popery of Austria. The 
estimate which Goetlie forms of the poels of the time, 
of Gleim and Uz, of Gessner and Eabener, and more 
especially of Klopstock, Lessing, and Wieland, should 
be read in the oiiginal, as likewise Herder’s Hhap- 
> sody on Shakspeare, The latter contains the key to 
many of the secrets of that new period of literature, 
winch was inaugurated by Goethe himself and by 
those wdio like bun could dare to he classical, by 
. being true to nature and to themselves. 

My object in taking this rapid survey of German 
literatui'e has been to show that the extracts w’hich 
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I liave collected iii my ‘ Grermaii Classics ’ liave not 
been chosen at random, and that, if properly nsed, 
they can be read as a running commentary on the 
political and social history of GeiTnany. The history 
of literatiu’e is but an applied history of civilisation. 
As in the history of civilisation, we watch the play 
of the three constituent classes of society,—clergy, 
nobility, and commonei’s, we can see, in the history 
of literature, how that class which is supreme poh- 
tically, shows for the time being its supremacy in the ■ 
literary productions of the age, and impresses ite 
mark on the works of poets and philosophers. 

Speaking very generally, we might say that, during 
the first period of German history, the really moving, 
civilising, and ruling class was the clergy; and in 
the whole of German literature, nearly to the time 
of the Crusades, the clerical element predominates. 
The second period is marked by the Crusades, and 
the triumph of Teutonic and Homantic chivalry, and 
the literature of that period is of a strictly corre¬ 
spondent tone. After the Crusades, and during the 
political anarchy that followed, the sole principle of 
order and progress is found in the towns, and in the 
towns the poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries finds its new home. At last, at the time 
of the Reformation, when the political life of the 
country assumed for a time a national character, 
German Hterature also is for a short time national. ' 
The hopes, however, which had been raised of a 
national policy and of a national literature, were 
soon blighted, and, from the Thirty Tears War to 
the present day, the inheritance of the nation has 
been divided between princes and professors. There 
have been moments when the princes had to appeal 
to the nation at large, and to forget for a while 
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tlieir royal pretensions; and these times of national 
enthusiasm, as during the wars of Frederick the 
Great, and during the wars against Napoleon, have 
not failed to tell on the literature of Germany. They 
produced a national spirit, free from professorial 
narrowness, such as we find in the writings of 
Lessing and Fichte. But with the exception of 
these short lucid intervals, Germany has always 
been under the absolute despotism of a munher of 
small sovereigns and great professors, and her lite¬ 
rature has been throughout in the hands of coui’t 
poets and academic critics. Klopstock, Lessing, and 
Schiller are most free from either influence, and most 
impressed with tlie duties which a poet owes, before 
all, to the nation to which he belongs. Klopstock’s 
national enthusiasm borders sometimes on the fan¬ 
tastic, for, as his own times could not inspire him, he 
borrowed the themes of his national panegyrics from 
the distant past of Arminius and the German bards. 
Lessing looked more to his o%vn age, but he looked 
in vain for national heroes. ‘ Pity the extraordinary 
man,’ says Goethe, ‘ who had to live in such miserable 
times, which ofiTered him no better subjects than 
those which he takes for his works. Pity him, that 
in his “ Minna von Barnhelm ” lie had to take part in 
the quarrel between the Saxons and the Prussians, 
because he fouud nothing better. It was owing to 
' the rottemiess of his time that he always took, and 
was forced to take, a polemical position. In his 
“Emilia Galotti” he shows his 'pique against the 
princes; in Nathan, against the 2>riests.’ But, al¬ 
though the subjects of these works of Lessing were 
small, his object in writing was always great and 
national. He never condescended to amuse a pro¬ 
vincial court by masquerades and comedies, nor did 
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lie degrade Ids genius by pandering, like Wieland, 
to the taste of a profligate nobility. Schiller, agam, 
was a poet, truly national and truly liberal; and 
although a man of aspirations rather than of actions, 
he has left a deeper impress on the kernel of the 
nation than either Wieland or Goethe. These con¬ 
siderations, however, must not interfere with our 
appreciation of the greatness of Goethe. On the con¬ 
trary, Tvhen we see the small sphere in which,he 
moved at Weimar, we admii*e the more the height 
to which he grew, and the freedom of his genius. 
And it is, perhaps, owdng to this very absence of 
a strongly marked national feeling, that in Germany 
the first idea of a world-literature was conceived, 
‘ National literature,’ Goethe says, ‘ is of little import¬ 
ance ; the age of a world-literature is at hand, and 
every one ought to work in order to accelerate this 
new era.’ Perhaps Goethe felt that the true poet 
belonged to the whole of mankind, and that he must 
be intelligible beyond the frontiers of his own country. 
And, from this point of view, his idea of a world- 
literature has been realised, and his own works have 
gained their place side by side with the works -of 
Homer, Virgd, Dante, and Shakspeare, But, so long 
as there are different languages and different nations, 
let each poet think, and wmrk, and -write for his own 
people, without caring for the applause of other 
countries. Science and philosophy are cosmopolitan; 
poetry and art are national: and those who would 
deprive the Muses of their home-sprung character, 
%vould deprive them of much of their native charms. 
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LIST OF EXTRACTS FOR II.LUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Fourth Century after Christ. 

Gothic :— 

Ulfilas, Translation of the Bible; tke Lord's Prayer. 

Se^^enth Century. 

Old HigJi-Gcrman :•—- 

Vocabulary of St. Gall. 

Eighth Century. 

Old High German :— 

Interlinear Translation of tlie Benedictine Rules, 

Translation of the Gospel of St. Matthe^Y. 

Exhoi'tation aildressed to the Christian Laity. 

Literal Translations of the Hymns of the Old Churcli:— 

1. Dens qui cordi lumen es, 

2. Aurora lucis mtilat. 

3. Te Deum laudanius. 

The Song of Hildebrand and his son Hadubmnd—in allite¬ 
rative metre. 

Tlie Prayer from the Monastery of Wessobmn—in alliterative 
metre. 

The Apostolic Creed. 

» Ninth Century. 

Old High German :—► ^ 

From Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne—the German names of 
the Months and the Winds fixed by the Emperor, 
hluspilli, or on the Last Judgment—alliterative poem. 

The Oaths of Lewis the German, and Charles tlie Bald, and 
theii' armies at Strassbni'g, 842, in Old Frankisli 
and Old French; from tlie History of Nithard, the 
Grandson of Charlemagne. 

The Heliand, or the Sa^dour—old Saxon poem, in alliterative 
* metre. 

The Krist, or the Gospel-Book—poem in rhyme hy Otfried, 
the fmpil of Hrahanus Muurus, dedicated to Le^vis 
the German. 
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Old Sigh-German (continued) — 

Translation of a Harmony of the Gospels, 

Lay on St Peter. 

Song on the Vietoiy gained by King Lewis III. at Saiicomt, 
in S8Ij over the Normans, ^ 

Te^^th Century. 

Old Higlh-Oerman :— 

Notker Tentonicus of St. Gall— 

1, Translation of the Psalms. 

2, Treatise on Syllogisms. 

3, Translation of Anstotle. 

4, Translation of Boethius de Consolatione. 

Eleventh Century. 

Old Iligh-Oerman :— 

Williram’s Explanation of the Song of Solomon. 

Mcrigarto, or the Earth—fragment of a geographical poem. 

Twelfth Century, 

Middle Sigh-German :— 

The Life of Jesus—poem by the Nun Ava, 

Poetical Translation of the Books of Moses, 

Historical Poem on Anno, Bishop of Cologne. 

Poetical Chronicle of the Homan Emperors. 

Nortperti Tractatus de Virtutibus, translated. 

The poem of Eoland^ by Konrad the Priest, « 

The poem of Alexander, by Lamprecbt the Priest. 

Poem of Reinhart the Fox. 

Dietmar von Aist—lyrics. 

The Spervogel—^lyrics. 

The Kiirenberger—lyrics, 

Tlie Eneid, by Heinrich von Veldecke. 

Thirteenth Century. 

Middle Sigh-German :— 

HaHmann von Aue; extracts from his' Iwein —a heroic poeio. 
Tlie Old Reinmar—^lyrics> 

Walther von der Vogelweide—lyrics, 

EreidanVs Eescbeidenheit—didactic poem. 
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Middh Iliyli-GerTrutn (continued); 

Wolfram yon Eschenbach— 

1. Extracts from his ^ Parcival *—a beroic poem. 

2. Extracts fcom Ins ^ Titiirel *—-a heroic poem. 

Gottfried yon Strassbnrg j extracts from his * Tristan'—heroic 

poem. 

The poem of the Mbelunge—-epic poem. 

Thomasin yon Zerclar; extracts from his poem oii mannersj 
called ^ The Italian Guest/ 

Neidhart von Reuenthal—lyiics. 

Otto Ton Botenlanbe— lyrics. 

Gudrun—epic poem. 

The Strieker—extract fr’oin his satirical poem, ^Amis the 
Priest. ’ 

Rudolf Yon Ems—extract from his ‘ Wilhelm von Orleans.’ 
Christian yon Hamle—lyrics. 

Gottfried, von Neifen—lyrics. 

Ulrich von Lichtenstein—lyrics. 

Sermon of Friar Berth old of Regensburg, 

Reinmar von Zweter—lyrics. 

Master Stolle—satire. 

The Marner—lyrics. 

Master Konrad of Wurzburg— 

1. Poem, 

2. Extract from the Trojan War, 

Anonymous poet—extract from the life of St, Elizabeth, 
Herman der Uamenp 

Anonymous poet—extract from the ^ Wartburg Krieg/ > 
Maregravc Otto von Brandenburg— lyTics, 

Heinrich, Duke of Breslau—lyrics. * 

Hugo von Trimberg^extract from the ^ Renner,’ 

Fourteenth Century, 

Middle Higli-German :■— 

Heinrich Frauenlob—lyrics. 

Master Johann Hadlanb—-lyTics. 

Tlie Great Rosegarden—popular epic poem. 

Master Eckhart—^homily. 

Hermann von Fritzlar—life of St. Elizabeth, 

Dr. Johann Taulcr—sermon. 
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Middle Jligh-^German (continued) :— 

Heinrich Suso. 

Heinrich der Tcichner—fable, 

Peter Stichenmrfc^—on the death of Leopold, Duke of Austria^ 
1386. 

Halbsuter's poem on the Battle of Sempaehj 13S6, 

Fritsche ClosenePs Strassburg Chronicle, 

Jacob TwiiigePs Chronicle—on the Flagellants, 

% 

Fifteenth Cextuey. 

Middle JligJirGei'man :— 

Hugo von Montfort—lyrics, 

Oswald von Wolkenstein—lyrics. 

Muscatbliit—lyrics, 

Hans von Buhers Life of Diocletian, or the Seven Wise Masters, 
Popular Songs, 

Sacred Songs. 

The SouVs Comfort—didactic prose. 

Mi ch a el Beh e im—Melstergesan g. 

An Easter ilystery. 

Popular Pthynies, 

Caspar von der Koen^s Heldenbucli—Hildebrand and liis Son, 
Hiclas von Weyl’s Translations—Hieronymus at the Council 
of Constance. 

Yeit Weber’s poem on the Victory of Mnrten, 1476. 

Heinricli Steinhowers Fables. 

Sebastian Brant’s Ship of Fools, 

* Joliann Geiler von Kaisersberg—sermon. 

Emperor Maximilian—extract from the ^ Tlieuerdank,* 

Sixteenth Century, 

Modem High-Gei'man :— 

Martin Luther— 

1. Sacred Song. 

2. Letter on the Diet of the Jackdaws and Crows, 

3. His last Sermon. 

Ulrich Zwingli— 

1, A Poem on liis Illness, 

2, Criticism on Luther. 

Philipp Nicolai—sacred songs. 
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jVodern Eigh-German (continued) :— 

Justus Jonas—sacred songs, 

Ulrich Yon Hutten— 

I* Letter to Franz von Sicldngen, 

Political poem* 

Sebastian Frank— 

1, Preface to his Germania* 

2, ILiidolf Yon Habsburg, 

3* Maximilian der Erste* 

4. Fables* 

Burkard Waldis—fables* 

Hans Sachs— 

T- Sacred Song. 

2* Poem on the Death of Martin Lather* 

3* Poem on the War. 

Petermann Etterliu’s Cliromcle—William Tell and Eudolf von 
Habsbnrg* 

Aegidius Tschudi*s Chi'onlele—William Tell. 

Paulas Melissns Schede. 

Johann Fischart— 

I* Exhortation addressed to the German people. 

3* Das gluckhafte vSelufF. 

Georg Hollenhageu—fable. 

Popular Books— 

JC. Tjll EuIenspiegeJ* 

2, Dr. Faust. 

^ Popular Songs, 

j 

Sm^raTEEXTH Cextuuy* 

EodevKi Etgh'‘G 6 viYiciii :—- 

Martin Opitz, and the First Silesian School. 

Georg Rudolf Weckherlin, 

, Anonymous Poem—^ 0 Ewigkeit. ^ 

Michael Altenbuvg's Camp-song (Gustavos Adolphus), 

JciJiaxmes Heermann—sacred song* 

Popular Songs, 

Johann Arndt—- 

* * I - SacTe^l Song. . 

2. On the Power and Necessity of Prayer* 

Jacob Bbhme, Mysterium Magnum, 

Job aim Valentin Andrea e, 
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Modern Higlt^German (continued) :— 

Eriedricii Spec, 

Julius Willielm Zmcgi'cff* 

Friedricli von Logau, 

Simon Dach and the Kdnigsberg SchooL 
Paul Flemming. 

Paul Gerhard. 

Georg Philipp Harsdorffer and the Nui-nberg SchooL 
Johannes Eist. 

Andreas Gryphins— 

1, Sonnets. 

2. From the Tragedy ^ Cardenio and Gelinde.^ 

Joachim Ilachel^—satire. 

Johann Michael Moscherosch—satires, 

Christoph von Grxmmelshausenj Siniplicissimus — noveL 
Johann Balthasar Sclmpp—on the German Language. 
Angelas Silesius. 

Hoffmannswaldau and Lohenstein—Second Silesian School. 
Abraham a Santa Clara—sermon. 

Philipp Jacob Spener—on Luther. 

Gottfried Ai'nold—sacred poem, 

Christian Weise. 

Hans Assmann von Ahschatz. 

Friedrich R. L. von Cauitz. 

Christian Weraicke. 

Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz—^on the German Language. 

Eighteenth Centgey. 

Modern lligh-Gennan :—- 

Johann Christoph Gottsched—Cato, 

Johann Jacob Bodmer—Character of German Poetry, 
EaHhold Heinrich Brockes. 

Johann Christian Gunther. 

Nicolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzeiidorf. 

Christian Ludwig Liscow. 

Friedrich von Hagedoni. 

• Albrecht von Haller. 

Gottlieb Wilhelm Raheuer. 

Ewald Christian von Kleist. 

Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert. 
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Modern lliglirGevman (continued) 

Johann Lud\\dg Gleini. 

Johann Peter Uz, 

Justus Moser. 

Kdopstock. See below. 

Salomon Gessner. 

Johann Wmckelmann. 

Lessing. See below. 

Johann Georg Hamann. 

Immanuel Kant. 

Johann August Musaeus. 

Wieland. See below. 

Gottlieb Konrad Pfejffel, 

Christian Priedrich Daniel >Sclnibart, 

Matthias Claudius. 

* Johann Caspar Lavater. 

Herder. See below. 

Heinrich Jungj Stilling. 

Georg Christoph Lichtenberg. 

Gottfried August Burger. 

Johann Heinrich Toss. 

Priedrich Leopold und Christian Grafen zu Stollbcrg. 

Das Sichengestirn der Dichter des achtzelmten Jahrhunderts— 
I, Priedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. 

3. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 

3. Christoph Martin Wieland. 

4. Johann Gottfi'iecl von Herder. 

5. • Johann WoI%ang von Goethe. * 

6. Johann Christopli Priedrich von Scliiller- 

7. Jean Paul Priedrich Hichter. 

• 1858. 
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EVEN liundred years ago! What a long time 



^ it seems! Philip Augustus, King of France; 
Tlenry II, King of England; Frederic I, the famous 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany! When we read 
of their times, the times of the Crusades, we feel 
as the Greeks felt when reading of the War of Troy. 
We listen, we admire, but we do not compare the 
heroes of St. Jean d’Acre with the great generals of 
the nineteenth century. They seem a different race of 
men from those who are now living, and poetry and 
tradition have lent to their royal frames such colossal 
jaroportions that we hardly dare to criticise the legend¬ 
ary history of their chivalrous achievements. It. was 
a time of heroes, of saints, of martyrs, of miracles! 
Thomas a’Becket was murdered at Canterbury, but 
for more than three hundred years his name lived 
on, and his bones were working miracles, and his 
soul seemed as it were embodied and petrified 
in the lofty pillars that surround the spot of his 
martyrdom. Abelard was persecuted and impri¬ 
soned, but his sphit revived in the Reformers of 


^ ‘ Des Minnesangs Fruhling,’ Hcrausgegeben Tort Karl Lach- 
maBn und Nloritz Haupt. Leipzig, 1857. 
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the sixteentli century, and the shrine of Abelard and 

Heloise in the Pere Lachaise is still decorated every 

year with garlands of immortelles. Barbarossa was 

drowned in the same river in which Alexander the 

Great had bathed his royal limbs, but his fame lived 

on in every cottage of Germany, and the peasant near 

the Kyffhauser still believes that some day the mighty 

Emperor will awake from his long slumber and rouse 

the people of Germany from them fatal dreams. We 

dare not hold communion with such stately heroes as 

■/ 

Frederick tlie Eed-beard, and Eichard the Lion-heart; 
they seem half to belong to the realm of fable. We 
feel from our very schooldays as if we could shake 
hands with a Themistocles and sit down in the 
company of a Julius Csesar, but we are awed by 
the presence of those tall and silent knights, with 
their hands folded and their legs crossed, as we see 
them reposing in full armour on the tombs of our 
cathedrals. 

And yet, however different in all other respects, 
these men, if they once lift their steel beaver and 
unbuckle their rich armour, are wonderfully like 
ourselves. Let us read the poetry, which they , 
either wrote themselves, or to which they liked to 
listen in their castles on the Ehine or under their 
tents in Palestine, and we find it is poetry which 
a Te nn yson or a Moore, a Goethe or Heine might 
have written. Neither Julius Caesar nor Themis¬ 
tocles would know what was meant by such poetry. 
It is modem poetiy—poetry unknown to the ancient 
world, and who invented it nobody can tell. It is 
sometimes called romantic, but this is a strange 
misnomer. Neither the Eomans, nor the lineal de¬ 
scendants of the Eomans, the Italians, the Pro- 
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vencalSj the Spaniards, can claim that poetry as 
their own. It is Teutonic poetry—purely Teutonic 
in its heart and soul, tliough its utterance, its rhyme 
and metre, its grace and imagery, show the marks 
of a warmer clime. It is called sentimental poetry, 
the poetry of the heart rather than of the head, 
tlie picture of the inward rather than of the out¬ 
ward world. It is subjective as distinguished from 
objective poetiy, as the German critics, in their 
scholastic language, are fond of expressing it. It 
is Gothic, as contrasted with classical poetry. The 
one, it is said, suhlimizes nature, the other bodies 
forth spirit—the one deifies the human, the other 
humanizes the divine-—the one is ethnic, the other 
Chiistian. But all these are hut names, and their 
true meaning must be discovered iu the works of 
art themselves, and in the histoiy of the times 
wfiich produced the artists, the poets, and their 
ideals. We shah perceive the difference between 
these two hemispheres of the Beautiful better if 
we think of Homefis ‘ Helena’ and Dante’s ‘ Beatrice,’ 
if we look at the ‘Venus of Milo’ and a ‘Madonna’ 
pf Francia, than in reading the profonndest ' systems 
of sesthetics. 

The work which has caused these refiections Is 
a volume of German poetry, just published by Lach- 
mann and Haupt. It is called ‘Des Minnesangs 
Fruhling—the Spring of the Songs of Love and if 
contains a collection of the poems of twenty German 
poets, all of whom lived dining the period of the 
Crusades, under the Hohenstanfen Emperors, from 
about 1170 to 1230. This period may well he 
called the spring of German poetry, though the 
summer that followed was but of short duration, 
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and tlie autumn was cheated of the rich harvest 
which the spring had promised. Tiecb, one of the 
first who gathered the flowers of that forgotten 
.spring', describes it in glowing language. ' At that 
time/ he says, ‘believers sang of faith, lovers of 
love, knights described knightly actions and battles ; 
and loving, believing knights were their chief audi¬ 
ence. The spring, beauty, gaiety, were objects that 
could never tire : great duels, and deeds of arms 
canied away every hearer, the more surely, the 
stronger they were painted; and as the pillars and 
dome of the church encircle the flock, so did religion, 
as the highest, encircle poetry and reality; and every 
heart, in equal love, humbled itself before her.’ Car¬ 
lyle, too, has listened with delight to those merry 
songs of spring. ‘ Then truly/ he says, ‘ was the 
time of singing come ; for princes and prelates, em¬ 
perors and squires, the wise and the simple, men, 
women and children, all sang and rhymed, or de¬ 
lighted in hearing it done. It was a universal noise 
of song, as if the spring of manhood had an'ived, and 
warblings from every spray—not indeed, mthout in- 
fijflte twitterings also, which, except their gladness, 
had no music—were bidding it .welcome.’ And yet 
it was not all gladness; and it is strange that Car¬ 
lyle, who has so keen an ear for the silent melan¬ 
choly of the human hear't, should not have heard 
that tone of sorrow and fateful boding which breaks, 
like a suppressed sigh, through the free and light 
music of that Swabian era. The brightest sky of 
spring is not without its clouds in Germany, and 
' the German heart is never happy without some sad¬ 
ness. Whether we listen to a short ditty, or to the 
epic ballads of the ‘Nihelunge/ or to Wolfram’s grand 
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poems of tlie ^ Parcival ^ and the ^ Holy Graal/ it is the 
same everywliere. There is always a mingling of 
light and shade,—in. joy a fear of sorrow, in sorrow 
a rav of hope, and throughout the whole, a silent 
wondering at this strange world* Here is a speci¬ 
men of an anonymous poem-—and anonymous poetry 
is an iiiyentioii peculiarly Teutonic# It was written 
before the twelfth centiuy; its language is strangely 
simple, and sometimes uncouth* But there is truth 
in it, and it is truth after all, and not fiction, that is 
the secret of all poetiy :— 

It lias pained me in the heart, 

Pull many a time, 

That I yearned after that 
WHiich I may not have. 

Nor ever shall win* 

It is very grievous. 

I do not mean gold or silver ; 

It is more like a human heart. 


I trained me a falcon, 

More thstn a year, 
yfhviL 1 had tamed him, 

As I would have him, 

And had well tied his feathers 
With golden chains, 

He soared up very high, 

And flew into other lands. 

I saw the falcon since, 

Fl}nng happily; 

Ec canicd on his foot 
Silken straps, 

And his plumage was 

All red of gold. 

May God send them together, 
'N^Uio would fain he lo%^ed* 
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The key-note of the whole poem of the 'Nibe- 
]un£;e/ such as it was written down at the end of the 
twelfth, or the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
is ‘Sorrow after Joy.* This is the fatal spell against 
which all the heroes are fighting, and fighting in 
vain. And as Hagen dashes the Chaplain into the 
waves, in order to belie the prophecy of the Mer¬ 
maids, but the Chaplain rises, and Hagen rushes 
headlong into destruction, so Chriemhilt is bar¬ 
gaining and playing with the same inevitable fate, 
cautiously guarding her young heart against the 
happmess of love, that she may escape the sorrow’'s 
of a broken heart. She, too, has been dreaming ‘ of 
a wild young falcon that she trained for many a day, 
till two fierce eagles tore it.* And she rushes to her 
mother TJte, that she may read the dream for her; 
and her mother tells her what it means. And then 
the coy maiden answers :— 

.... no more, no more, dear mother, say, 

From jnany a woman’s fortune this truth is clear as day, 
Tliat falsely smiling Pleasure with Pain requites us ever. 

I from both will keep me, and thus will sorrow never. 

But Siegfried comes, and Chriemhilts heart does 
no longer cast up the bright and the dark days of 
life. To Siegfried she belongs; for him she lives, 
and for him, when ‘two fierce eagles tore Ifim, she 
. dies. A still wilder tragedy hes hidden in the songs 
of the ‘ Edda,’ the most ancient fragments of truly 
Teutonic poetry. Wolfram’s poetry is of the same 
sombre cast. He wrote his ‘Parcival’ about the time 
, when the songs of the ‘Hibelunge’ were written down. 
The subject was taken by him from a French source. 
It belonged originally to the British cycle of Arthur 
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and his Knights. But Wolfram took the story 
merely as a skeleton, to which he himself gave a 
new body and soul. The glory and happiness wliich 
this world can give, is to him but a shadow—the 
crown for which his hero fights is that of the Holy 
Graal. 

Faith, Love, and Honour are the chief subjects of 
the so-called Minnesanger, They are not what we 
should call erotic poets. Minne means love in the 
old German language, but it means, oiiginally, not 
so much passion and desire, as thoughtfulness, reve¬ 
rence, and remembrance. In English Minne would 
be ‘ Minding,’ and it is different therefore from the 
Greek Eros, the Homan Amor, and the French 
Amour. It is different also from the German Liehe, 
which means originally desire, not love. Most of 
the poems of the ‘Minnesanger’ are sad rather than 
joyful—joyful in sorrow, sorrowful in joy. The same 
feehngs have since been so often repeated by poets 
in all the modem languages of Europe, that much 
of what we read in the * Minnesanger’ of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries sounds stale to our ears. 
Yet there is a simplicity about these old songs, ,a 
want of effort, an entire absence of any attempt to 
please or to surprise, and we listen to them as we 
listen to • a friend who tells us his sufferings in 
broken and homely words, and whose truthful prose 
appeals to our heart more strongly than the most 
elaborate poetry of a Lamartine or a Heine. It is 
extremely difficidt to translate these poems from 
tlie language in which they are written, the so-called 
Middle High-German, into modem German—much 
more so to render them into English. But trans¬ 
lation is at the same time the best test of the true 
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poetical value of any poem, and we believe that 
inany of the poems of the ’Mhmesangers can bear 
that test. Here is another poem, very much in the 
. style of the one quoted above, but written by a poet 
whose name is known, Dietmar von Eist;— 

A lady stood alone, 

And gazed across tlio lieatii, 

And gazed for her love. 

She saw a falcon flying. 

'O happy falcon that thou ai't, 

Thou fliest wherever thou likest; 

Thou choosest in the forest 
A tree that pleases thee. 

Thus I too had done. 

I chose myself a man: 

Him my eyes selected. 

Heantiful ladies envy me foi' it. 

Alas ! why will they not leave me my love i 
1 did not desire the beloved of any one of them. 

How woe to thee, joy of summer! 

The song of birds is gone 3 
So are the leaves of the lime-tree : 

Henceforth, my pretty eyes too 
Will be OTercast. 

My love, thou shouldst take leave 
Of other ladies; 

> 

Yes, ray bero, tbou sliouldst avoid them. 

Wlien thou sawest me first, 

I seemed to thee in truth 
Kight lovely made: 

I remind thee of it, dear man! ’ 

These poems, simple and homely as they seem to 
ns, W'ere loved and admired by the peo2:)le for whom 
they %vere written. They were copied and pre¬ 
served with the greatest care in the albums of Kings' 
and Queens, and some of them were translated into 
foreign languages. The poem which we quoted first 
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was translated as an Italian sonnet in the thirteenth 
centniy, and has been published in Franc Trucchi's 
‘Poesie Italiane Iiiedite — 

Tapina me, clie amava uno sparviero; 
auiaval tanto cli' io me ne moi'ia : 
a Io ri cilia mo ben m’ era maniero 
ed xmque troppo pascer no' 1 do via. 
or montato e stiiito si aiterOj 
assai pin altero cbe far non solia; 
ed $ ass iso dentro a un rerziero, 
e mi' altra donna V arerli in balia, 
ispaiTier mio^ cli'io tVavea nodrito; 
soiiaglio d’oro ti facea portare, 
perche nell' nccellar fossi piu ardito, 
or sei sail to siccome Io marOj 
ed liai rotti li gcttij e sei fuggito 
quando eri fermo nel tuo nccellare. 

One of ilie iiiost original and thouglitfiil of tlie 
* Minnesanger' is tlie old Eeinmar, His poems are 
given now for tbe first time in a correct and read¬ 
able text by Paclimann and Haupt, and many a 
diificult passage has been elucidated by their notes. 
His poems, however, are not easy to read, and we 
should have been thankful for some more help than 
the editors have given us in their notes. The fol¬ 
lowing is a specimen of EeinmaFs poetiy:— 

High as the siin stands my heart: 

That is because of a lady who can he without change 
In her grace, wherever she be. ° . 

She makes me free from all sorrow. 

I have nothing to give her, but my own life, 

That belongs to her; the beautiful woman gives me always 

Joyj and a Mgli miudj 

If I tiiink of itj xybat sbe does for mo. 
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Well is it for me tliat I found her so true f 
Wlierever she dwell, she alone makes every land dear to me ; 
If she Aveut across the wild sea. 

There I should go; I long so much for her. 

If I had the wisdom of a thousand men, it would be well 
That I keep her, whom I should serA^e: 

May she take care right Avell, 

That nothing sad may ever befall me through her* 

I was never quite blessed, but through her : 

Whatever I Avish to her, may she allow it to me! 

It was a blessed thing for me 

That she, the Beautiful, received me into her grace* 

Carijle, no doubt, is right Ti'hen be says, that 
among all this warbling of love there are infinite- 
twitterings which, except their gladness, have little 
to charm ns. Yet we like to read them as part of 
the bright Instory of those bygone days. One poet 
sings:— 

If the whole world was mine, 

From the Sea to the Rhine, 

I Avould gladly give it all, 

That the Queen of England 
Lay in my aiuns, etc. 

liVlio was the impertinent German that dared to 
faU in love with a Queen of England ? We do not 
know. But there can be no doubt that the Queen 
of England whom he adored was the gay and beau¬ 
tiful Eleonore of Poitou, the Queen of Henry II, 
who filled the heart of manv a Crusader with un- 
holy thoughts. Her daughter, too, Mathilde, who 
was married to Henry the Lion of Saxony, inspired 
many a poet of those days. Her beauty was cele¬ 
brated by the Provencal* Troubadoui’s; and at the 
Court of her husband, she encouraged several of her 
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German vassals to follow the example of tlie Frencli 
and Norman Knights, and sing the love of Tristan 
and Isolt, and the adventures of the Knights of 
Charlemagne. They must have been happy times, 
those times of the Crusades! Nor have they passed 
away without leaving their impress on the hearts 
and minds of the nations of Europe. The Holy 
Sepulchre, it is true, is still in the hands of the 
Infidels, and the bones of the Crusaders lie buried 
in unhallowed soil, and their deeds of valour are 
well nigh forgotten, and their chivah'ous Tourna¬ 
ments and their Courts of Love are smiled at by 
a wiser e’eneration. But much that is noble and 

O 

heroic in the feelings of the mneteenth century has 
its hidden roots in the thirteenth. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture and Gothic poetry are the children of the 
same mother; and if the true but unadorned lan¬ 
guage of the heaih, the aspirations of a real faith, 
the sorrow and joy of a true love are still listened 
to by the nations of Europe—and if what is called 
the Komantic school is strong 'enough to hold its 
ground against the classical taste and its Koyal 
patrons, such as Louis XIV, Charles II, and 
Frederick the Great-—we owe it to those chivalrous 
poets who dared for the first time to he what they 
were, and to say what they felt, and to whom faith, 
love, and honour were worthy subjects of poetry, 
tboiigh they lacked tbe sanction of the Periclean 
and Augustan ages. 

The new edition of the Poems of the ‘ Minn e- 
siinger’ is a masterpiece of German scholarship. It 
was commenced by Laehmann, the greatest critic 
after Wolf, that Germany has produced. Laehmann 
died before the work was finished, and Professor 
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Hanpt, liis successor at Berlin, undertook to finish 
it. His share in the edition, particularly in the 
notes, is greater than that of Lachmajm, and the 
accuracy with which the text has been restored from 
more than twenty MSS, is worthy of the great pupil 
of that great master. 

1858. 
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^HE critical periods in tlie history of the world are 


best studied in the lives of a few representative 
men. The history of the German Eeformation assumes 
a living, intelligible, and human chai'acter iir the 
biographies of the Reformers; and no Iiistorian would 
imagine that he understood the secret springs of that 
mighty revolution in Germany without having read 
the works of Hutten, the table-talk of Luther, the 
letters of Melanchthon, and the sermons of Zwingli. 
But although it is easy to single out representative 
men in the great decisive struggles of liistory, they 
are more difficult to find during the preparatory 
periods. The years from 1450 to 1500 are as im¬ 
portant as the years from 1500 to 1550-—nay, to the 
thoughtful historian, that silent period of incubation 
is perhaps of deeper interest than the violent out¬ 
burst of the sixteenth century. But where, during 
those years, are the men of sufficient eminence to 
represent the age in which they lived 1 It was an 
age of transition and preparation, of dissatisfaction 
and hesitation. Like the whole of the fifteenth 


’ Sebastian Brant’s ‘ Nan-enscliiff.’ Herausgegeben von Tried- 
ricli Zamcke. Leipzig^ 
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centurVj 'it Y’as rich in scholars, copious in pedants, 
hut poor in genius, and barren of strong thinkers,’ 
TVe must not look for heroes in so unheroic an age, 
hut be satisfied with men if they be but a head taller 
than their contemporaries. 

One of the most interesting men in whose life and 
writings the history of the preliminary age of the 
German Reformation may be studied, is Sebastian 
Brant, the famous author of the famous ‘Ship of 
Fools.’ He w-as born in the year 1457. The Council 
of Basle had failed to fulfil the hopes of the Gei'inan 
laity as to a reformatio ecclesice in capite et memhris. 
In the very year of Brant’s birth, Martin Meyer, the 
Cliancellor of Mayence, had addressed his letter to 
his former friend, .iEneas Sylvius—a national mani¬ 
festo, m boldness and vigour only surpassed by the 
powerful pamphlet of Luther, ‘ To the Nobility of the 
German Nation.’ Germany seemed to awaken at 
last to her position, and to see the dangers that 
threatened her political and religious freedom. The 
new movement which had taken place in Italy in 
classical learning, supported chiefiy by Greek refugees, 
began to extend its quiclcening influence beyond thg 
Alps. HHueas Sidvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, 
^45^) writes in one of his letters, that poets were 
held in no estimation in Germany, though he admits 
that their poetry is less to be blamed for this than 
"their patrons, the princes, who care far more for any 
trifles than for poetry. Tire Germans, he says, do 
not care for science nor for a lorowledge of classical 
literature, and they have hardly heard the name of 
■Cicero or any other orator. In the eyes of the 
Italians, the Germans were barbarians; and when 
Constantine Lascaris saw the first specimen of 

VOL. in, F 
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printiEg'j he was told by the Italian priests^ that this 
invention had lately been made cijpud hciTbo^Tos i% 
urhe Germanice. They were dangerous neighbours 
these baxharians, who could make such discoveries 
ixs the art of printing; and Brant lived to see the 
time when Joh. Csesarius was able to write to a 
friend of bis ' At this moment, Germany, if she 
does not surpass Italy, at least need not, and will not, 
yield to her, not so mnch on account of her empire, 
as for her wonderful fecundity in leamed men, and 
the almost incredible growth of learning. 

This period of slow but steady progress, from the 
invention of pirinting to the Coxmcil of Worms, is 
bridged over by the life of Sebastian Brant, who 
lived from 1457 to 1521. Brant was very early the 
fiiend of Peter Scliott, and through him had been 
broxigbt in contact with a circle of learned men, 
who were busily engaged m founding one of the 
first schools of classical learning at Schlettstadt. 
Men like Jac. WhnpheUixg, Joh. Torrentinus, Floren- 
tins Hundius, and Johannes Hugo, belonged to that 
society. Brant afterwards went to Basle to study 
law. Basle was then a young University. It had 
only been founded in 1459, but it was already a suc¬ 
cessful rival of Heidelberg. The struggle between 
the Realists and Nominalists was then raging ah. 
over Europe, and it divided the University of Basle 
into two parties, each of them trying to gain in-' 
Alienee and adherents among the young students. 
It has been usual to look upon the Realists as the 
Conservative, and upon the Nominalists as the 
Liberal, party of the fifteenth century. But although' 
at times this was the case, philosophical opinions, on 
which the differences between these two parties were 
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founded, were not of sufficient strength to determine 
for anj lengtli of time the political and religious 
bias of either school. The Realists were chiefly 
supported by the Dominicans, the N'ominalists by 
the Franciscans; and there, is always a more gentle 
expression beaming in the eyes of the followers of 
the seraphic Doctor, particularly if contrasted with 
the stern frown of the Dominican. Ockam himself 
was a Franciscan, and those who thought with him 
were called doctores renovatores and so]yhislw. Sud¬ 
denly, however, the tables were turned. At Oxford, 
tbe Realists, in following out their principles in 
a more independent spirit, had arrived at results 
dangerous to the peace of the Church. As philo¬ 
sophers, they began to carry out the doctrines of 
Plato in good earnest—as reformers, they looked 
wistfully to the early centuries of the Christian 
Church. The same liberal and independent spirit 
reached from Oxford to Prague, and the expulsion 
of the German nation from that University may be 
traced to the same movement. The Realists were at 
that time no longer in the good odour of orthodoxy; 
and, at the Council of Constant, the Uominalistjt, 
such as Job. Gerson and Petrus de AUiaco, gained 
triumphs which seemed for a time to make them the 
arbiters of pubhc opinion in Germany, and to give 
them the means of securing the Chimch against the 
'attacks of Huss on one side, and against the more 
dangerous encroachments of the Pope and the monks 
on the other. This triumph, however, was of short 
duration. All the rights which the Germans seemed 
’to have conquered at the Councils of Constanz and 
Basle were sacrificed by tbeir own Emperor. No one 
dared to say again, what Gregory von Heimburg had 
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said to tlie Italian clergy—‘ Quid fines alienos inva- 
ditis 1 (juid falcem vestrarn in niessem alienam ex- 
tenditis ? ^ Under JEiJiesiS SylviuSj tlie power of tlie 
Pope in Germany was as absolute as ever. The 
Nominalist party lost all the ground wliicb it had 
gained before. It was looked upon with suspicion by 
Pope and Emperor, It was banished from Courts and 
Universities, and the disciples of the Realistic school be¬ 
gan a complete crusade against the followers of Ockatn. 

Johannes Eeynlin a Lapide, a former bead of 
a house in Paris, migi’ated to Basle, in order to lend 
his influence and authority to the Realist party in 
that rising University. Trithemius says of him;— 

* Hie doctrinam eorum Parisiensium qui reales appel- 
lantur primus ad Basil iensium universitatem trans- 
tulit, ibidemque plantavit, roboravit et auxit.’ This 
Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, however, though a violent 
champion of the then victorious Realist party, was 
by no means a man without liberal sentiments. On 
many points the Eeahsts were more tolerant, or at 
least more enlightened, than the Nominalists. They 
counted among themselves better scholars than the 
adherents of Ockam. They were the first and fore¬ 
most to point out the uselessness of the dry scholastic 
system of teaching grammar and logic, and nothing 
else. And though they cherished their own ideas as 
to the supreme authority of the Pope, the divine 
right of the Emperor, or the immaculate conception ’ 
of the Virgin (a dogma denied by the Dominicans, 
and defended by the Eranciscans), they were always 
ready to point ont abuses and to suggest reforms. 
The age in which they lived was not an age oiP 
decisive thought or decisive action. There was a 
want of character in individuals as well as in parties; 
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and the points in which they differed were of small 
importance, though they masked differences of gTeater 
weight. At Basle, the men who were gathered round 
Johannes a Lapide, were what we should call Liberal 
Conservatives, and it is among them that we fin d 
Sebastian Brant. Basle could then boast of some of 
the most eminent men of the time. Besides Agricola, 
and AVimpheling, and Geiler von Kaisersberg, and 
Trithemius, E,euchlin was there for a time, and 
Wessel, and the Greek Kontablacos. Sebastian Brant, 
though on friendly terms with most of these men, 
was their junior ■ and, among his contemporaries, 

, a new generation grew up, more independent and 
more free-spoken than their masters, though as yet 
very far from any revolutionary views .in matters 
of Church or State. Feuds broke out very soon 
between the old and the young schools. Locker, the 
friend of Brant—the poet who had turned his ‘ Ship 
of Fools' into Latin verse—published a poem, in 
which he attacked rather petulantly the scholastic 
philosophy and tlieology. Wijiipheling, at the re¬ 
quest of Geiler of Kaisersberg, Jmd to pmiish him 
for this audacity, and lie did it in a pamplilet fuU pf 
the most vulgar abuse. Benchlin also had given 
offence, and was attacked and persecuted; but his 
party retaliated by the 'Epistolae Ohscurorum Vi- 
rorum.' Tims the Conservative, or Bealistic party 
became divided; and when, at the beginning of 
a new centuiy and a new era in the history of the 
world, Luther raised his voice in defence of national 
and religious freedom, he was joined not only by 
the more advanced descendants of the Nominalistic 
school, hut by all the vigour, the talent, and the 
intellect of the old Conseiwatives. 
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Braiit liimselfj thougli lie lived at Strasliiirg up 
to 1521, did not join the standard of the Eefoima- 
tion. He had learned to grumhle, to find fault, to 
abuse and to condemn; but his time was gone when 
the moment for action arrived. And yet he helped 
toward the success of the Reformation m Germany. 
He had been one of the first, after the discoveiy of 
pi-inting, to use the German language for political 
purposes. His fly sheets, his illustrated editions, had 
given useful hints how to address the large masses of 
the people. If he looked upon the world, as it then 
was, as a ship of fools, and represented every weak¬ 
ness, vice, and wickedness, under the milder colour of 
foolery, the people who read his poems singled out 
some of his fools, and called them knaves. The great 
work of Sebastian Brant was his ‘ ISTarrenschiff.' It 
was first published in 1497, at Basle, and the first 
edition, though on account of its woodcuts it could 
not have been a very cheap hook, was sold off at once. 
Edition after edition followed, and translations were 
published in Latin, in Low German, in Dutch, in 
French, and English. Sermons were preached on the 
‘Narrenschiff;’ Trithemius calls it Divina Sath'a, 
Locher compares Brant - with Dante, Hutten calls 
him the new lawgiver of German poetry. The 
‘ Narrenschiff’ is a work which we may still read 
with pleasure, though it is difficult to account for 
its immense success at the time of its publication. 
Some historians ascribe it to the woodcuts. They 
are certainly very clever, and there is reason to sup¬ 
pose that most of them were, if not actually drawn, 
at least _ suggested by Brant himself. Yet even a 
Turner has failed to render mediocre poetry popular 
by his illustrations, and there is nothing to show that 
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the caricatures of Brant were preferred to his satires. 
Now his satires, it is true, are not very powerful, nor 
pungent, nor original. But his style is free and easy. 
Brant is not a ponderous poet. He 'writes in short 
chapters, and mixes his fools in such a manner that 
we always meet with a variety of new faces. It is 
true that all this would hardly he sufficient to secure 
a decided success for a work like his at the present 
day. But then we must remember the time in 
which he wrote. What had the poor people of 
Germany to read toward the end of the fifteenth 
century? Printing had been invented, and books 
were published and sold with great rapidity. People' 
were not only fond, but proud, of reading books. 
Beading was fashionable, and the first fool who 
enters Brant’s ship is the man who buys books. 
But wbat were tbe books that were offered for sale ? 
We find among the early prints of the fifteenth 
centuiy religions, theological, and classical works in 
great abundance, and we know that the respectable 
and wealthy burghers of Augsbiug and Strasburg- 
were proud to fill then,’ shelves with these portly 
volumes. But then German aldermen had wivp, 
and daughters, and sons, and what were they to read 
durmg the long winter evenings ? The poetry of the 
thirteenth century was no longer intelligible, and the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had produced very 
little that wordd be to the taste of young ladies and 
gentlemen. The poetry of the ' Meistersanger ’ was 
not very exhilarating. The romances of ' The Book 
of Heroes ’ had lost all their native charms under the 
rough treatment they had experienced at the hand of 
their latest editor, Caspar von der Eoen. The so- 
called ‘ JEsteries ’ (not mysteiies) might be very W'ell 
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as Christmas pantomimes once a year, hut they could 
not he read for their own sake, like the dramatic 
literature of later times. The light literature of the 
day consisted entirely in novels, and in spite of their 
miserable character, their popularity was immense. 
Eesides the ‘ Gesta Eomanorum ’ which were turned 
into German verse and prose, we meet wdth French 
novels, snch as ‘ Lother and Maler,’ translated by 
a Countess of Nassau in 1437, and ju'inted in 1514; 
‘ Pontus and Sidonia,’ translated from the French 
by Eleonore of Scotland, the wife of Sigismund of 
Austria, published 1498; ‘Melusina,' equally from 
the French, published 1477. The old epic poems of 
Tristan, and Lancelot, and AVigalois, w'ere too long 
and tedious. People did not care any longer for the 
deep thoughts of Wolfram voii Eschenbach, and the 
beautiful poetry of Gottfried von Strassburg. They 
wanted only the plot, the story, the dry hones, and 
these were dished up in the prose novels of the 
fifteenth centurj^ and afterwards collected ixr the so- 
called ‘ Book of Love.’ There was room, therefore, 
at that time for a work like the ‘ Ship of Fools.’ It 
was the first printed book that treated of contempo¬ 
raneous events and living persons, instead of old 
German battles and French knights. People are 
always fond of reading the history of their own 
times. It the good qualities of their age are brought 
out, they think ot themselves or their friends; if the 
dam features of their contemporaries are exhibited, 
they think of their neighbours and enemies. Now, 
the ‘ Ship of Fools’ is just such a satire which ordi¬ 
nary people would read, and read with pleasure. 
They might feel a slight twinge now and then, but 
they would put down the book at the end, and thank 
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God tliat they were not like other men. There is a 
chapter on Misers—and who would not gladly give a 
penny to a beggar ? There is a chapter on Gluttony 
—and who was ever more than a little exhilarated 
after dinner 1 There is a chapter on Church-goers— 
and who ever went to church for respectability’s sake, 
or to show off a gaudy dress, or a fine dog, or a new 
hawk? There is a chapter on Dancing—-and who 
ever danced except for the sake of exercise 1 There is 
a chapter on Adultery—-and who ever did more than 
flirt with his neiffhboru’’s wife ? We sometimes wish 
that Brant’s satire had been a little more searching, 
and that, instead of his many allusions to classical 
fools (for his book is full of scholarship), he had 
given us a little more of the chi'onique scandaleuse 
of his own time. But he vAs too good a man to do 
this, and his contemporaries no doubt were grateful 
to liiin for Jiis forbearance. 

Brant’s poem is not easy to read. Tliougli he wms 
a contemporary of Luther, his language differs much 
more from modem German than Luther’s transla¬ 
tion of the Bible. His ‘ Ship of Fools ’ wanted a 
commentary, and this want has been supplied by one 
of the most learned and industrious scholars of 
Germany, Professor Zamcke, in his lately published 
edition of the ‘ Harrenschiff.’ This must have been 
a work of many years of hard labour. ISTothing that 
is worth knowing about Brant and his wmrks has 
been omitted, and we hardly know of any commen- 
taiy on Aristophanes or Juvenal in which every diffi¬ 
culty is so honestly met as in Professor Zaimcke’s 
notes on the German satirist. The editor is a most 
minute and painstakhig ciitic. He tries to re-estab- 
hsh the conect reading of every word, and he enters 
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upon Ms work with as much zeal as if the world could 
not be saved till every tittle of Brant’s poem had 
been restored. He is, however, not only a critic, hut 
a sensible and honest man. He knows what is worth 
knowing and what is not, and he does not allow him¬ 
self to be carried away by a desire to display his own 
superior acquirements—a weakness which makes so 
many of his colleagues forgetful of the real ends of 
knowledge, and the real duties of the scholar and the 
Mstorian. 

We have to say a few words on the English 
translation of Brants ‘ Ship of Eools.’ It was not 
made from the original, but from Locher’s Latin 
translation. It reproduces the matter, but not the 
manner of the original satire. Some portions are 
added by the translator, Alexander Barclay, and in 
some parts his translation is an improvement on the 
original. It was printed in 1508, published 1509, 
and went tlirough several editions. 

The following may serve as a specimen of Barclay’s 
translation, and of his original contributions to Brant’s 
‘ Navis Stultifera : ’— 

Here begimietli the ' Ship of Fooles,’ anti first of unprofitable 
books >— 

I am the first foole of all the whole nayie^ 

Tt) keep the Pompe^ the HelniOj and eke the Sayle: 

For this is niy minde, tliis one pleasure have 
Of hookes to have gi'eat plentie and apparayle* 

I take no wisdome by them, nor yet avayle^ 

Kor them pereeave not, and then I them despise : 

Thus am I a foole^ and all that sue that guise. 

That in this Ship the cbiefe place I governe^ 

By this wide Sea with fooles wandring. 

The cause is plaine and easy to discerncs 
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Still ani I busy;, bookes assembling. 

For to have plentie it is a pleasant thing 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in liande : 

But what they meane do I not tmderstande. 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honoure, saving them from filth and ordure, 

By often brusshing and mnch diligence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleasant coverture. 

Of Damas, Sattin, or els of Velvet pure : 

I keepe them sure, fearing least they should be lost, ' 

For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast, 

But if it fortune that any lemmed men 
Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to sbewe my bokes then, - 
That they of my cunning should make probation: 

I kepe not to fall in alterication, 

And while they comment, my bookes I turne and winde, 
For all is in them, and nothing in my minde* 

In the fourth . chapter, ‘ Of newe fassions and dis¬ 
guised garmentes/ there is at the end what is called 
‘ The LenTOj of Alexander Barclay/ and in it an 
allusion to Henry VIII 

But ye proude galants that thus your selfe disguise, 

Be ye ashamed, beholde unto your pniice: 

Considei* his sadness, his honestie devif^e, 

His clothing expresseth his inwarde prudenoe, 

Ye see no example of such inconveniLnee 
In his highness, but godly wit and gravilrie, 

Ensue him, and sorrowe for your encnnhiei 
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hundredth, anniversary of the birt.hday of 


Scliiller, which, according to the accounts pub¬ 
lished in the German newspapers, seems to have 
been celebrated in most parts of the civilised, nay 
even tlie uncivilised world, is an event in some 
respects unprecedented in the literary annals of the 
human race. A nation honours herself by honouring 
her sons, and it is but natural that in Germany every 
town and village should have vied in doing honour 
to the memory of one of their greatest poets. The 
letters which have reached us from every German 
capital relate no more than what we expected. ' There 
were meetings and feastings, balls and theatrical re¬ 
presentations. The veteran philologist Jacob Grimm 
addressed the Berlin Academy on the occasion in 
a soul-stirring oration; the directors of the Imperial 


^ ‘Rede auf Scliiller,’von Jacob Grrimm. Berlin, 1S59. (Ad¬ 
dress on Schiller, hy Jacob Grimm.) 

‘ Schiller-Bueii,’ von Tannenberg • Wien, From the Imperial 
Printing Press, 1839. 

' Schiller’s Life and Works.’ By Emil Palleske. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. London, Longman and Co., i860. 

‘Vie de Schiller.' Par Ad. Regnier, Membre tie I’Institut. 
Paris, Hachette, 1859. 
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Press at Vienna seized the opportimitj to jDublish 
a splendid album, or ‘ Schiller-Buch,’ in honour of 
the poet; unlimited eloquence was poured forth by 
professors and academicians; school-children recited 
Scliiller’s ballads; the German students shouted the 
most popular of his songs; nor did the ladies of 
Germany fail in paying their tribute of gratitude 
to him who, since the days of the Minnesiingers, had 
been the most eloquent herald of female grace and 
dignity. In the eyening torch processions might be 
seen marching through the streets, bonfires were 
lighted on the neighbouring hills, houses were illu¬ 
minated, and even the solitary darkness of the whi- 
dows of the Papal hluncio at Vienna added to the 
lustre of the day^. In every place where Schiller 
had spent some years of his life local recollections 
were revived and perpetuated by tablets and monu¬ 
ments. The most touching account of all came from 
the small village of Cleversulzbach. On the villag’e 
cemetery, oi*, as it is called in German, the ‘ God's- 
acre,’ there stands a tombstone, and on it the simple 
inscription ‘Schillers Mother,' On the morning of 
her son's birtiiday the poor people of the village were 
gathered together round that grave, singing one of 
their sacred hymns, and planting a lime-tree in the 
soil which covers the heart that loved him best. 

But the commemoration of Schiller's birthday was 
not confined to his native country. We have seen 
in the German papers letters from St. Petersburg 
and Lisbon, from Venice, Pome, and Florence, from 
Amsterdam, Siockhohn, and Christiana, from Warsaw 


“Fee ‘The Times” Speciiil Car respondent from Vienna, No¬ 
vember 14, 
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and Odessa, from Jassy and Bucliarest, from Con¬ 
stantinople, Algiers, and Smyrna, and lately from 
America and Australia, all describing the festive 
gatherings which were suggested, no doubt, by 
Schiller’s cosmopolitan countrymen, but joined in 
most cheerfully by aU the nations of the globe. 
Poets of higher rank than SchiUer—Dante, Shak- 
speare, and Goethe—have never aroused such world¬ 
wide sympathies; and it is not without interest to 
inquire into the causes which have secured to Schiller 
tlus universal popularity. However superlative the 
praises which have lately been heaped on Schiller’s 
poetry by those who cannot praise except in super¬ 
latives, we believe that it wms not the poet, but tbe 
man, to wb'om the world has paid this unprecedented 
tribute of love and admiration. After reading 
Scliiller’s works we must read Schiller’s life—^the 
greatest of all Ins works. It is a life not unknown 
to the Enghsh jiublic, for it has been wrritten by 
Carlyle. The late festivities, however, have given 
birtii to several new biogra23hies. PaUeske’s Life of 
Schiller has met with such success in Germany that it 
well deserved the honour which it has lately received 
at the hands of Lady Wallace, and under the special 
patronage of the Queen, of being translated into 
English. Another very careful and lucid accoxmt of 
the 2^oet s life is due to the pen of a member of the 
French Institute, M. A. Eegnier, the distinguished 
tutor of the Comte de Parks. 

In reading these lives, together with the volu¬ 
minous literature which is intended to illustrate the 
character of the German poet, we frequently felt in¬ 
clined to ask one question, to wliich none of Schiller s 
biographers has retumed a satisfactory answer 
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' What were the jieculiar circumstances which brought 
out in Germany, and in the second half of the 
eighteentli centuiy, a man of the moral character, 
and a poet of the creative genius of Schiller 1 ’ 
Granted that he was endowed by nature with the 
highest talents, how did he grow to be a poet, such 
as we know him, different from all other German 
poets, and yet in thought, feeling, and language the 
most truly German of aU the poets of Germany t 
Are we reduced to appeal to the mysterious working 
of an unknown power if we wish to explain to oui’- 
selves why; in tlie same country and at the same 
time, poetical genius assumed such different forms 
as are seen in the writings of Schiller and Goethe 1 
Is it all to be asciibed to what is called individuality, 
a word which in truth explains nothing; or is it 
possible for the historian and psychologist to discover 
the hidden influences which act on the growing 
mind, and produce that striking variety of poetical 
genius which we admire in the works of contempo¬ 
raneous poets, such as Schiller and Goethe in Ger¬ 
many, or Wordsworth and Byron in England ? Men 
grow not only from witliin, but also from -without. 
We know that a poet is born— -^weta nascitui\ but 
we also know that his character must be foimed; the 
seed is given, but the furraw must be ploughed in 
which it is to grow; and the same grain which, if 
thrown on cultivated soil, springs into fulness and 
vigour, will d-^^nudle away, stunted and broken, if 
cast upon shallow and untilled land. There are 
certain events in the life of eveiy man which fasliion 
and stamp his character; they may seem small and 
unimportant in themselves, but they are great and 
important to each of us ; they mark that slight bend 
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where two lines which had been running parallel 
begui to diwerge, never to meet again. The Greeks 
call such events epochs, he, halts, ^^'e halt for 
a moment, we look about and wonder, and then 
choose our further way in life. It is tlie duty of 
biographers to discover such epochs, such halting- 
points, in the lives of their heroes, and we shall 
endeavour to do the same in the life of Schiller by 
watching the various urfluences which determined 
the direction of his genius at different periods of 
his poetical career. 

The period of Schiller’s childhood is generally 
described -with great detail by his biogTaphers. We 
are told wdio his ancestors were. I believe they 
were bakers. We are informed that his mother 
possessed in her trousseau, among other things, four 
pairs of stockings—three of cotton, one of wool. 
There are also long discussions on the exact date 
of his hu'th. We hear a great deal of early signs 
of genins, or rather, we should say, of things done 
and said by most children, but invested "with ex¬ 
traordinary significance if remembered of the clfild- 
hood of great men. To tell the truth, we can find 
nothing very important in what we thus learn of the 
early years of Schiller, nor does the poet himself in 
later years dwell much on the recollections of his 
dawning mind. If we must look for some deter¬ 
minating influences during the childhood of Schiller, 
they are chiefly to be found in the character of his 
father. The father was not what we should call 
a well-educated man. He had been brought up as 
a barber and surgeon; had joined a Bavarian regi¬ 
ment in 1745, during the Austrian war of succession ; 
and had acted as a non-commissioned officer, and. 
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when occasion required, as a cha25lain. After the 
.peace of Aix-la-Chapelle lie had married the daughter 
of an innkeeper. He was a brave man, a God¬ 
fearing man, and, as is not nnfrequently the case 
with half-educated people, a man very fond of read¬ 
ing. What he had failed to attain himself, he wished 
to see realized in his only son. The following pi-ayer 
was found among the papers of the father :—‘ And 
Thou, Being of all beings, I have asked Thee after 
the birth of my only son, that Thou woiddest add to 
his powers of intellect what I from deficient instruc¬ 
tion was unable to attain. Thou hast heard me. 
Thanks be to Thee, bounteous Being, that Thou 
heedest the prayers of mortals.’ A man of this 
stamp of mind would be sure to exercise his own 
pecuhar influence on his children. He woidd make 
them look on life, not as a mere profession, where 
the son has only to follow in the steps of his father ; 
his children wmnld early become familiar with such 
ideas as ‘ making one’s way in life,’ and would look 
forward to a steep path rather than to a beaten 
track. Their thoughts would dwell on the future 
at a time wdien other children live in the present 
only, and an adventurous spirit would be roused, 
without which no great work has ever been conceived 
and carried out. 

When his children, young Frederick and his sisters, 

’ were growing up, their father read to them their 
morning and evening prayers, and so fond was the 
boy of the Old and Hew Testament stories that he 
woidd often leave his games in order to he present 
•at his father’s readings. In 1765 the family left 
Marbach on the Heckar. The father was ordered by 
the Duke of Wurtemberg to Lorcb, a place on the 
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frontierj wliere lie iiad to act as reciniiting officer. His 
son received Ms education in tlie house of a clerg}- 
man, began Latin at sis, Greek at seven; and, as 
far as we are able to see, he neither seems to have- 
considered himself, nor to have been considered by 
his masters, as very superior to other boys. He was 
a good boy, tenderly attached to Ins parents, fond of 
games, and regular at school. There are but two 
marked features which we have an opportunity of 
watching in lum as a boy. He knew no fear, and 
he was full of the warmest sympathy for others. 
The first quality secured him the respect, the second 
the love, of tliose with whom he came in contact., 
His parents, who wei'e poor, had great difficulty in 
restraining his generosity. He would give away his 
school hooks and the very buckles off his shoes. 
Both his fearlessness and universal sympathy are 
remarkable through the whole of his after-life. Not 
even liis enemies could point out one trait of cowardice 
or selfishness in anything he ever did, or said, or 
wrote. There are some pertinent remarks on the 
comhination of these two qualities, sympathy with 
others and courage, by the author of ‘ Friends in 
Council.’ 

‘If gi-eatness,’ he m-itea, ‘ can be shut up in qualities, it will be 
found to consist in com'age and in openness of mind and soul. 
These qualities may not seem at first to be so potent. But see 
Avbat (/I'OM/i/i there is in them. The,education of a man of open 
mind is never ended. Then with openness of soul a man sees some 
way into all other souls that come near him, feels with them, has 
their espenence, is iu himself a people. Sympathy is the universal 
solvent. Nothing is understood without it. . . . Add courage to, 
this openness, and you have a man who can own himself iu the 
wrong, can forgive, can trust, can adventure, can, iu short, use all 
the means that insight and sj-mpathy endow him unth.’ 
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A plucky and warm-liearted boy, under tlie care of 
an honest, brave, and intelligent father and a tender 
and religious mother,^—tliis is all we know and care 
to know about Schiller during the first ten years of 
his life. In the year 1768 there begins a new period 
in the life of Schiller, His father was settled at 
Ludwigsburg, the ordinaiy residence of the reigning 
Duke of Wurtemherg, the Dulie Chai'les. This man 
was destined to exercise a decisive influence on 
SchiLier’s charactei’. Like manv German sovereigns 
in the middle of the last century, Duke Charles of 
Wurtemherg had felt the influence of those liberal 
ideas which had found so powerful an utterance in 
the works of the French and English pliilosophers of 
the eighteenth century. The philosophy which in 
France was smiled at by kings and statesmen, while 
it roused the people to insurrection and regicide, 
produced in Germany a deeper impression on the 
minds of the sovereigns and ruling classes than of 
the people. In the time of Frederick the Great and 
Joseph II it became feshionabJe among sovereigns to 
profess Liberalism, and to work for the enlighten¬ 
ment. of the human race. It is true that this iiheral 
policy wms generally carx'ied out in a rather despotic 
way, and people were emancipated and enlightened 
very much as the ancient Saxons were converted by 
Charlemagne. We have an instance of this in the 
case of Schiller. Duke Charles had founded an 
institution where orphans and the sons of poor 
officers were educated free of expense. He had been 
informed that yoimg Schiller was a promising boy, 
and likely to reflect credit on bis new institution, 
and he proceeded without further inquiry to place 
him on the list of his proteges, assigning to liim 
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a place at his militaiy school. It was useless for 
the father to remonstrate, and to explain to the 
Duke that his son had a decided inclination for the 
Church. Schiller was sent to the Academy in 1773, 
and ordered to study law. The young student could 
not hut see that an injustice had been done him, and 
the ii'iitation which it caused was felt by him all the 
more deeply because it would have been dangerous 
to give expression to his feelings. The result v as 
that he made no progress in the subjects which he 
had been commanded to study. In 1775 
allowed to give np law, not, however, to return to 
theology, but to begin the study of medicine. But 
medicine, though at first it seemed more attractive, 
failed, like law, to call forth his full energies. In 
the meantime another interference on the part of 
the Duke proved even more abortive, and to a 
certain extent determined the path which Schiller’s 
genius was to take in life. The Duke had prohibited 
il German classics at his Academy : the boys, never¬ 
theless, succeeded in forming a secret libraiy, and 
Schiller read the woiks of Klopstock, Klinger, Lessing, 
■Goethe, and Wieland’s translations of Shakspeare 
with rapture, no doubt somewhat increased hy the 
dangers he braved in gaining access to these trea¬ 
sures. In 1780, the same year in which he passed 
his examination and received the appointment of 
regunental surgeon, Schiller wrote his first tragedy 
‘ The Kohbers.’ His taste for dramatic poetry had 
been roused partly by Goethe’s ‘ Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen’ and Shakspeare’s plays, partly by his visits 
to the theatre, which, under the . 

Duke, was then in a very flourishing state. The 
choice of the subject of his first dramatic composi- 
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tionwas influenced by tlie circumstances of bis youth. 
His poetical sympathy for a cliaracter such as Karl 
Moor, a man “who sets at defiance all the laws of 
God and man, can only be accounted for by the re¬ 
vulsion of feeling produced on his boyish mind by 
the strict military discip)liue to which all the pupils 
at the Academy were subjected. His sense of right 
and wrong was strong enough to make him paint 
his hero as a monster, and to make him infiict on 
him the pimishment he merited. But the young 
poet could not resist the temptation of throwing a 
brighter light on the redeeming points in the cha- 
^ racter of a robber and murderer by pointedly placing 
him in contrast with the even darker shades of 
hypocritical respectability and saintliness in the pic¬ 
ture of his brother Franz. The language in which 
Schiller paints his characters is powerful, but it is 
often wild and even coarse. The Duke did not 
approve of his former ; the very title-page 

of ‘ The Hobbers' was enough to ofiend his Serene 
Highness,—it contained a rising lion, with the motto 
'‘In tyrannos' The Duke gave a waniing to the 
yomig military surgeon, and when, soon after, he 
heard of his going secretly to Mannheim to be pre¬ 
sent at the first performance of his play, he ordered 
him to be put under military arrest. All these 
vexations Schiller endured, because he knew full 
well there was no escape from the favom's of liis 
Hoyal protector. But when at last lie was ordered 
never to publish again except on medical subjects, 
and to submit all his poetical compositions to the 
’ Duke’s censorship, this proved too much for our 
young poet. His ambition had been roused. He 
had sat at Mannlieim a young man of twenty. 
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unknown, amid an audience of men and women wko 
listened witli rapturous applause to Iris own thoughts 
and words. That evening at the theatre of Mann¬ 
heim had been a decisive evening—it was an epoch 
in the history of his life; he had felt his power 
and the calling of his genius; he had perceived, 
though in a dim distance, the course he had to run 
and the laurels he had to gain. liViren he saw that 
the humour of the Duke wms not likely to improve 
he fled from a place where his wings were dipt 
and his voice silenced. Mow this flight from one 
small German town to another may seem a matter 
of very little consequence at present. But in Schil¬ 
ler’s time it wms a matter of hfe and death. German 
sovereigns were accustomed to look upon their sub¬ 
jects as their property. Without even the show of 
a trial the poet Schubart had been condemned to 
life-long confinement by this same Duke Charles. 
Scliiller, in fleeing his benefactor’s dominions, had 
not only thrown away all his chances in life, but 
he had placed his safety and the safety of his family 
in extreme danger. It was a bold, perhaps a reck¬ 
less step. But whatever we may think of it in a 
moral point of view, as historians we must look 
upon it as the Hegira in the life of the poet. 

Schiller was now a man of one or two-and-twenty, 
thrown upon the world penniless, with nothmg to 
depend on hut his brains. The next ten years were 
hard years for him; they were years of nnsettledness, 
sometimes of penury and despair, sometimes of ex¬ 
travagance and foUy. This third period in Schiller’s 
life is not marked by any great literary achievements. 
It would be almost a blank were it not for the ^ Don 
Carlos,’ w'hich he wrote during his stay near Dresden, 
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between 1785-87. His ‘Fiesco’ and * Cabale und 
Liebe/ though they came ont after his flight from 
Stuttgard, had been conceived before, and they were 
only repeated protests, in the form of tragedies, 
against the tyranny of rulers and the despotism of 
society. They show no advance in the growth of 
Schiller’s mind. Yet, that mind, though less produc¬ 
tive than might have been expected, was growing as 
eveiy mind grows between the years of twenty and 
thirty; and it was growing chiefly thi'ough contact 
with men. We must make full allowance for the 
powerftd influence exercised at that time by the 
literature of the day (by the writings of Herder, 
Lessing, and Goethe), and by political events, such 
as the French Revolution. But if we watch Schiller’s 
career carefully we see that his character was chiefly 
moulded by his iutercourse with men. His life was 
rich in friendships, and what mainly upheld him in 
his struggles and dangers was the sympathy of 
several high-born and high-minded persons, in whom 
the ideals of his own mind seemed to have found 
their fullest realisation. 

Next to our faith in God, there is nothing so 
essential to the healthy growth of our whole being 
as an unshaken faith in man. This faith in man is 
the gi'eat feature in Schiller’s character, and he owes 
it to a kind Providence wliich brought him in con¬ 
tact with such noble natures as Frau von Wolzogen, 
Kbrner, Dalberg ; m later years with his wife ; with 
the Duke of Weimar, the Prince of Augustenbnrg, 
and lastly with Goethe. There was at that time a 
powerful tension in the minds of men, and par- 
ticulaj'ly of the higher classes, which led them to do 
things wliich at other times men only aspire to do. 
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TJie impulses of a most exalted morality—a morality 
which is so apt to end in mere declamation and deceit 
—were not only felt by them, but obeyed and carried 
out. Frau von Wolzogen, knowing nothing of Schiller 
except that he had been at the same school with her 
son, received the exiled poet, though fully aware that 
by doing so she might have displeased the Duke and 
blasted her fortunes and those of her children. Schiller 
jireserved the tenderest attachment to this motherly 
ti'lend through life, and Ins letters to her display a 
most charming innocence and purity of mind. 

Another friend was Koriier, a young lawyer living 
at Leipsic, and afterwards at Dresden—a man who 
had himself to earn his bread. He had learned to 
love Sclidler from his writings ; he received him at 
his house, a pex'fect stranger, and shared with the 
poor poet his moderate income with a generosity 
worthy of a pidnce. He, too, remained his friend 
through life ; his son was Theodore Korner, the poet 
of ‘ Lyre and Sword,’ who fell fighting as a volunteer 
for his countiy against French invaders. . 

A third friend and patron of Schiller was Dalberg. 
He was the coadjutor, and was to have been the suc¬ 
cessor, of the Elector of Hesse, then an ecclesiastical 
Electorate. His rank was that of a reigning prince, 
and he waa made afterwards hy Napoleon Fiirst- 
Primas—^Prince Primate—of the Confederation of 
the Phine. But it was not his station, his wealth 
and influence-—it was his mind and heart which made 
him the friend of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Wieland, 
Jean Paul, and all the most eminent intellects of liis 
time. It is refresliing to read the letters of this 
Prince. Though they belong to a later period of 
Schiller’s life, a few passages may here be quoted in 
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order to characterize his friend and patron. Dalberg 
iiad promised Schiller a pension of 4,000 florins (not 
4,000 thalers, as M. Eegnier asserts) as soon as he 
should succeed to the Electorate, and Schiller in 
retm-n had asked him for some hints with regard to 
his own future literary occupations. The Prince 
answers,—' Your letter has delighted me. To he 
remembered by a man of your heart and mind is a 
true joy to me. I do not venture to determine what 
Schiller’s comprehensive and vivifying genius is to 
undertake. But may I be allowed to humbly ex¬ 
press a wish that spirits endowed with the powers 
of giants should ask themselves, “How can I be most 
useful to mankind 'i ” This inquiry, I think, leads 
most surely to immortality, and the rewards of a 
peaceful conscience. May you enjoy the purest 
happiness, and think sometimes of your friend and 
servant, Dalberg.’ When Schiller was hesitatmg 
between history and dramatic poetry, Dalberg’s keen 
eye discovered at once that the stage was Scliiller’s 
calling, and that there liis influence would be most 
beneficial. SchiUer seemed to think that a profes¬ 
sorial chair m a German University was a more 
honourable position than tliat of a poet. Dal berg 
writes : ‘ Influence on mankind ’ (for this he knew to 
be Schnier’s highest ambition) ‘ depends on the 
vigour and strength which a man tlirows into his 
works. Thucydides and Xenophon would not deny 
that poets like Sophocles and Horace have had at 
least as much influence on the world as they them¬ 
selves.’ When the French invasion tlmeatened the 
ruin of Germany and the downfal of the German 
Sovereigns, Dalberg writes again, in 1796, with 
perfect serenify,—‘ True courage must never fail! 
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The friends of virtue and tmtii ought now to act 
and speak all the more vigorously and straightfor¬ 
wardly. In the end, what you, excellent friend, 
have so beautifully said in your “Ideals” remains true, 
“ The diligence of the righteous works slowly hut 
surely, and friendship is soothing comfort. It is 
only when I hope to he hereafter of assistance to 
my friends that I wish for a better fate.” ’ The society 
and friendship of such men, who are rare in aU 
countries and in all ages, served to keep up in 
Schiller’s mind those ideal notions of mankind which 
he had first imhibed from Ms own heart and from 
the works of philosophers. They find expression in 
all his writings, but are most eloquently described 
in Ms ‘Don Carlos.’ We should hke to give some 
extracts from the dialogue between King Philip and 
the Marquis Posa, but our space is precious, and 
hardly allows us to do more than just to glance at 
those other friends and companions whose nobility 
of mind and generosity of heart left so deep an 
impress on the poet’s soul. 

The name of Karl August, the Duke of Weimar, 
has acquired such a world-wide celebrity as the 
friend of Goethe and Schiller that we need not dwell 
long on Ms relation to our poet. As early as 1784 
Schiller was introduced to him at Darmstadt, where 
he was mvited to Court to read some scenes of his 
‘ Don Carlos.’ The Duke gave him then the title of 
‘Hath,’ and from the year 1787, when Schiller first 
settled at Weimar, to the time of his death, in 1804, 
he remained his firm friend. The friendship of the 
Prince was retimned by the poet, who, in the days of 
Ms glory, declined several advantageous offers from 
Vienna and other places, and remained at the court 
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of Weimar, satisfied mtli the small salary which that 
great Duke was able to give him. 

There was but one other Prince whose bounty 
Schiller accepted, and Iris name deserves to be men¬ 
tioned, not so much for his act of generosity as for 
the sentiment which prompted it. In 1792, when 
Schiller was ill and unable to write, be received a 
letter from tbe Hereditary Prince of Holstein-Augus- 
tenburg, and from Count Schimmelmann. We quote 
from the letter :— 

^ Yoiii* shattered Iiealth^ we heai'j requires Test> "but jour circum- 
stances do not allow it. Will joo gi'udge us the pleasure of 
enabling you to enjoy that rest We ofier you for three years an. 
annual present of ijOOO thalers. Accept this offer, noble man. Let 
not our titles induce you to decline it, W^e know what they are 
woHh I we know no pride but tkat of being uien^ citizens of that 
great republic w^hicb comprises more than the life of single genera¬ 
tions, more than the limits of this globe. You haye to deal with 
men—^your brothers—not with proud Princes, wlio, by this employ¬ 
ment of their we^ilth, would fain indulge but in a more refined 
land of pride/ 

No conditions were attached to this j^i’esent, though 
a situation in Denmark was offered if Schiller should 
wish to go there. Scliiller accejited the gift so nobly 
offered, but he never saw his mikno'svn friends b We 
owe to them, humanly speaking, the last years of 
Schiller’s life, and with them the masteiworks of his 
genius, from ‘ Wallenstein ’ to ‘ Wilhelm Tell.’ As 
long as these works are read and admired the names 
of these noble benefactors will be reinembered and 
revered. 

The name of her whom we mentioned next among 
“Schiller’s noble friends and companions,—we mean 

^ The Prince of Holstein-Aiigustenbiu’g was the grandfather of 
the present Duke and of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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his ’wife,—I’eminds us that we have anticipated 
events, and tliat we left Schiller after his flight iu 
1782, at the very beginning of his most trying years. 
His hopes of success at Mannheim had failed. The 
dheetor of the Mannheim Theatre, also a Dalbeig, 
declined to assist him. Tie spent the winter in great 
solitude at the country house of Frau von Wolzogen, 
finishing ‘ Cahale und Liehe* and writing Fiesco. 
In the summer of 1783 he returned to Mannheim, 
where he received an appointment in connection with 
the theatre of about 40Z. a-year. Here he stayed till 
1785, wdien he %vent to Leipsic, and afterwards to 
Dresden, living chiefly at the expense of his friend 
Korner. This unsettled hind of life continued till 
17871 e-ud produced, as we saw, little more than his 
tragedy of ‘Don Carlos.' In the meantime, however, 
his taste for history bad been developed. He had 
been reading more systematically at Dresden, and 
after he had gone to AVeimar in 1787 he was able to 
publish, in 1788, his ‘History of the Hevolt of the 
Netherlands.' On the strength of this he was ap- 
j^ointed Professor at Jena in 1789) flrst without a 
salary, afterwm’ds with about 30I a-year. He tells 
us himself how hard he had to wmi’k ‘ Every day 
(he says) I must compose a whole lecture and write 
it out,—nearly two sheets of printed matter, not to 
mention the time occupied in delivering the lecture, 
and making extracts.’ However, he had now gamed 
a position, and his literary works began to be better 
paid. In 1790 he was enabled to marry a lady of 
rank, who wms proud to become the wife of the poor 
poet, and was wmifliy to be the ‘ mfe of SchiUer.’ 
Schiller w'as now chiefly engaged in historical re¬ 
searches. He wrote his ‘History of the Thirty Years’ 
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War’ ill 1791-92, and it was liis ambition to be 
recognized as a German professor rather than as a 
German poet. He had to work hard in order to 
make up for lost time, and under the weight of ex¬ 
cessive labour his health broke down. He was unable 
to lecture, unable to write. It was then that the 
generous present of the Duke of Augustenburg freed 
him for a time from the- most pressing cares, and 
enabled him to recover his health. 

The years of thirty to thirty-five were a period of 
transition and preparation in Schiller’s life, to be 
followed by another ten years of work and triumph. 
These intermediate years were chiefly spent in read¬ 
ing history and studying philosophy, more especially 
the then reigning philosophy of Kant. Numerous 
essays on philosophy, chiefly on the Good, the Beau¬ 
tiful, and the Sublime, were published during tliis in¬ 
terval. But what is more important, Schiller’s mind 
was enlarged, enriched, and invigorated; his poetical 
genius, by lying fallow for a time, gave promise of 
a richer harvest to come; his position in the world 
became more honourable, and Ins confidence in him¬ 
self was strengthened by the confidence placed in 
him by all around him. A curious comphment was 
paid him by the Legislative Assembly then sitting 
at Paris. On the 26th of August, 1792, a decree 
was passed, confemng the title of Citoyen Fraiuyais 
on eighteen persons belonging to various countries, 
friends of hberty and universal brotherhood. In 
the same list witli Schiller were the names of Klop- 
stock, Campe, Washington, Kosciusivo, and Wilber- 
force. The decree was signed by Poland, Minister 
of the Interio]*, and countersigned by Danton. It 
did not reach Schiller till after the enthusiasm which 
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he too had shared for the early heroes of the French 
devolution had given "way to disappointment and 
horror. In tlie month of December of the very year 
in which he had been thus honoured by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, Schiller was on the point of writing 
an appeal to the French nation in defence of Louis 
XVI. The King's head, however, had fallen before 
this defence was begun. Scliiller, a true friend of 
true liberty, never ceased to express Ihs aversion to 
the violent proceedings of the French Kevolutionists. 
‘ It is the work of passion,' he said, ‘ and not of that 
wisdom which alone can lead to real liberty.' He 
admitted that many important ideas, which fonnerly 
existed in books only or in the heads of a few en¬ 
lightened people, had become more generally current 
through the French devolution. But he maintained 
that the real principles which ought to form the 
basis of a truly happy political constitution were 
still hidden from view. Pointing to a volume of 
Kant's ‘ Criticism of Pure deason,' he said, ‘ There 
they are and nowhere else; the French depuhlic 
will fall as rapidly as it has risen; the depublican 
Government wdl lapse into anarchy, and sooner or 
later a man of genius will appear (he may come from 
any place) who will make himself not only master 
of France, but perhaps also of a great part of 
Europe.' This was a remarkable prophecy for a 
young professor of histoiy. 

The last decisive event in Scliiller’s life was liis 
friendship with Goethe. It dates from 1794, and 
with this year begins the great and crowning period 
of Schiller’s life. To this period belong his ‘ Wallen¬ 
stein,’ his 'Song of the Bell,' his Ballads (1797-8), 
his ‘Mary Stuart’ (1800), the ‘Maid of Orleans' 
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(i8oi), the ‘Bride of Messina’ (1803), and ‘Wilhelm 
Tellin fact, all the works which have made Schiller 
a national poet and gained for him a world-wide 
reputation and an immortal name, 

• Goethe’s character was in many respects diametri¬ 
cally opposed to Schiller’s, and for many years it 
seemed impossible that there should ever be a com¬ 
munity of thought and feeling between the two. 
Attempts to bring together these great rivals were 
repeatedly made by their mutual friends. Schiller 
had long felt himself drawn by the powerful genius 
of Goethe, and Goethe had long felt that Schiller 
was the only poet who could claim to he his peer. 
After an early interview with Goethe, Schiller writes, 

‘ On the whole, this meeting has not at ah. diminished 
the idea, great as it was, which I had previously 
formed of Goethe ; but I doubt if we shall ever come 
into close communication with each other. Much 
that intei'ests me has already had its epoch with 
him; his world is not my world.’ Goethe had ex¬ 
pressed the same feeling. Me saw SchULer occupying 
the very positions which he himself had given up as 
untenable; he saw his powerful genius carrying out 
triumphantly ‘ those very paradoxes, moral and dra¬ 
matic, from which he was struggling to get liberated ’ 
‘No union,’ as Goethe writes, ‘ was to be di*eamt of. 
Between two spiritual antipodes there was more in¬ 
tervening than a simple diameter of the spheres. 
Antipodes of that sort act as a kind of poles, which 
can never coalesce.’ Mow the first approach between 
these t^ivo opposite poles took place Goethe has him¬ 
self described, in a paper entitled ‘ Haj^ipy Incidents.’ 
But no happy incident could have led to that glorious 
friendshi]:^, which stands alone in the literary histoiy 
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of tlie whole world, if there had not been on the part 
of Schiller his warm sympathy for all that is great 
and noble, and on the part of Goethe a deep interest 
in every manifestation of natural genius. Their dif¬ 
ferences on almost every point of art, philosophy, 
and religion, which at first seemed to separate 
them for ever, only drew them more closely to¬ 
gether, when they discovered in each other those 
completing elements Avhich produce true harmony 
of souls. Nor is it right to say that Schiller owes 
more to Goethe than Goethe to Schiller. If Schiller 
received from Goethe the higher rules of art and a 
deeper insight into human nature, Goethe drank 
from the soul of his friend the youth and vigour, 
the purity and simplicity which we never find in 
any of Goethe’s works before bis 'Hermann and 
Dorothea.’ And, as in most friendships, it w-as not 
so much Goethe as he was, but Goethe as reflected 
in his friend’s soul, who henceforth became Schiller’s 
guide and gmardian. Schiller possessed the ait of 
ad mir ing, an art so much more rare than the art 
of czaticizing. His eye was so absorbed in all that 
was great, and noble, and pure, and high in Goethe’s 
mind, that he could not, or wmuld not, see the defects 
in liis character. And Goethe was to Schiller what he 
was to no one else. He was what Schiller believed 
Inm to be; afraid to fall below his friend’s ideal, he 
rose beyond himself until that high ideal was readied, 
wliich only a Schiller could have formed. Without this 
regenerating friendship it is doubtful whether some 
of the most perfect creations of Goethe and Schiller 
would ever have been called into existence. 

We saw Schiller gradually sinking into a German 
professor, the sphere of his s^'mpathies narrowed, the 
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aim of Lis ambition lowered. His energies were ab¬ 
sorbed in collectinof materials and elaboratinsr bis 
‘History of the Thirty Years' War/ which was pub¬ 
lished in 1792. The conception of his great dra¬ 
matic Trilogy, the ‘Wallenstein/ which dates from 
1791, was allowed to languish until it was taken up 
again for Goethe, and finished for Goethe in 1799. 
Goethe knew how to admire and encourage, but he 
also knew liow to criticize and advise. Schiller, by 
nature meditative rather than observant, had been 
most powerfully attracted by Kant’s ideal philosophy. 
Next to his historical researches, most of his time at 
Jena was given to metaphysical studies. Not only 
his mind, but his language sutfered from the attenu¬ 
ating influences of that rarified atmosphere which 
pervades the higher regions of metaphysical thought. 
His mind was attracted by the general and the ideal, 
and lost all interest in the individual and the real. 
This wns not a right frame of mind, either for an 
historian or a dramatic poet. In Goethe, too, the 
philosophical element was strong, but it ivas kept 
under by the practical tendencies of his mind. 
SchiUer looked for his ideal beyond the real world, 
and like the pictures of a Haphael, his concep¬ 
tions seemed to surpass in purity and hamiony all 
that human eye had ever seen. Goethe had dis¬ 
covered that the truest ideal lies hidden in real life, 
'and like the masterworks of a Michael Angelo, his 
poetiy reflected that highest beauty which is 1 evealed 
in the endless variety of creation, and must there be 
discovered by the artist and the poet. In Schiller's 
early w^orks every character was the personification 
of an idea. In his ‘Wallenstein' we meet for the 
first time with real men and real life. In his ‘Don 
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Carlos/ Schiller, under various disguises more or 
less transparent, acts every part himself. In ‘Wal¬ 
lenstein^ the heroes of the ‘ Thirty Years’ War’ main¬ 
tain their own individuality, and are not forced to 
discuss the social problems of Rousseau, or the meta¬ 
physical theories of Kant. Schiller was himself aware 
of this change, though he was hardly conscious of its 
full bearuig. While engaged in composing his ‘Wal¬ 
lenstein,’ he writes to a friend :—- 

^ I do mj business very differently from what I used to do. The 
subject seems to he so much outside me that I can hardly get up 
any feeling for it. The subject I treat leaves me cold and in^ 
tlifferent, and yet I am full of enthusiasm for my work. With 
the exception of two characters to which I feel attached. Max. 
Piccolomini and Thekla, I treat all the rest, and particularly the 
principal chai'acter of the play, only with the pure love of the 
artist. But I cau promise you that they will not suffer from this. 

I look to history for limitation, in order to give, through sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, a stricter form and reality to my ideals. 

I feel sure that tlie historical will not draw me down or cripple me. 

I only desire through it to impart life to my characters and their 
actions. The life and soul must come from another source, through 
that power which I have already perhaps shown elsewhere, and 
without ^Yhicll even the fii*st conception of this w^ork would, of 
coimse, have been impossibla’ 

How different is this from what Schiller felt m 
former years ! In writing ‘ Don Carlos’ he laid down 
as a principle, that the poet must not he the painter 
but the lover of his heroes, and in his early days he 
foimd it intolerable in Shakspeare’s dramas that he'’ 
could nowhere lay bis hand on the poet himself. He 
was then, as he himself expresses it, unable to un¬ 
derstand nature, except at second-hand. 

Goethe was SchUler’s friend, but he was also' 
Schiller’s rival. There is a perilous period in the 
lives of great men—namely, the time when they 
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begin to feel tbat their position is made, that they 
have no more rivals to fear. Goethe was feeling 
this at the time when he met Schiller. He was 
satiated with applause, and his bearing towards the 
public at large became careless and offensive. In 
order to find men with whom he might measure 
himself, he began to write on the history of Art, and 
to devote himself to natural philosophy. Schdler, 
too, had gained his laurels, chiefly as a dramatic 
poet, and though he still valued the applause of 
the public, yet his ambition as a poet was satisfied ; 
he was prouder of his ‘ Thirty Years’ War’ than of 
his ‘ Eobbers’ and ‘ Don Carlos.’ Wlien Goethe be¬ 
came intimate with Schiller, and discovered in him 
those powers winch as yet were hidden to others, 
he felt that there was a man with whom even he 
might run a race. Goethe was never jealous of 
SchiUer. He felt conscious of his own great powers, 
and he was glad to have those powers again called 
out by one who would be more difficult to conquer 
than all his former rivals. SchiUer, on the other 
hand, perceived in Goethe the true dignity of a 
poet. At Jena his ambition was to have the title of* 
Professor of History; at Weimar he saw that it was 
a greater honour to be caUed a poet, and the friend 
of Goethe. When he saw that Goethe treated him 

as his friend, and that the Duke and his hrUliant 
> 

Conrt looked upon him as his equal, Schiller, too 
modest to suppose he had earned such favours, was 
fiUed with a new zeal, and Ins poetical genius dis¬ 
played for a time an almost inexhaustible energy. 
Scarcely had his ‘Wallenstein’ been finished, in 1799, 
when lie began liis ‘Mary Stuart.’ This play was 
finished in the summer of 1800, and a new one was 
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taken in band in the same j^ear—the ‘ Maid of 
Orleans.’ In the spring of i8oi the ‘Maid of 
Orleans’ appeared on the stage, to be followed in 
1803 by the ‘Bride of Messina,’ and in 1804 by 
bis last great work, his ‘ William Tell.’ During 
the same time Schiller composed bis best ballads, 
his ‘Song of the Bed,’ his epigrams, and his beau¬ 
tiful Elegy, not to ment.ion his translations and 
adaptations of English and French plays for the 
theatre at Weimar. After his ‘William Tell’ Schiller 
could feel that he no longer owed his place by 
the side of Goethe to favour and friendship, but to 
his own work and worth. His race was run, his 
laurels gained. His health, however, was broken, 
and his bodily frame too weak to support the strain 
of his mighty sphit. Death came to Ins relief, 
giving rest to his mind,' and immortality to Ins 
name. 

Let us look back once more on the life of SehiUer. 
The lives of great men are the hves of martyi’s; we 
cannot regard them as examples to follow, but rather 
as types of human excellence to study and to admire, 
'The hfe of Schiller was not one which many of us 
would envy; it was a life of toil and suffering, of 
aspiration rather than of fulfilment, a long battle 
with scarcely a moment of rest for the conqueror 
to enjoy his hard-won triumphs. To an ambitious 
man the last ten years of the poet’s life might seem 
an ample reward for the thirty years’ war of life 
which he had to fight single-handed. But Schiller 
was too great a man to be ambitious. Fame with 
him was a means, never an object. There was A 
higher', a nobler aim in his life, which upheld liini 
in all his struggles. From the very beginning of 
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liis ca]’eer Schiller seems to have felt tliat his life 
was Dot his. He never lived for himself; he lived 
and worked for mankind. He discovered within 
himself how much there was of the good, the noble, 
and the beautiful in human nature; he had never 
been deceived in his friends. And such was his 
sympathy with the world at large that he could 
not hear to see in any rank of life the image of 
man, created in the likeness of God, distorted by 
cunning, pride, and selfishness. His whole poetry 
may be said to be wiltten on the simple text— 
‘He true, be good, he noblef It may seem a short 
text, but truth is very short, and the work of the 
greatest teachers of mankind has always consisted 
in the unfiinching inculcation of these short truths. 
There is in Schillers works a kernel full of immortal 
growth, which will endure long after the brilliant 
coloims of his poetry have faded away. That kernel 
is the man, and without it Schiller’s poetry, like 
all other poetry, is but the song of sirens. Schiller’s 
character has been subjected to that painful scrutiny 
to which, in modem times, the characters of great 
men ai'e subjected; everything be ever did, or said, 
or thought has been published, and yet it would 
be difficult, in the whole course of bis life, to point 
out one act, one word, one thought that could be 
caked mean, untrue, or seMsli. From the beginning 
to the end Schiller remained trae to himself; he 
never acted a part, he never bargained with the 
world. We may differ from him on many points 
of politics, ethics, and religion; hut, though we 
' differ, we must always respect and admire. His 
life is the best commentary on his poetry; there 
is never a discrepancy between the two. As mere 
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critics, we may be able to aximii'e a poet without 
admiring the man; but poetry, it should be remem¬ 
bered, was not meant for critics only, and its highest 
purpose is never fulfilled, except where, as with 
Schiller, we can listen to the poet and look up to 
the man. 


WILHELM MtiLLER'. 

1794—1827. 

^ EL DOM has a poet in a short life of thirty years 
engraven his name so deeply on the memorial 
tablets of the Ihstory of German poetry as Wilhelm 
Miiller. Although the youthhil efforts of a poet 
may he appreciated by those few who are able to 
admire what is good and beautiful, even though it has 
never before been admired by others, yet in order 
permanently to win the ear and heart of his people 
a poet must live with the people and take part in 
the movements and struggles of his age. Thus only 
can he hope to stm and mould the thoughts of his 
contemporaries, and to remain a permanent living 
power in the recollections of liis countiymen. Wil- 
hehn Miiller died at the very moment when the rich 
blossoms of his poetic genius were forming fruit; 
and after he had warmed and quickened the hearts of 
the youth of Germany with the lyric songs of his own 
youth, only a short sjDan of time was granted him to 
show the world, as he did more especially in his ‘Greek 
Songs’ and ‘ Epigrams,’ the higher goal towards which 
he aspired. In these his last works one readily per¬ 
ceives that his poetry would not have reflected the 

^ Preface to a new edition of Willielin Muller’s poems, publisHed 
in iS68, in tte ‘BiLHotliek der Dentsclien National-literatur des 
acLtzelmten und neunzelmten JahrhundeTts.’ Leipzig, Brocklians. 
Translated from the German by G. A, M. 
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Iiappv dreams of youtli only, but that he could per¬ 
ceive the poetry of life in its sorrows as clearly as 
in its joys, and depict it in true and vivid colours. 

One may, I think, divide the friends and admirers 
of Wilhelm Muller into two classes; those who 
rejoice and delight in his fresh and joyous songs, 
and those who admire the nobleness and force of 
his character as shown in the poems celebrating the 
war of Greek independence, and in his epigrams. 
All poetry is not for every one, nor for every one at 
aU times. There are critics and historians of litera¬ 
ture who cannot tolerate songs of youth, of love, and 
of wine; they always ask wdiy ? and wherefore ? 
and they demand in all poetry, before anything 
else, high or deep thoughts. ISTo doubt there can be 
no poetry without thought, hut there are tlioughts 
which are poetical without being drawn from the 
deepest depths of the heart and brain, iray, wliicb are 
poetical just because they are as simple and true and 
natural as the flowers of the field or the stars of 
heaven. There is a poetry for the old, hut there is 
also a poetry for the young. The young demand in 
poetry an interpretatioir of their own youthfid feel¬ 
ings, and first learn truly to understand themselves 
through those poets who speak for them as they 
would speak for themselves, had natui’e endowed 
them with melody of thought and harmony of 
diction. Youth is and will remain the majority of 
the world, and will let no gloomy brow rob it of ite 
poetic enthusiasm for young love and old wine. 
True, youth is not over-critical; true, it does not 
know how to speak or write in learned phrases of the 
merits of its favourite poets. But for all that, where 
is the poet who woifid not rather live in the warm 
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recollection of the never-dying youth of his nation, 
than in voluminous encyclopsedias, or even in the 
marble Walhallas of Germany ? The stoiy and the 
songs of a miller’s man, who loves his master’s 
daughter, and of a miller’s daughter, who loves a 
huntsman better, may seem very trivial, common¬ 
place, and unpoetical to many a man of forty or fifty. 
But there are men of forty and fifty who have never 
lost sight of the bright but now far off days of tlieir 
own youth, who can still rejoice with those that 
rejoice, and weep with those that weep, and love with 
those that love—aye, who can still fiU their glasses 
^ with old and young, and in whose eyes every-day 
life has not destroyed the poetic bloom that rests 
everywhere on life so long as it is lived with warm 
and natural feelings. Songs which like the ‘ Beautiful 
Miller’s daughter,’ and the ‘Winter Journey,’ cordd 
so penetrate and again spring forth from the soul of 
Franz Schubert, may well stir the very depths of 
our own hearts, without the need of feai'ing the wise 
looks of those who possess the art of saying nothing 
in many words. Why should poetry be less free 
than painting, to seek for w^hat is beautiful wljerever 
a human eye can discover, wherever human art can 
imitate it 1 No one blames the painter if, instead of 
giddy peaks or towering waves, he delineates on his 
canvass a quiet nai'row valley, filled with a green 
mist, and enlivened only by a gray mill and a dark 
brown mill wFeel, from which the spray rises like 
silver dust, and then floats away, and vanishes in the 
rays of the sun. Is wliat is not too common for the 
■ painter, too common for the poet % Is an Idyll in the 
tmest, warmest, softest colours of the soul, like the 
beautiful miller's daughter, less a work of ai t than a 
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landscape bv Unjsdael ? And observe in these songs 
how the execution suits the subject; their tone 
thorougblj popular and reminds many of us, per- 
ha23s too much, of the popular songs collected by 
Arnim and Brentano in ‘ Des Knaben Wunderbona/' 
But this could not be helped. Theocritus could not 
write liis Idylls in grand Attic Greek ; he needed the 
homeliness of the Boeotian dialect. It was. the same 
with WiUielm Mtiller, who must not be blamed for 
expressions which now perhaps, more than formerly, 
may sound, to fastidious ears, too homely or com¬ 
monplace. 

His simple and natural conception of nature is 
shovuL most beautifully in the ‘Wanderer’s Songs,” 
and in the ‘ Spring Wreath from the Plauen Valley.’ 
Nowhere do we find a laboured thought or a laboured 
word. The lovely spring world is depicted exactly 
as it is, but over all is thrown the life and inspiration 
of a poet’s eye and a poet’s mind, which perceives 
and gives utterance to what others fail to see and 
silent nature cannot utter. It is tlfis recognition 
of the beautiful in what is insignificant, of greatness 
in wliat is small, of the marvellous in ordinary 
life; yes, this perception of the divine in every 
earthly enjoyment, which gives its own charm to- 
eacli of Wilhelm Muller’s smallest iioems, and endears 
them so truly to those who, amidst the hurry of 
life, have not forgotten the delight of absorjition in 
natiue, who have never lost their faith in the 
mystery of the divine presence in all that is beauti¬ 
ful, good, and tme on earth. We need only read 
the ‘ Friililingsmahl,’ or ‘Pfingsten’ to see how a 
whole world, aye, a whole heaven, may be miiTored 
in the tiniest drop of dew. 
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Aiid as enjoyment of nature finds so clear an echo 
in the poetry of Wilhelm Muller, so also does the 
delight which man should have in man. Dr ink ing 
songs and table songs do not belong to the highest 
flights of poeti’y; but if the delights of friendly 
meetmgs and greetings belong to some of the 
brightest moments of human happiness, why shoidd 
a poet hold them to be beneath his muse ? There is 
something especially German in all drinking songs, 
and no other nation has held its wine in such honour. 
Can one imagine English poems on port and sherry \ 
or has a Frenchman much to tell lis of his Bordeaux, 
or even of his Burgundy % The reason that the poetry 
of wine is unknown in England and France, is, that 
in these countries people Icnow nothing of what lends 
its poetry to wine, namely, the joyous consciousness 
of mutual pleasure, the outpouring of hearts, the 
feeling of common brotherhood, which makes learned 
professors and divines, generals and ministers, men. 
once more at the sound of the ringing glasses. This 
purely human dehght in the enjoyment of life, in the 
flavour of the German wine, and in the yet higher 
flavour of the German Symposium, find.s its happiest 
expression in the drinldng songs of Wilhelm Midler. 
They have often been set to music by the best masters, 
and have long been sung by the happy and joyous. 
The name of the poet is often forgotten, whilst .many 
of his songs have become popular songs, just because 
they were sung firom the heart and soul of the German 
people, as the people were fifty years ago, and as the 
best of them still are, in spite of many changes in the 
Fatherland. 

It is easy to see that a serious tone is not wanting 
even in the drinking songs. The wine was good, but 
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tlie times were bad. Those who, like Wilhehii Muller, 
had shared in the great sufferings and the great 
hopes of the German people, and who then saw that 
iifter all the sacrifices that had been made, all was in 
Tain, all was again as bad or even wmrse than before, 
could with difficulty conceal their dLsaffection, how¬ 
ever helpless they felt themselves against the bru¬ 
talities of those in power. Many, wdio like Wilhelm 
Muller, had laboured to reanimate German popular 
feeling, wdro, like him, had left the University to 
sacrifice as common soldiers their life and life's hap- 
]nness to the freedom of the Fatherland, and wlio then 
saw liow the terror felt by the scarcely rescued princes 
of their deliverers, and the fear of foreign nations of 
an nnited and strong Germany, joined hand in hand 
to destroy the precious seed sown in blood and tears, 
—could not always suppress their gloomy anger at 
such faint-hearted, weak-minded policy. On the first 
of January, 1820, Wilhe lm MUlIer wrote thus in the 
<ledication of the second part of his ‘Letters from 
Lome' to his friend Atterhom, the Swedish poet, 
with whom he had hut a short time before passed the 
CaiTiival time in Italy joyously and carelessly. ‘And 
thus I greet you in your old sacred Fatherland, not 
jokingly and meriily, like the book, whose writer 
seems to have become a stranger to me, hut earnestly 
and briefly ; for the great fast of the European world, 
expecting the passion, and waiting for deliverance, 
can endure no indifferent shrua; of the shoulders and 
no hollow compromises and excuses. He wdio cannot 
act at this time, can yet rest and mourn.’ For such 
words, veiled as they were, resigned as they were, the 
fortress of Mayence, 'was at that time the usual 
answer. 
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^ Deufecli iind frei und stark uiitl lauter 
In deni cleutsclien Land 
1st der Weill allein gebliebeix 
An der Itbeiiies Strauxl 
1st dev nicht eiii Demagoge, 

Wei' soil eioer seinl 
Mainz, dii stolze Binidesfeste, 

Sperr iliii iiur iiiclit ein^/ 

That Wilhelm Muller escaped the petty and an¬ 
noying persecutions of the then police system, he 
owed partly to the retired life he led in his little 
native country, partly to his own good spirits, which 
prevented him from entirely sinking the man in the 
politician. He had some enemies in the little court, 
whose Duke and Dacliess were personally so attached 
to him. A prosperous life such as his could not 
fail to attract envy, and his frank guileless character 
gave plenty of occasion for suspicion. But the only 
answer which he vouchsafed to his detractors was :— 
‘TJiid lasst mir docb mein voiles Glass, 

Und lasst niir meiuen gaten Spass, 

Mit uiisrer scldecliten Zelt i 

Wer bei deni Weiiie singt und lacht^ 

Den tliut, ihr Herrn, niciit in die Acht I 
Ein Iviiid ist FroLIigkeit*/ 


^ 'Free, and strong, autl pure^ and GermaUj 
On tile German Itbine^ 

Nothing can be now discovered 
Save alone our winej 
If the mne is not a rebel, 

Then no more are we; 

ilainz, tliou proud and frowning fortress. 

Let him ivander free I ’ 

^ ^4Tid let me have my full glass, and let me have my hearty 
laugh at these wretched times! He who can sing and laugli 
with liis wine, you need not put under the ban, my lords: mirth 
is a harmless cliikU 
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Wilhelm Muller eyidentlv felt that when words 
are not deeds, or do not lead to deeds, silence is 
more worthy of a man than speech. He never 
became a pohtical poet, at least never in his 
own coimtry. But when the rising of the Greeks 
appealed to those human sympathies of Christian 
nations, which can never be quite extinguished, and 
when here, too, the faint-hearted policy of the great 
powers played and bargamed over the great events 
in the east of Europe instead of tmsting to those 
principles which alone can secure the true and 
lasting well-being of states, as well as of individuals, 
tben the long accumulated -wrath of the poet and 
of the man burst forth and found utterance in the 
songs on the Greek war of Independence. Human, 
Christian, political and classical sympatliies stirred 
his heart, and breathed that life into his poems, 
which most of them still possess. It is astonishing 
how a young man in a small isolated to^vn like 
Dessau, almost shut out from intercourse with the 
great world, could have followed step by step the 
events of the Greek revolution, seizing on aU the 
right, the beauty, the grandeur of the struggle, 
making himself intimately acquainted with the domi¬ 
nant characters, whilst he at the same time mastered 
the peculiar local coloinhig of the passing events. 
Wilhelm MiilLer was not only a poet, but he was 
intimately acquainted with classic antiquity. He 
hieio the Greeks and the Homans. And just as 
during Iiis stay in Home he recognized at all points 
the old in what was new, and everywhere sought 
to find what was eternal in the eternal city, so 
now with him the modern Greeks were inseparably 
joined with the ancient. A knowledge of tlie modern 
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Greek Jaiiguage appeared to kim the natural com¬ 
pletion of the study of - old Greek ; and it was his 
acquaintance with the popuhn’ songs of modem as 
well as of ancient Hellas that gave the colour which 
imparted such a vivid expression of truth and natu¬ 
ralness to his own Greek songs. It was thus that 
the ‘ Griechen Lieder ’ arose, which appeared in 
separate but rapid numbers, and found great favour 
with the people. But even these ‘ Griechen Lieder’ 
caused anxiety to the paternal governments of those 
days:— 

‘ Euli uud Fi-iede will Europa^—wanun hast clii sie gestdrt ? 
Wiirum niit dem Walin dez* Freilieit eigenmaclitig dieli bethdrt ? 
Hoff’ aiif keiiies Herren Hiilfe gegen ernes Herren Frohzi: 

Aiich des Tiirkenkaisers Polster nennt Europa einen Thron^/ 

His last poems were suppressed hj the Censor, as 
well as Ills ^Hymn on tlie death of Haphael Hiego/ 
Some of these were first published long after his 
death, others must have been lost whilst in the 
Censor's hands* 

Two of the Greek Songs, ^Maih Bozzari/ and 
^ Song before Battle/ may help tbe English reader 
to form bis o^vn opinion both of the poetical genius 
and of tbe character of Wilhelm Muller — 

Maek BozzaeiI 

Oefifne deine liolien Tliore, Missoluiigbi, IStadt dei* Ehren, 

Wo der Helden Leickeii ruhen, die uus froblicli sterbea lelirenj 

^ ® Europe wants but peace and quiet: why bast thou disturbed 
her rest ? 

How with silly dz^eams of freedom dost thou dare to fill thy 
breast ? 

If thou rise against thy rulers, HellaSj thou must fight alone, 
Ev’n the bolster of a Sultan loyal Europe calls a throne*’ 

^ I am enabled tlirough the kindness of Mr. Tlieodore Martin to 
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Ocffue deine liohcB Tliorcj l^fTno deine tiefcn Giliftej 

Anfj uiid sfereiie Lorben'eiser auf den Pfad und in die Liifte; 

Mark Eozzari’s edJen Leib brin^en wii' zii dir gsetrageii* 

Mark Bozzai-rs! Wer dai'fs wagen, solclieii Heldeii zii beklagcn"? 
Wibsfc zumt du seine Wnudeii oder seine Siege zalilea? 

Keiuem Sieg wird eiiie Wmidej Iteiner Wimd* eiii Sieg bier 
feblen. 

Sieli auf unseru Lanzenspitzen sicli die Turbanbaiipter drelicii, 
Sieb, liber seiner Eabre die Osmaneofabnen ’vvebeOj 
Sieb, o sieh die letzten Werke, die vollbracbt des Heidcn Reclitc 
In dem Feld von Karpinissi^ wo sein Stahl iin Elute zecbte ! 

In der scbwarzen Geisterstunde rief er unsre Scbar zusaminen. 
Fuuken spruhten unsre Augeii dui'cb die Racht wde Wetter- 
flammcnj 

Lebers Ivnie zerbracben ivir jauchzend iinsrer Selnverter Sclieideu, 
TJnx ixiifc Seusen einzuiuaben in die feisteu Tuilcenweiden; 

TJnd wir driickten uiis die Hande, iind wir stricken uiis die 
BiirtCj 

TTnd der stauipfte luit deni EuszCj und der rieb an seinein 
Scbwerte, 

Da ei'scholl Eozzarrs Stlmme: 'Auf, ins Lager der Barbaren 1 
Aufj mir naeb I Yerirrt eiicli nlcbtj Eriiderj in der Feinde 
Scbareu! 

Suclit 3hr iniehj iin Zelt des Pascbas werdet ibr inicli siclier 
finden, 

Auf, init Gott I Er liilft die Feinde, bilft den Tod aucb iiber- 
winden !' 

Auf! Und die Tronipete risz er liastig aus des Blasera Handeu 
XJnd stiesz selbst hinein so bell, dasz eg von deii Felsenwandeii 
Heller stets und heller niusztc sick verdoppeind widerballen; 

Aber liellcr widerhatlt cs doeb ni nnserii Herzen alien. 

Y ie des Herren Blitz und Donner aus der Wolkenbnrg der 

Nacbte, f 

Also traf das SchweH der Freien die Tj^unnen nud die Knecbte ; 

W ie die Tuba des Gerielites wird dci'eiost die Sunder weeken, 

Also scholl durebs Tiirkenlager brausend dieser Pvuf der Scbrecken : 


supply an excellent translation of these two poems, printed by biui 
in 1863, in a volume intended for pnvate circulation only. 
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'Mark Bormn I Murk Bozzari! Siilioten ! SuHoten 1* 

Soldi ein guter Morgeugrusz ward den Sclilafern da entbot-n* 
Und Bie riittelten sich auf, iind gleicb Iiirtenlosen Scliafea 
Eannten sie dorcli alle Gasseiij bis sie aneinaiider trafen 
Und, betJibrt von Todesengein, die durcli ihi'e Schw^me gingen, 
Briider sich in blinder Wutli stiirzten in der Briider Klingen. 
Frag* die Nacht nacb nnsern Thateu; sie liat nns iin Kampf 
geselien— 

Aber wird dcr Tag es glauben, was in dieser Naolit gescbeben? 
Hmidert Giiecben, tauseiid Tiirken : also war die Saat 211 scbauen 
Aiif dem Feld von Kai^inissi, als das Liclit begann zu grauen* 
Mark Bozzari, Mark Bozzarij mid dicli liaben wir gefunden — 
Kenntlicb nar an deinem Seliwertc, kemitlieli nur an deinen 
Wnuden, 

An den Wuuden, die dii scblugest, und an denoii, die dich 
^ trafen — 

Wie du es verbeiszen battest, in dem Zelt des Pascbas scblafen, 

OeiFne deine liohen Tliore, Missolungbi, Stadt der Elncn, 

Wo der Helden Leicben ruben, die nns frblilicb sterben lelwen, 
Oeffno deine tiefcn Griifte, dasz wir in den lieirgen Statten 
Neben Helden nns era Helden zu d cm langen Seblafe betten \ — 
Scblafe bei deni dentschen Grafen, Grafen Noi-mann, Fek der 
Ebren, 

Bis die Stimmen des Gericbtes alle Graber werden leeren. 


Mabk Bozzahi* 

Open wide, proud ilissolongbi, open wide tby portals bigb, 
AVIiere repose the bones of heroes, teach us cbcerfully to die! 
Open wide thy lofty portals, open wide thy vaults profound; 
Up, and scatter laurel garlands to the breeze and on the 
^ groundI 

^lark Bozzari*s noble body is tlie freight to thee Ave bear, 

Mark Bozzari*si Who for hero gi^eat as he to weep will dare! 
Tell Iiis wounds, his victories over! Which in number greatest 
be^ 

*Eveiy victozy liath its wound, and eveiy wound its victory i 
See, a turbanVl head is grimly set 011 all our lances lierel 
See, how the Osmanli^s banner swathes in pni^le folds bis bieri 
TOL, HI. I 
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See, oil, see, the latest trophies, which our hero's glory seal'd, 

When his glaive with gore was drunken on great Karpinissi's field I 

In the murkiest hour of midnight did we at his call arise, 

Through the gloom like lightnmg-fiaslies flash'd the fury fram 
our eyes; 

With a shout, across our knees we snapp'd the scabhtufls of 
our swords, 

Better down to mow the harv^est of the mellow Turkish hordes; 

And we clasp'd our hands together, and each 'waiTior stroked 
his beard, 

And one stamp'd the Bwaafl, another nibVd his blade, and 
Tow'd its weird. 

Then Bozzari's Yoice resounded: ^On, to the barbarian's lair! 

On, and follow me, my brothers, see yon keep together there I 

Should you miss me, you will find me surely in the Pasha's 
tent I 

On, with God I Tlu^ough Him our foemen, death itself through 
Him is shent I 

On!' And swift he snatch'd the bugle from the hands of him 
that blew, 

And himself awoke a summons that o’er dale and mountain 
flew, 

Till each rock and cliff made answer clear and clearer to the 
call, 

But a clearer echo sounded in the bosom of us all I 

As from midnight’s battlemented keep the lightnings of the 
Lord 

Sweep, so swept onr swords, and smote tlie tyrants and their 
slavish horde; 

As the tiunip of doom shall weaken sinners in tlieii* graves that 
lie, 

So through all the Turkish leaguer thunder'd his appalling cry: 

‘Mark Bozzari! Mark Bozzaril Suliotes, smite them in theirs 
lair!’ 

Such the goodly morning greeting that we gave the sleepers 
there. 

And they stagger'd from their slumber, and they ran from street 
to street, 

Ban like sheep without a shepherd, striking uild at all they 
meet; 
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Xviiii) and fr^nziecl by Death s ang^eJs, 'W'ho ainidst their myriads 
stra/dj 

Erotherj in be’wilder'cl fury, dash’d and fell on brotlier's blade. 

Ask the niglit of our achievements I It beheld m in the fight. 

But the day will never credit what wc did in yonder niglit. 

Greeks by hundreds, Turks hy thousands, there like scatter’d 
seed they lay, 

On the field of Karpinissi, when the morning broke in grey. 

Mark Bozzari, IMark Bozzari, and we found thee gaslikl and 
mown ; 

By thy sword alone we knew thee, knew thee by thy wounds 
alone; 

By the wounds thy hand had cloven, by the wounds that 
seam’d thy breast, 

Lying, as thou hadsfc foretold us, in the Pasha's tent at restl 

*Opeii wide, proud Missolonghi, open wide thy portals high, 

"Where repose the bones of heroes, teach us cheerfully to die! 

Open wide thy vaults! Within their holy bounds a couch we’d 
make, 

'Where our hero, laid with heroes, may bis last long slninber take! 

Pest beside that Pock of Honour, brave Count Xormann, rest 
thy head. 

Till, at the archangeVs trumpet, all the gi'aves give up their 
dead! 


Lied voe der Schlacht, 

"Wer fur die Freiheit kampft imd fallt, desz Kulim wird biiihcnd 
stelm, 

Solange frei die Winde noch durcli freie Liifte wehu, 

Solange frei der BUume Laub noeli rauseht irn griinen Wald, 

Solang’ des Stromes Woge noch frei nach clem Meere wallt, 

, Solang’ des Adlers Fittich frei noch duroli die Wolken fieugt, 

Solang’ ein freier Odem noch ans freiem Herzen steigt, 

Wer fiir die Freiheit kampft und lallt, desz Puhm mrd hluheud 
stehn, 

Solange freie Geister noch durch Erd' und Eimmel gehn. 

‘"Dnrcli Erd* nnd Himmel sehwebt er noch, der Helden Schat- 
tenreihn, 

Und rauseht nni iiiis in stiller Haeht, in hellem Sonnenschein, 

I 2 
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Im Sturm, cler stoke Ttinnen briclit; und in dem Luftcliea 
aucli, 

Das clureh das Gi-as auf Grabern spielt mit seiiiem leiseu Haucli, 

In ferner Enkel Hause iiocli nm alle Wiegen kreist 
Auf Hellas’ lieklenreicher Fliir der ireien Abnen Geistj 
Der liaucht in Wunder trail men scboii den ssartea Saugliug an 
Und ireibt in Beiueui ersten Seblaf das Kind m eioeni Mann; 
Den Jiingling lockt seiii Riif liiiiaus mit nie gefiihlter Lust 
21 ur Stiitte, wo ein Frcier fitd; da greift cr in die Brnst 
Dem Zitternden, imd Scliauer zielin ilim diircli das tiefe Herz, 

Er wcisz niclit, ob es Wonne sei, ob es der erste Sclimerz. 

Herabj du heirge Geisterscbar, scliweir unsre Ealmen auf, 

Befliigle unsrer Herzen Sclilag und unsrer Ftisze Lauf; 

Wir ziehen nacli der Freiheit aiis, die Wafieu in der Hand, 

Wir zielieii aus auf Kampf und Tod flir Gott, fill's Vaterland! 
Hir seid mit ims, ilir raiisdit um uns, euk Geisterodem ziebt 
klit zauberiscben Tdnen bin durcli uoser Jubellied; 

Ilir sold mit uns, ihr scbwebt daber, ilir aus Tliermopyla, 

Ilir aus deni gi'ilnen Marathon, ilir von der blauen See, 

Am Wolkenfelsen Mykale, am Salaminerstrand, 

Ibr all’ aus Wald, Feld, Berg und Thai im weiten Gneclienland 1 

Wer fiir die Freibeit kampft und fallt, desz Rubm wird bliibend 
stebu, 

Solange frei die Winde nocb durcli freie Liifte webn, 
iSolange frei der BiLuine Laub nocb rauscbt im grimeu Wald, 
Solang’ des Stromes Woge nocb frei nach dem Meere wallt, 
Solang’ des Adlers Fittich frei nocb durcli die Wolken fieugt, 
Solaiig’ ein freier Odem nocb axis freiein Herzen steigt- 

SoXG BEFOEE BaTTLE* 

Whoe’er for freedom figlits and falls, liis fame no blight shaU - 
know, 

As long as tbroiigb heaven's free expanse the breezes freely 

blow, 

As long as in the forest wild the green leaves Butter free, 

As long as rivers, inoimtain-boi’n, roll freely to the sea, 

As long as free the eagle’s wing exulting cleaves the skies. 

As long as from a freeman’s beaii a fi'eemao’s breath doth rise. 
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Tir'hoe’er for froecloiu fights and falls, liis fame no blight shall 
know. 

As long as spmts of the free through earth and air shall go; 
TJirough earth and air a spirit-hand of heroes moves always, 

'Tis near ns at the dead of night, and in the noontide's blaze. 
In the storm that levels towering pines, and in the breeze that 
waves 

With low and gentle breath the gints upon our fathers’ gin-vcs. 
There's not a cradle in the bounds of Hellas broad and fair. 
But the spirit of onr free-born sires is surely hovering there* 

It breathes in dreams of fairyland upon tlie infant’s hram, 

And in his first sleep dedicates the child to manhood’s pain; 

Its summons Ini-es the youth to stand, with new-born joy 
possess'd, 

TrVhere once a freeman fell, and there it fires liis tlirilling breast. 
And a shudder runs through all his frame; he knows not if 
it be 

A throb of raptrire, or the first sharp pang of agony. 

Come, swell our banners on the breeze, thou sacred spirit-band^ 
Give wings to every wainrior’s foot, and nerve to every hand. 
We go to strike for freedom, to break tbe oppressor’s rod, 

We go to battle and to death for our country and our God* 

Ye are with us, we hear your wings, we hear in magic tone 
Your spirit-voice the Psean swell, and mingle with om^ own. 

Ye are with us, ye tlirong around,—}On from Thermopylm, 

Yon from the verdant Marathon, y on from the azure sea, 

By the cloud-capp’d rocks of My kale, at Salarais,—all y^ou 
Prom field and. forest, mount and glen, the land of Hellas 
through I 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls his fame no blight shall 
know, 

* As long as through heaven’s free expanse tlie breezes freely 
blow. 

As long as in the forest wild the green leaves flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-horn, roll freely to the sea, 

As long as free the eagle’s wing exulting cleaves the skies, 

"'As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s breath doth rise. 

Wlien we remember all that was compressed into 
this short life, we might well believe that tliis ceaseless 
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acquiring and creating must Jiave tired and weakened 
and injured botli body and mind. Sucb, liowever, 
was not the case. Ail wlio knew the poet agree in 
stating that be never overworked himself, and that 
he accomphshed all he did mth the most perfect ease 
and eirjoyment. Let us only remember how his life 
as a student was broken into by his service during 
the war, how his journey to Italy occupied several 
years of bis life, how later in Dessau he bad to 
follow his profession as Teacher and Librarian, and 
then let us tui’n our thoughts to aU the work of his 
hands and the creations of his mind, and we are 
jistonished not only at the araoimt of work done, but- 
still more at the finished form which distinguishes all 
his works. He was one of the first who with Zeune, 
von der Hagen, and the brothers Grimm, laboured 
to reawaken an interest in ancient and mediaeval 
German literature. He was a favourite pupil of 
Wolf, and his ‘Homerische Vorschule’ did more 
than any other work at that time, to propagate 
the ideas of Wolf. He had explored the modem 
languages of Europe,—French, Italian, English, and 
Spanish, and his critiques in all these fields of 
literature show how intimately acquainted he was 
with the best authors of these nations. Besides 
tdl this he worked regularly for Jommals and En- 
cyclopEedias, and was engaged as co-editor of the 
great EncyclopEedia of Arts and Sciences by Erseh 
and Gruber. He also undertook the publication of 
a 'Library of the German Poets of the seventeenth 
century,^ and all this, without mentioning his jjoems 
and novels, in the short space of a life of tlurty-thi-ee 

vears. 

«>■ 

I almost forget that I am speaking of my father. 
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for indeed I hardly knew liim, and when his scientific 
and poetic activity reached its end, he was far younger 
than I am now. I do not believe, however, that a 
natural affection and veneration for the poet deprives 
us of the right of judging. It is well said that love 
is blind, but love also strengthens and sharpens the 
dull eye, so that it sees beauty where thousands 
pass by unmoved. If one reads most of our critical 
writings, it would almost appear as if the chief duty 
of the reviewer were to find out the weak points and 
faults of every work of art. Nothing has so injiued 
the art of criticism as this prejudice. A critic is a 
.judge, but a judge, though he is no advocate, should 
ako be no prosecutor. The weak points of any work, 
of art betray themselves only too soon, but in order 
to discover its beauties, not only a sharp but an 
experienced eye is needed; and love and sympathy 
are necessary above anytliing else. It is the heart 
that makes the critic, not the nose. It is well known 
how many of the most beautiful spots in Scotland, 
and Wales, and Cornwall, were not many years ago 
described as wastes and wildernesses. Eichmond and 
Hampton Coiu't were admired, people travelled also 
to Versailles and admired the often admired blue sky 
of Italy. But poets such as Walter Scott and Words¬ 
worth discovered the beauties of their native land. 
Where others had only lamented over bare and 
wearisome hfils, they saw the battle fields and bmial 
places of the primseval Titan struggles of nature. 
Where others saw nothing but barren moors full of 
heather and broom, the land in their eyes was 
^ covered as with a carpet softer and more variegated 
than the most precious loom of Turkey, Where 
othei's lost their temper at the grey cold fog, they 
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marvelled at the silver veil of the bride of the 
morning, and the gold illmnination of the depai’ting 
sun. Now everj cockney can admire the smallest 
lake in Westmoreland or the barest moor in the 
Highlands. Why is this ? Because few eyes are so 
dull that they cannot see what is beautifid after it 
has been pointed out to them, and when they know 
that they need not feel ashamed of admiring it. It ’ 
is the same with the beauties of poetry, as with 
the beauties of nature. We must first discover 
what is beautiful in poetry, and when it is dis¬ 
covered commrmicate it, otherwise the anthors of 
Scotch ballads are but strolhng singers, and the 
Niebelungen songs are, as Frederick the Great said, 
not worth powder and shot. The trade of fault¬ 
finding is quickly learnt, the art of admiration is 
a difficult art, at least for little minds, narrow hearts, 
and timid souls, who prefer treading broad and safe 
paths. Thus many critics and literary historians 
have rushed by the poems of Wilhehn Muller, just 
like travellers, who go ou in the beaten track, pass- 
ing by on the right band and on the left the most 
beautiful scenes of nature, and who only stand still 
and open both eyes and mouth when their Murray 
tells them there is something they ought to admire. 
Should an old man who is at home here, meet them 
on their way and counsel the travellers to turn for ^ 
a moment from the high road in order to accompany 
bim through a shady path to a mill, many may feel 
at first full of uneasiness and distrust. But when 
they have refreshed themselves in the dark green 
valley with its lively mill stream and delicious wood 
fragrance, they no longer blame tlieir guide for 
having called somewhat loudly to them to pause 
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in tlieir jonme}^ It is such a pause that I have 
tried in these few introductory lines to enforce on 
the reader, and I believe that I too may reckon on 
pardon, if not on thanks, from those who have fol¬ 
lowed my sudden call. 

1858. 


YI. 


OK THE LMGHAGE AND POETRY 
OF SCHLESmG-HOLSTEffl. 


FTER all that has been written about the Schles- 



-wig-Holstein question, how little is known 
about those whom that question cliiehy concerns— 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners. There may be a vague 
recollection that, during the general turmoil of 1848, 
the German inhabitants of the Duchies rose agamst 
the Danes; that they fought bravely, and at last 
succumbed, not to the valour, birt to the diplomacy 
of Denmaih, But, after the Treaty of London in 
1852 had disposed of them, as the Treaty of Vienna 
had disposed of other brave people, they sank below 
the liorizon of European interests, never to rise again, 
it was fondly hoped, till the present generation had 
passed away. 

Yet these Schleswig-Holsteiners have an interest 
of their own, quite apart from the political clouds 
that have lately gathered round their country. Ever 
since we know anything of the history of Northern 
Europe, we find Saxon races established as the in¬ 
habitants of that northern peninsula which was then 
called the Gimhric Chersonese, The first -writer who 
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'ever mentions tlie name of Saxons is Ptolemy and 
he speaks of them as settled in what is now called 
Schleswig-Holstein ^ At the time of Charlemagne 
the Saxon race is described to us as consisting of 
three tribes; the Ostfalai, Westfalai, and Angrarii. 
The Westphalians were settled near the EhinCj the 
Eastphalians near the Elbe, and the intermediate 
country, washed by the Weser, was held by the 
Angrarii The name of estphalia is still in 
existence; that of Eastphalia has disappeared, but 
its memory survives in the English sterling. East- 
ph alien traders, the ancestors of the merchant princes 
of Hambimg, were known in England by the name 
oi Easterlings, and, then.’ money being of the purest 
quality, easterling, in Latin esierlingus, shortened 
to sterling, became the general name of pure or 
ster ling money. The name of the third tribe, the 
Angrarii, continued through the Middle Ages as 
the name of a people, and to the present day, my 
own sovereign, the Duke of Anhalt, calls himself 
Duke of ‘Sachsen, Engern, und Westplialen^ But 
the name of the Angrarii was meant to fulfil another 
and more glorious destiny. The name Angrarii or 
Angarii ^ is a corruption of the older name, Angri- 
varii, the famous German race mentioned by Tacitus 
as the neighbours of the Chentsci. These Angriva- 
rii are in later documents called Anglevarii. The 


’ PtoL ii, I ij iw\ TOP a.v)^iva Kipt^piK^s X€ptTovqa‘Ov 
^ Grimm, * Gescliichte der Deutsclien Spraclie/ p. 609* StmbOj 
Plinjj and Tacitus, do not mention the name of Saxons* 

^ Grimmj ]. c. p- 629. 

^ See ^ Poeta Saxo,’ anno 772, in Pertz, Monnm. L 228, line 36; 
'Grimm, h c* p* 629* 
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termination varii'^ represents the same word which 
exists in A. S, as ivare; for instance, in Ccmt-imre, 
inhabitants of Kent, or Cant-ware-hurh, Canterbuiy; 
Imrh-ware, inhabitants of a town, burghers. It is 
derived from werian, to defend, to hold, and may 
be connected with wer, a man. The same termina¬ 
tion is found in Ansivani or Am^sivarii; probably 
also in Teutonoami instead of Teutonic Chattuari 
instead of Chatti. 

Tlie principal seats of these Angrarii were, as we 
saw, betw’een the Ehine and Elbe, but Tacitus ^ 
knows of Anglii, i. e. Angrii, east of the Elbe, and 
an offshoot of the same Saxon tribe is found very 
early in possession of that famous peninsula between 
the Schlei and the Bay of Flensbrng on the eastern 
coast of Schleswig \ which by Latin writers was called 
Anglia, i. e. Angria. To derive the name of Anglia 
from the Latin angulus^, corner, is about as good 
an etymology as the kind-hearted remai'k of St. 
Gregory, wlio interpreted the name of Angli by 
angeli. From that Anglia, the Angli, together witli 
the Saxons and Juts, migrated to the British isles 
in the fifth century, and the name of the Angli, as 
that of the most numerous tribe, became in time the 
name of Englaland\ In the Latin laws ascribed 


^ See Grmiin, ^Deutsche Sprache/ p. jSi, 

^ * Germania,* c, 40* Grimmj 1 , c* p* 604* 

^ Grimm, p- 641* 

^ Beda, ^HisL Ecch* I, 15. ^Porro Je Anglis, hoc est, de ilia 
patria Angulus dicitur,’ &c. Etlielweid:, Chron, I, * Poito Anglia 
veins sita est inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale^ 
quod sermone Saxonico Skswtc nimeupatur, secundum vero Danos^ 
Jlaithaby*^ 

^ Grimm, I c. p* 630. 
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to King Edward the Confessor a curious supple¬ 
ment is found, which states ‘ that the Juts [Guti) 
came formerly from the noble blood of the Angli, 
namely, from the state of Engva, and that the 
English came from the same blood. Tbe Juts, tbere- 
fore, like the Angli of Germany, should always be 
received in England as brothers, and as citizens of 
the realm, because the Angh of England and Ger¬ 
many had always intermarried, and had fought 
together against the Danes 

Like the Angli of Anglia, the principal tribes 
clustering round the base of the Cimbric peninsula, 
and known by the general name of NoHhalhingi 
or Transalhiani, also Nordleudi, w^ere all offshoots 
of tbe Saxon stem. Adam of Bremen (2,15) divides 
them into Tedmarsgoi, Holcetae, and Sturmarii. In 
these it is easy to recognize the modern names of 
Eithmarschen, Iloltseten or Ilolsten, and Stormarn. 


* ' Guti vcro similiter cum veniiiiit (in reguum BritanuiEe) suscipi 
dcbent, et protegi iu regno isto sicut conjurati fi-atres, sicut pro- 
pi uqui et proprii cives regni linjus. Exierant enim quondam de 
nobili sanguine Anglonim, scilicet de Engra civitate, et AnglicI de 
sanguine illorum, et semjjer effieiuntui- populus unus et gens uua. 
Ita constituit optimus Ina Sex Anglorum. . . . Multi vero Angli 
ceperuut uxores suas de sanguine et genere Anglorum GermaniEe, 
et quidam Angli ceperant uxores suas de sanguine et genere Seot- 
omm; proceres vero Scotomui, et Scoti fere omnes cepemnt uxores 
suas de optimo genere et sanguine Aiiglomm Germanise, et ita 
fuemmt tunc temporis per universum reguum BritamuBe duo iu 
carne una. , , , Uuiversi prsedicti semper postea jiro communi 
utilitate corouEe regni in siuiiil et in uuum viriliter contra Danes 
et Itorwegieuses semper steteruut; et atroeissime unanimi volun- 
tate contra iuhnicos pugnavemni, et bell a atrocissima in regno 
gesserunt.’ (‘ Die Gesetse der Angelsaehsen,’ ed. Sebmid, p. 
296.) 
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It would require more space tBan we can afford, 
were we to enter into the arguments by which 
Grimm has endeavoured to identify the Dithviar- 
schen witli the Teutonic the Stormarn with the 
Cimhri, and the HolsUn with the Ilarudes. His 
arguments, if not convincing, are at least Inghly 
ingenious, and may be examined by those interested 
in these matters, in his ‘Histoiy of the German 
Language,’ pp. 633-640. 

For many centuries the Saxon inhabitants of those 
regions have had to bear the brunt of the battle 
between the Scandinavian and the German races. 
From the days when the German Emperor Otho I 
(died 973) hurled his swift spear from the northern¬ 
most promontoiy of Jutland into the German Ocean 
to mark the true frontier of his empire, to the day 
when Christian IX put liis unwilling pen to that 
Danish constitution which was to incorporate all 
the country north of the Eider with Denmark, they 
have had to share in all the triumphs and all the 
humiliations of the German race to which they are 
Hnked by the strong ties of a common blood and a 
common language. 

Such constant trials and vicissitudes have told on 
the character of these German borderers, and have 
made them what they are, a hardy and determined, 
yet careful and cautious race. Tlieir constant watch¬ 
ings and struggles against the slow encroachments ' 
or sudden inroads of an enemy more inveterate even 
than the Danes, viz. the sea, had imparted to them 
from the earliest times somewhat of that wariness 
and perseverance which we perceive in the national ■ 
character of the Dutch and the Venetians. But the 
fresh breezes of the German Ocean and the Baltic 
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kept tkeir nerves well braced and tbeir hearts 
buoyant, and for mnscnlar development the arms of 
these sturdy jilonghers of the sea and the land can 
vie with those of any of their neighbours on the 
isles or on the continent. Holsten-treue, i. e. Holstein- 
truth, is proverbial throughout Germany, and it has 
stood the test of long and fearful trials. 

There is but one way of gaining an insight into 
the real character of a people,'unless we can actually 
live among them for years; and that is to examine 
theii- language and literature. Now it is true that 
the language spoken in Schleswig-Holstein is not 
German—at least not in the ordinary sense of the 
word—and one may well understand how travellers 
and correspondents of newspapers, who have picked 
np their German phrases from Ollendoif, and who, 
on the strength of this, try to enter into a conver¬ 
sation with Hols'tein peasants, should arrive at the 
conclusion that these peasants speak Danish, or at 
all events, that they do not speak German. 

The Germans of Schleswig-Holstein are Saxons, 
and all true Saxons speak Low German, and Low 
German is more different from High German than 
English is from Lowland Scotch. Low German, how¬ 
ever, is not to be mistaken for vulgai’ German. It 
is the German which from time immemorial was 
spoken in the low countries and along the northern 
sea-coast of Germany, as opposed to the German 
of the high country, of Swabia, Tliurmgia, Bavaria, 
and Austria. These two dialects differ from each 
other like Doric and Ionic; neither can be considered 
as a eoiTuption of the other; and, however far back 
we trace these two branches of living speech, we 
never arrive at a point when they diverge from one 
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common source. Tlie Gothic of the fourth eentuiy^ 
preserved in the translation of the Bible by TJlfilaSj 
is not, as has been so often said, the mother both 
of High and Low German. It is to all intents and 
purposes Low Gemian, only Low German in its most 
primitive form, and more primitive therefore in its 
grammatical framework than the earliest specimens of 
High German also, which date only from the seventh 
or eighth century". This Gothic, which was spoken 
in the east of Germany, has become extinct. The 
Saxon, spoken in the north of Germany, continues 
its manifold existence to the present day in the Low 
German dialects, in Frisian, in Dutch, and in English. 
The rest of Germany was and is occupied by High 
German. In the West the ancient High German 
dialect of the Franks has been absorbed in Frencb, 
wbile the German spoken from the earliest times 
in the centre and south of Germany has supphed 
the basis of wbat is now called the literary and 
classical language of Germany. 

Although the literature of Germany is chiefly High 
German, there are a few literary compositions, both 
ancient and modern, in the different spoken dialects 
of the coimtry, sufficient to enable scholars to dis¬ 
tinguish at least nine distinct grammatical settle¬ 
ments; in the Low German brancli, Gothic, Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, and Dutch ; in the High 
German branch, Thuvingiun, J^rcmhish, Dcivaonan, 
and Alemannish. Professor Weinhold is engaged at 
present in publishing separate grammars of six of 
these dialects, viz. of Alemannish, Bavarian, Frank¬ 
ish, Thuringian, Saxon, and Frisian: and, in his • 
great German grammar Jacob Grimm has been able 
to treat these, together with the Scandinavian tongues, 
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as so many varieties of one common, primitive type 
of Teutonic speech. 

But although, in the early days of German life, 
the Low and High German dialects were on terms 
of perfect equality, Low German has fallen hack in 
the race, while High German has pressed forward 
with double speed. High German has become the 
language of bterature and good society. It is taught 
in schools, preached in church, pleaded at the bar; 
and, even in places where ordinary conversation is 
still caj'ried on in Low German, High German is 
clearly intended to be the language of the future. 
At the time of Charlemagne this was not so, and 
one of the earhest literary monuments of the German 
language, the Heliand, i. e. the Saviour, is written in 
Saxon or Low German. The Saxon emperors, how¬ 
ever, did little for German literature, while the' 
Swahiau emperors were proud of being the patrons 
of art and poetry. The language spoken at their 
court being High German, the ascendancy of that: 
dialect may he said to date from their days, though 
it was not secured till the time of the Hefoimation,' 
when the translation of the Bible by Luther put 
a firm and lasting stamp on what has since become 
the literary speech of Geimany. 

But language, even though deprived of literary 
cultivation, does not easily die. Though at present 
^people write the same language aU over Germany, 
the towns and villages teem everywhere with dia¬ 
lects, both High and Low. In Hanover, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, the Free Towns, and in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the lower orders speak their own 
German, generally called Platt Deutsch, and in many 
parts of Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Ostfriesland, and 
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Holsteia, the higher rants too cling in their every¬ 
day conversation to this more homely dialect \ Chil¬ 
dren frequently speak two languages ; High German 
at school, Low German at their games. The clergyman 
speaks High German when he stands in the pulpit, 
but when he visits the poor he must address them in 


^ Klaus Groth writes: ‘ Tte island of Kriesian speech on the con¬ 
tinent of Schleswig between Husum and Tondern is a yery riddle 
and miracle in the history of language, which has not been suffi¬ 
ciently noticed and considered. Why should the two extreme ends 
only of the whole Krlesian coast between Belgium and Jutland have 
retained their mother-speech 1 For the Ost-Frieslans in Oldenburg 
speak simply Platt-Deutsch like the Westphalians and ourselves.’ 
Cirk Hinrich Stiiremburg’s so-called Ost-Friesian Dictionary has 
no more right to call itself Friesian than the Bremen Dictionary. 
Unless the whole coast has sunk into the sea, who can explain that 
close behind Husum, in a flat country as monotonous as a Hun¬ 
garian Pussta, withont any natural frontier or division, the traveller 
on entering the next inn, may indeed be understood if he speaks 
High or Low German, nay, may receive to either an answer in pure 
German, but hears the host and his servants speak in words that 
sound quite strange to him! Equally strange is the frontier north 
of the Wiede-au, where Danish takes the place of Friesian, Who 
can explain by what process the language has maintained itself so 
far and no farther, a language 'with which one cannot travel beyond 
eight or ten square miles 1 AVhy should these few thousand people 
not have surrendered long ago this "useless remnant of an un¬ 
schooled dialect,” considering they learn at the same time Low and 
High German, or Low German and Danish! In the far-stretching, 
villages a Low German house stands sometimes alone 
among Friesian hguses, and vm versd, and that has been going on 
for generations. In the Saxon families they do not End it necessary 
to learn Friesian, for all the neighbours can speak Low German; but 
in the Friesian families one does not hear German spoken except 
when there are German visitors. Since the seventeenth century 
German has hardly conquered a single house, certainly not a village.’ 
■—(‘lllustrirte Deutsche Monatshefte,’ 1869, p. 330.} 
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tlieir own peculiar Platt. The lawyer pleads in the 
language of Schiller and Goethe; but, when he ex¬ 
amines his witnesses, he has frequently to conde¬ 
scend to the vulgar tongue. That vulgai- tongue is 
constantly receding from the towns; it is frightened 
away by railways, it is ashamed to show itself in 
parliament. But it is loved all the more by the 
people; it appeals to their hearts, and it comes back 
naturally to all who have ever talked it together in 
their youth. It is the same with the local patois 
of High German. Even where at school the correct 
High Geiman is taught and spoken, as in Bavaria 
^nd Austria, each town still keeps its own patois, 
and the people fall back on it as soon as they are 
among themselves. When Maria Theresa went to 
the Burgtheater to announce to the people of Vienna 
the birth of a son and heir, she did not address 
them in high-flown literary German. She bent for¬ 
ward from her box, and called out; Horts, der 
Leopold hot dn Buehd, ‘ Hear, Leopold has a boy.’ 
In German comedies, characters from Berlin, Leipzig, 
and Vienna, are constantly introduced speaking their 
own local dialects. In Bavaria, Styria, and the Tyrol, 
much of the poetry of the people is written in their 
patois, and in some parts of Germany sermons even, 
and other religious tracts, continue to he published 

in the local vernaculars. 

> 

There are here and there a few enthusiastic cham¬ 
pions of dialects, particularly of Low German, who 
still cherish a hope that High German may be thrown 
back, and Low German restored to its rights and 
, former dominion. Yet, whatever may be thought of 
the relative excellencies of High and Low German— 
and in several points, no doubt, Low German has 
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the advantage of High German, yet, practically, 
the battle between the two is decided, and cannot 
now be renewed. The national language of Ger¬ 
many, whether in the South or the North, will always 
be the German of Luther, Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. This, however, is no reason why the dia¬ 
lects, whether of Low or High German,. should be 
despised or banished. Dialects are everywhere the 
natural feeders of literary languages, and an attempt 
to destroy them, if it could succeed, would be like 
shutting up the tributaries of great rivers. 

After these remarks it will be clear that, if people 
say that the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein do 
not speak German, there is some truth in such a 
statement, at least just enough of truth to conceal 
the truth. It might be said, with equal correctness, 
that the people of Lancashire do not speak English. 
But, if from this a conclusion is to be drawn that 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners, speaking this dialect, 
which is neither German nor Danish, might as well 
be taught in Danish as in German, this is not quite 
correct, and woiild deceive few if it were adduced 
as an argument for introducing French instead of 
English in the national schools of Lancashire. 

The Schleswig-Holsteiners have their own dialect, 
and chng to it as they cling to many things which, 
in other parts of Germany, have been discarded as 
old-fashioned and useless. Oil Knust holt Hus, 
tstale bread lasts longest,’ is one of their proverbs. 
But they read their Bible in High German; they 
write their newspapers in High German, and it is 
in High German that their children are taught, and 
their sermons preached in every town and in every 
village. It is but lately that Low German has been 
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taken' up again bj ScMeswig-HoJstein poets, and 
some of their poems, though intended originally for 
their own people only, have been read with delight, 
even by those who had to spell them out with the 
help of a dictionary and a grammar. This kind of 
home-spim poetry is a sign of healthy national life,' 
Like the songs of Burns, in Scotland, the poems of 
Klaus Groth and others, reveal to us, more than; 
anything else, the real thoughts and feelings, the 
everyday cares and occupations of the people whom 
they represent, and to whose approval alone they 
appeal. But as Scotland, proud though she well 
may be of her Bums, has produced some of the best 
writers of English, Schleswig-Holstein, too, small as 
it is in comparison with Scotland, counts among its 
sons some illustrious names in German literature. 
Niebuhr, the great traveller, and Niebuhr, the great 
historian, were both Schleswig-Holsteiners, though 
during their lifetime that name had not yet assumed 
the political meaning in, which it is now used. Kar- 
sten Niebuhr, the traveller, was a Hanoverian by 
birth; but, having early entered the Danish service, 
he was attached to a scientific mission sent by King 
Frederick Y to Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, in 
1760. All the other members of that mission having 
died, it was left to Niebuhr, after his return in 
1767, to publish the results of his own observations 
and of those of his companions. His ‘ Description of 
Arabia,’ and his ‘ Travels in Arabia and the adjoining 
Countries,’ though published nearly a hundred years 
ago, are still quoted with respect, and their accuracy 
has hardly ever been challenged. Niebuhr spent the 
rest of his life as a kind of collector and magistrate 
at Meldorf, a small town of between two and three 
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thousand inhabitants, in Dithmarschen, He is de¬ 
scribed as a square and powerful man, who lived to 
a good old age, and who, even when he had lost 
his eyesight, used to delight his family and a large 
circle of friends, by telling them of the adventures 
in his oriental travels, of the starry nights of the 
desert, and of the bright moonlight of Egypt, where 
riding on his camel, he could, from Iris saddle, recog¬ 
nise every plant that was growing on the ground. Nor 
were the listeners that gathered round him unworthy 
of the old traveller. Like many a small German 
town, Meldorf, the home of Niebuhr, had a socieiy 
consisting of a few government officials, clergymen, 
and masters at the public school; most of them 
men of cultivated mind, and quite capable of appre¬ 
ciating a man of Niebuhr’s powers. Even the peasants 
there were not the mere clods of other parts of 
Germany. They were a well-to-do race, and by no 
means illiterate. Their sons received at the Gym¬ 
nasium of Meldorf a classical education, and they 
were able to Tnix with ease and freedom in the society 
of their betters. The most hospitable house at Mel¬ 
dorf was that of Boie, the High Sheriff of Dithmar¬ 
schen. He had formerly, at Gottingen, been the life 
and soul of a circle of friends who have become 
famous in the history of German literature, mrder 
the name of ‘ Hainbund.’ That ‘ Hainbund or Grove- 
Club, included Burger, the author of ‘Lenore; ’ Voss,' 
the translator of Homer; the Counts Stolberg, Hdlty, 
and others. With Goethe, too, Boie had been on 
terms of intimacy, and when, in after life, be settled 
down at Meldorf, many of bis old friends, his brother- 
in-law V OSS, Count Stolberg, Claudius, and others, 
OEtHLB to llini ELIlcl IxiS lllustnOUS tOWGSHlBiIlj 
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Niebulir. Many a seed was sown there, many small 
germs began to ripen in that remote town of Mel- 
dorf, which are yielding fruit at the present day, 
not in Grermany only, but here in England. The 
sons of Boie, fired by the descriptions of the old, 
blind traveller, followed his example, and became dis¬ 
tinguished as explorers and discoverers in natural 
history. Niebuhr’s son, young Barthold, soon at¬ 
tracted the attention of all who came to see his 
father, particularly of Voss; and he was enabled, 
by their help and advice, to lay, in early youth, 
that foundation of solid learning which fitted him, 
in the intervals of his chequered fife, to become the 
founder of a new era in the study of Ancient History. 
And how curious the threads which bind together 
the destinies of men! how marvellous the rays of 
light which, emanating from the most distant centres, 
cross each other in their onward course, and give 
their own peculiar colouring to characters apparently 
original and independent! We have read, of late, 
in the Confessions of a modem St. Augustine, how 
the last stroke that severed his connection with the 
Church of England, was the establishment of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric. But for that event, Dr. 
Newman might now be a bishop, and his friends a 
strong party in the Church of England. Well, that 
Jerusalem Bishopric owes something to Meldorf. 
The young schoolboy of Meldorf was afterwards 
the private tutor and personal friend of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia, and he thus exercised an influence 
both on the political and the religious views of King 
Frederick William IV. He was likewise Pmssian 
Ambassador at Borne, when Bunsen was there as a 
young scholar, full of schemes, and planning his own 
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journey to the East. Niebuhr became the friend 
and patron of Bunsen, and Bunsen became his suc- 
cessor in the Prussian Embassy at Home. It is well 
known that the Jerusalem Bishopric was a long- 
cherished plan of the King of Prussia, Niebuhr’s 
pupil, and that the Bill for the establishment of 
a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem was carried 
chiefly through the personal influence of Bunsen, 
the friend of Niebuhr. Thus we see how all things 
are working together for good or for evil, though 
we little know of the grains of dust that are carried 
along from all quarters of the globe, to tell like 
infinitesimal weights in the scales that decide here¬ 
after the judgment of individuals and the fate of 
nations. 

If Holstein, and more particularly Dithmarschen, 
of which Meldorf had in former days been the capital, 
may claim some share in Niebuhr the historian— 
if he himself, as the readers of his history are well 
aware, is fond of explaining the social and political 
institutions of Borne by references to what he had 
seen or heard of the little republic of Dithmarschen 
—it is certainly a curious coincidence that the only 
worthy successor of Niebuhr, in the field of Roman 
history, Theodore Mommsen, is hkewise a native of 
Schleswig. His history of Rome, though it did not 
produce so complete a revolution as the work of 
Niebuhr, stands higher as a work of art. It con¬ 
tains the results of Niebuhr’s critical researches, sifted 
and carried on by a most careful and thoughtful 
disciple. It is, iu many respects, a most remarkable 
work, particularly in Germany. The fr.ct that it is 
readable, and has become a popular hook, has excited 
-the wrath of many critics, who evidently consider it 
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beneath the dignity of a learned professor that he 
should digest his hnowledgej and give to the world, 
not all and everything he has accumulated in his 
note-books, but only what he considers really im¬ 
portant and worth knowing. The fact, again, that he 
does not load his pages with references and learned 
notes, has been treated like a crimen Imsce majestatis; 
and yet, with all the clamour and clatter that has 
been raised, few authors have had so little to alter 
or rectify in their later editions as Mommsen. To 
have produced two such scholars, historians, and 
statesmen, as Niebuhr and Mommsen, would be an 
honour to any kingdom in Germany: how much 
more to the small duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, in 
which we have been told so often that nothing is 
spoken but Danish and some vulgar dialects of Low 
German. 

Well, even those vulgar dialects of Low German, 
and the poems and novels that have been written 
in them by true Schleswig-Holsteiners, are well 
worth a moment’s consideration. In looking at their 
langnage, an Englishman at once discovers a number 
of old acquaintances : words which he would look for 
in vain in Schiller or Goethe. We shall mention 
a few. 

Mlack means black ; in High German it would be 
schnocLTZ. De hlach is the black horse; black up loit 
is black on white; gif mek kil un hlak, give me quill 
and ink, Blid is blithe, instead of the High German 
mild. Bottervogel, or hotterhahn, or botteo'heXj is 
butterfly, instead of Schmetterli/ng. It is a common 
superstition in the North of Germany, that one 
ought to mark the first butterfly one sees in spring. 
A white one betokens mourning, a yellow one a 
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christening, a variegated one a wedding. Bregen 
or hrekm is used instead of the High G-erman Gehirn; 
it is the English brain. People say of a very foolish 
person, that his brain is frozen, de hrekm is em 
verfrorn. The peculiar English hut^ which has given 
so much trouble to grammarians and etymologists, 
exists in the Holstein huten, literally outside, the 
Dutch huiten, the Old Saxon hi-iltan, Buten in 
German is a regular contraction, just as hinnen, 
which means inside, within, during. Heben is the 
English heaven, while the common German name 
is Himmel. Hiicku^ is a sigh, and no doubt 
the English hiccough. Diisig is dizzy; talkig is 
talkative. 

There are some curious words which, though they 
have a Low German look, are not to be found in 
English or Anglo-Saxon. Thus plitsch, which is used 
in Holstein in the sense of clever, turns out to be 
a corruption of politisch, i. e. political. Kriidsch 
means particular or over nice; it is a corruption of 
hritisch, critical. Katolsch means angry, mad, and 
is a corruption of catholic^ i. e. Eoman Catholic. 
h'iinsch means plucky, and stands for couragmx. 
Frdnksch, i. e. frankish, means strange ; Jlmnsch, i, e. 
flemish, means sulky, and is used to form superla¬ 
tives; polsch, i. e. polish, means wild. Forsch means 
strong and strength, and comes from the Erench 
force. Kliir is a corruption of couleur, and Kunkel- 
fusen stands for confusion or fibs. 

Some idiomatic and proverbial expressions, too, 
deserve to be noted. Instead of saying the sun has 
set, the Holsteiners, fond as they are of their beer, 
particularly in the evening after a hard day’s work, 
say de Siinn geiht to Beer, ‘ the sun goes to beer." If 
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you ask in the country how far it is to some town or 
village, a peasant will answer, ’n Hunnhlaff, a dog’s 
bark, if it is quite close or ’n Pip Tohach^ a pipe of 
tobacco, meaning about half an hour. Of a conceited 
fellow they say, Hi hort de Flign hosten, ‘ he hears 
the flies coughing.’ If a man is full of great schemes, 
he is told, In Gedanhen fort de Bur 6 h in’t Kutsch, 

‘ in thought the peasant, too, drives in a coach.’ A 
man who boasts is asked, Pracher! hast dh Liis 
oder schuppst di man so ? ‘ Braggart! have you 

really Hce, or do you only scratch yourself as if you 
hadr 

Holstein singt nickt^ ‘Holstein does not sing,’ is 
a curious proverb, and, if it is meant to express the 
absence of popular poetry in that country, it would 
be easy to convict it of falsehood by a list of poets 
whose works, though unknown to fame beyond the 
limits of their own country, are cherished, and de¬ 
servedly cherished, by their own countrymen. The 
best known among the Holstein poets is Klaus 
Groth, whose poems, published under the title of 
Quichhorn, i. e. quick bourn, or living spring, show 
that there is a well of true poetical feeling in that 
country, and that its strains are all the more delicious 
and refreshing if they bubble up in the native accent 
of the country. Klaus Groth was bom in 1819. 
He was the son of a miller, and, though he was sent 
to school, he had frequently to work in the field in 
summer, and make himself generally useful. Like 
many Schleswig-Holsteiners, he showed a decided 
talent for mathematics •, but, before he was sixteen, 
he had to earn his bread, and work as a clerk in the 
office of a local magistrate. His leisure hours were 
devoted to various studies; German, Danish, music. 
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psychology, successively engaged his attenliou. In 
his nineteenth year he went to the seminary at 
Tondem to prepare himself to become a schoolma^er. 
There he studied Latin, French, Swedish ; and, after 
three years, was appointed teacher at a girls’ school. 
Though he had to give forty-three lessons a week, 
he found time to continue his own reading, and he 
acquired a knowledge of English, Dutch, Icelandic, 
and Italian. At last, however, his health gave way, 
and in 1847 he was obliged to resign his place. 
During his illness his poetical talent, which he him¬ 
self had never trusted, became a source of comfort to 
himself and to his friends, and the wann reception 
which greeted the fii’st edition of his ‘Quickhom^ 
made him what he was meant to he, the poet of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

His political poems are few ; and, thongh a tme 
Schleswig-Holsteiner at heart, he has always declined 
to fight with his pen when he could not fight with 
his sword. In the beginning of this year, however, 
he published ‘ Five Songs for Singing and Praying,’ 
which, though they fail to give an adequate idea of 
his power as a poet, may be of interest as showing 
the deep feelings of the people in their struggle for 
independence. The text will be easily intelligible 
with the help of a literal English translation. 

Dutsche Ehb and Dutsche Eee. 

I. 

Fruhling, 1848, 

Dar keemn Soldaten 8ewer de Elf^ 

Hm^ab, burahj na't Nom! 

Se keemn bo dicht as Wagg an Wagg, 

Un BB en Koppel vull Korn, 
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Gundag, Soldaten ! wo kamt jti her ? 

Yun alle B^gen de Kriiz un Quer^ 

Ut diitschen Landen aa't dutsche Meer— 

So wannert uu treokt dat Heer, 

Wat liggt so eben as weert de Seel 

Wat schiDt so gel as Goldl 

Dat is de Marschen er Saat un Staat^ 

Dat is de Holsten er Stoet* 

Gundag jii Holsten op diitsche Eer 1 
Gundag jii Friesen ant diitsche Meer I 
To leben un atarben vser diitsche Ehr 
So wannert un treckt dat Heer, 

German Honotir and German Earth, 

Spring, 1848* 

There came soldiers across the Elbe, 

Hurrah, hurrah, to the North 1 
They came as thick as wave on wave^ 

And like a field Ml of corn. 

Good day, soldiers! whence do you cornel 
From all the hills on the right and left, 

From German lands to the German sea— 

Thus wanders and marches the host. 

What lies so still as it were the sea? 

What shines so yellow as gold? 

The splendid fields of the Marshes they are, 

The pride of the Holsten race. 

Good day, ye Holsten, on Gferman soil! 

Good day, ye Friesians, on the German sea 
To live and to die for German honour— 

Tims wanders and marches the host. 

IL 

Sommer, 1851, 

Dat treckt so tnii'ig ^wer de Elf, 

In Tidtt tin Schritt so swar— 

De Swalw de wannert, de Hatbar treckt— 

Se kamt wedder to toknm Jahr. 
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Ade, ade, du dtitsches Heerl 
' Ade, ade, du Holsten meer! 

Ade op Hoffen uu Wiederkebr 1 ' 

Wi truert alleeu ant Meer, 

De Storch kumt wedder, de Swalw de singt 
So frohlich as all tovser— 

Wann kumt de dlitsclie Adler un bringt 
Di wedderj du diitsche Ehr^ 

Wak op du Flotb, wak op du Meer! 

Wak op du Dunner, un week de Eer! 

Wi sitt op H®epen un Wedderkekr— 

Wi truert alleen ant Meer. 

Summer, 1851. 

They march so sad across the Elbe, 

So heavy, step by step — 

The swallo^Y wanders, the stork departs— 

They come back in the year to come. 

Adieu, adieu, thou German host i 
^Adieu, adieu, thou Holsten sea! 

Adieu, in hope, and to meet again!' 

We mourn alone by the sea. 

The stork comes back, the swallow sings 
As blithe as ever before— 

When will the German eagle return, 

And bring thee back, thou German honour 1 

Wake up thou flood, wake up thou seal 
Wake up thou thunder, and rouse the land 
We are sitting in hope to meet again— 

We mourn alone by the sea, 

IIL 

Winter, 1863, 

Dar kumt en Emsen as Ycerjaliswind, 

Hat drsehnt as waer dat de Eloth,— 

WilVt Erbhjahr kamen to Wihnachtstid 1 
Hblpt Gott nns siilb’ii inne Noth) 
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Von alle Bargen de Kriiz un Qoer 
Dar is dat redder dat diitsche Heer! 

Dat gelt op Nu oder Nimmermelir! 

So rett se, de diitsche EFir I 

Wi liort den Adler, he komt, he kumtl 
Nocli eenmal h®pt wi un harrt 1 
Is’t Friheit endlich, de be uns bringt t 
Is*t Wahrheit, wat der ut "ward? 

Sunst hdlp uus Himmel, nu geit’t ni inehr! 

Help do, on bring uns den Herzog her I 
Denn wiillt wi starben v^r diitsche Ehr 1 
Denn begravt uns in diitsche Eer * 

I >€€. 1865, 

Winter, 1863- 

There comes a blast like winter stormj 
It roars as it were the flood,— 

Is the spring coining at Christmas-tide 1 
Hoes God himself help us in our needi 

From all the hills on the right and left, 

There again comes the German host! 

It is to be now or never! 

Oh, save the German honour I 

We hear the eagle, he comes, he comes! 

Once more we hope and wait I 

Is it freedom at last he brings to us^ 

Is it truth what comes from theuee ? 

Else Heaven help us, now it goes no more! 

Help thou, and bring us our Dukei 
j Then will we die for German honour I 

Then burj us in German earth I 

J)ec, 30, 1863, 

It is not, however, in war songs or political in- 
Tective that the poetical genius of Klaus Oroth shows 
to advantage. His proper sphere is the quiet idyll, 
a truthful and thoughtful description of nature, a 
reproduction of the simplest and deepest feelings of 
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the human hearty and all this in the homely, honest, 
and heartfelt language of his own * Platt Deutsch/ 
That the example of Bums has told on Groth, that 
the poetiy of the Scotch poet has inspired and in¬ 
spirited the poet of Schleswig-Holsteiiij is not to be 
denied. But to imitate Bun^ and to imitate him 
successfully, is no mean achieYement^ and Groth 
would be the last man to disown liis master. The 
poem ^Min Jehann^ might have been written by 
Burns. I shall give a free metrical translation of it, 
but should advise the reader to try to spell out the 
original, for much of its charm lies in its native 
form, and to turn Groth even into High German 
destroys his beauty as much as when Burns is 
translated into English. 

Mm Jeuaxn. 

Ik wull, wi weern noch kleen, Jeliaiin, 

Do weer de Welt so grot! 

We seten op den Steen, Jeliann, 

Weest noclil by Nawers Sot. 

An Heben seil de stille Maan, 

Wi segen, wa he leep, 

Un aDacken, wa de Himmel hoch, 

Un wa de Sot wul deep. 

Weest nocli, wa still dat weer, Jehannl 
Dar rohr keen Elatt an Bom, 

So is dat an ni raehr, Jeliann, * 

As hochstens nock in Drom, 

Ock ne, wenn do de Sekeper sung— 

Alleen in't wide Feld: 

Ni wakr, Jekannl dat weer en Ton— 

De eenzige op de Welt. 


Mitiinner inne Sckummemtid 
Denn ward mi so to Mod, 
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Denn loppt mi't langs dm Kugg so hitt. 

As domals bi den jSot, 

Hen dreih ik mi so basti tinij 
As weer ik nich alleen: 

Dock Allens, wat ik finOj Jehann, 

Hat is-—ik stab nn ’ween. 

My John, 

I wish we still were little, John, 

The world was then so wide! 

When on the stone by neighbour’s bourn 
We rested side by side. 

We saw the moon in silver veiled 
Sail silent through the sky, 

Our thoughts were deeper than the bourn. 

And as the heavens high. 

You know how still it was then, John; 

All natui'e seemed at rest; 

So is it now no longer, John, 

Or in our dreams at best I 

Think when the shepherd boy then sang 
Alone o’er all the plain. 

Aye, John, you know, that was a sound 
We ne’er shall hear again. 

Sometimes now, John, the eventides 
The self-same feelings bring, 

My pulses beat as loud and strong 
As then beside the spring. 

And then I turn affrighted round, 

Some stranger to descry—’ 

But nothing can I see, my John— 

I am alone and ciy. 

> The next poem is a little popular baUad, relating 
to a tradition, very common on the northern coast of 
Germany, both east and west of the peninsula, of 
islands swallowed by the sea, tbeir spires, pinnacles, 
and roofs being on certain days still visible, and 
tbeir bells audible, below the waves. One of these 
islands was called BUsen^ or Old Busum, and is sup- 
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posed to have been situated opposite the village now 
called Biisen, on the west coast of Dithmarschen. 
Strange to say, the inhabitants of that island, in 
spite of their tragic fate, are represented rather in 
a comical light, as the Boeotians of Holstein. 

Wat sik dat Volk yebtellt, 

01 Biimm. 

01 Biisen liggt int wille Haff, 

De Flotli de keem un wblxl en Oraff. 

De Floth de kecm no spol vin spbl. 

Bet se de Insel tinner wbkL 

Dar blev keen Steen, dar blev kcen‘'Pabl, 

Dat Water schsel dat all hendal. 

Dar weer keen Beest, dar weer keen Huiid, 

De ligt nu all in depen Gmnd. 

Un Allens, der lev un lack, 

Dat deck de See mit depe Nacb. 

Mittinner in de bolle Ebb 
So Bubt man Timne HUa' de Kbpp. 

Denn dukt de Thorn berut nt Sand, 

As weert en Finger vnn en Hand, 

Denn bort man sach de Klocken klingn, 

Denn bdrt man sacb de Kanter singn, 

Denn geit dat lisen dser de Lnft: 

' Begrabt den Leib in seine Graft/ 

What the People tell* 

Old Biisum. 

Old Biisen sank into the waves; 

The sea lias made Ml nmnj graves; 

The flood came near and washed around^ 

Until the rock to dust was ground. 

No stone remained, no belfry steep ; 

All sank into the waters deep. 

There was no beast, there was no hound; 

They all were carried to the ground* 

And all that lived and laughed around 
Tlie sea now holds in gloom profound. 
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At times, when Ioat tlie water falls. 

The sailor sees the broken walls; 

The church tow'r peeps from out the sand, 

Like to the finger of a hand. 

Then hears one low the church bells ringing, 

Tiieu hears one low the sexton singing; 

A chant is carried by the gust;—* 

^Give earth to e^h, and dust to dust/ 

In the Baltic, too, similar traditions are enrrent of 
sunken islands and towns buried in the sea, which 
are believed to be visible at certain times. The most 
famous tradition is that of the ancient town of 
Vineta—once, it is said, the greatest emporium in 
the north of Eimope—several times destroyed and 
built up again, till, in 1183, it was upheaved by an 
earthquake and swallowed by a flood. The ruins of 
Vineta are believed to be visible between the coast 
of Pomerania and the island of Biigen. This tradi¬ 
tion has suggested one of Wilhelm Midler’s—my 
father’s^—lyrical songs, publislied in his ‘ Stones and 
Shells from the Island of Biigen,’ 1825, of which 
I am able to give a translation by Mr. J. A, Fronde. 

Vineta. 

I 

Aua des Meeres tiefein, tiefem Grunde 
Kliiigen AbendglockeE dutnpf und matt, 

* Gns zu geben ivunderbare Knnde 

Von der schbnen alten Wunderstadt. 

II. 

In der Fluthen Sehooss binabgesunken 
' Blieben unten ihre Ti'iiinnier stelin. 

Hire Zinnen lassen goldne Funken 
Wiederscheinend auf dem Spiegel sehn. 
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IIL 

Uiid der Schifferj der den Zauberscbinim^r 
Einmal sab im bellen Abendroth, 

Nach derselben Stelle schifft er immerj 
Ob aueb rings umber die KHppe drobt, 

IV. 

Aus dea Herzens tiefem^ tiefera Grunde 
Klingt es mir^ wie GlockeHj dmnpf nnd matt: 
Ach, sie geben wnnderbare Kunde 
Yon der Liebe, die geliebt es liat, 

V. 

Eine schdne Welt ist da versimken, 

Ihre Tinimmer bUeben unten stelin, 

Lassen sick als goldne Himmelsfunken 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Traume sebn. 

VI. 

Und dann moebt * icb taucben in die Tiefen, 
Mich yersenken in den Wiederscbeinj 
Und mir ist als ob mich Engel riefen 
In die alte Wnndei’stadt herein. 

VrSETA. 

I. 

From the sea’s deep hollow faintly pealing, 
Fai’ off evening-bells come sad and slow; 
Faintly rise, the wondrous tale revealing 
Of the old enchanted town below. 

II. 

On the bosom of the iiood recliningj 
Enined arcb and wall and broken spire, 
Down beneath the watery mirror shining, 
Gleam and flash in flakes of golden fire. 

III. 

And the Boatman who at twilight honr 
Once that magic vision shall have seen, 
Heedless how the crags may round him lour, 
Evermore will haunt the charmbd scene. 
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IV. 

From the hearts deep hollow faintly pealing, 

Far I hear tbenij bell-notes sad and slow, 

Ab, a wild and wondrous tale reTealing 
Of the drowned ivi'eck of love below. 

V. 

There a world in loveliness decaying 
Lingers yet in beauty ere it die ; 

Phantom forms across iny senses playing, 

Flash like golden fire-flakes from the sky. 

VI. 

Lights are gleaming, fairy bells are ringing, 

And I long to plunge and wander free, 

Where I hear the angeLvoices singing 
In those ancient towers below the sea. 

I give a few more specimens of Klaus Grotli’s 
poetry which I have ventured to turn into English 
verse, in the hope that my translations, though very 
imperfect, may, perhaps on account of their very 
imperfection, excite among some of ray readers a 
desire to become acquainted with the originals. 

He sa m so vel, 

I. 

He sa mi so vel, nn ik sa em keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sa, weer: Jehann, ik mutt fort 1 

II. 

* He 8a mi YUn Lev un vuu Himmel un Eer, 

He sa mi vun aliens—ik weet ni mal mehr I 

III. 

He sa mi so vel, un ik sa em keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik ea, weer: Jehann, ik mutt fort I 

IV. 

He heeld mi de Harm, nn he be mi so dull, 

Ik schull em doch gut wen, un ob ik ni wull ? 
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Y, 

Ik weer je ni bos, awer sa doch keen Wort, 

TJn all wat ik sa, weer: Jeliaun, ik mutt fort! 

VI. 

Nil sitt ik oTi denk, un denk jiimmer derail, 

Mi dtich, ik muss seggt bebbn: Wa geeru, min JeliannI 

VII. 

Un dochj kumt dat wedder, so segg ik keen 'Wort, 

Un bollt he mi, segg ik: Jeliann, ik mutt fort 1 


He tou) me so Much. 

I. 

Though he told me so much, I had nothing to say, 
And all that I said was, John, I must away! 

IL 

He spoke of his true love, and spoke of all that, 

Of honour and heaven—*1 hardly know what. 

in. 

Though he told me so much, I had nothing to say. 
And all that I said was, John, I must away I 


rv. 

He held me, and asked me, as hard as he could, 
That I too should love him, and whether I woiildl 

V. 

I never was wrath, hut had nothing to say, 

And all that I said was, John, I must away! 

Yl. 

I sit now alone, and I Giink on and on. 

Why did I not say then, How gladly, my John i 

VII. 

Yet even the next time, oh what shall I say, 

If he holds me and asks me I—John, I must away I 
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ToF UAL i 

Se is docli tie stillste vun alle to Kark ! 

Se is doeh de schonste vnn alle to Mark ! 

So weekli, so bleeklij uii de Ogen so gi'otj 
So blau as en Heben un deep as en Sot* 

Wer kikt wul int Wateiv un deiikt ni siu Deel 1 
Wgv kikt wul nan Hiininel^ un wunscht sik ne vel^ 
Wer siibt er in Ogen, so blau un so fram, 

Un denkt ni an Engeln, nn allerhand Kram 1 

1. 

In Church she is surely the stillest of all, 

She steps through the market so fair and so tall, 

II. 

So softly, so lightly, with wondering eyes. 

As deep as the sea, and as blue as the skies, 

III. 

Who thinks not a deal when he looks on the mainl 
Who looks to the skies, and sighs not again 1 

lY. 

Who looks in her eyes, so blue and so true, 

And thinks not of angels and other things too 1 

Keen Gkafp is so brut. 

L 

Keen Graff is so brut un keen Miier so hoch, 

Wenn Twe sik man gut simd, so drapt se sik doch. 

n. 

Keen Wedder so grub, so diister keen Nacht, 

Wenn Twe sik man sehn wullt, so seht se sik sacht. 

m. 

Dat gif wul en Maanschin, dar schint wul en Steem, 

Dat gift noch en Licht oder Liicht un Lantern, 

IV. 

Dar fiunt sik en Ledder, en Stegelscb nn Steg : 

Wenn Twe sik man leef hebbt—keen Sorg vaer den Weg. 
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I. 

No ditch is so deep, and no wall is so high, 

If two love each other, theyII meet by and bye. 

n. 

No storm is so wild, and no night is so black, 

If two wish to meet, they will soon find a track. 

III. 

There is surely the moon, or the stars shining bright, 
Or a torch, or a lantern, or some sort of light ; 

IV, 

There is surely a ladder, a step or a stile. 

If two love each other, theyll meet ere long while. 

Jehahn, ku spaptn de Sohimmels an ! 

I, 

Jehann, nu spann de Schimmels an! 

Nu fahr wi na de Brut! 

Un hebbt wi nix as brune Per, 

Jehann, so ia*t ok gntl 

IL 

Un hebbt wi nix as swarte Per, 

Jehann, so ie^t ok recht I 

Un biin ik nich uns Weerth sin Seen, 

So biin^k sin jtingste Knecht I 

ni. 

Un hebbt wi gar keen Per un Wag’^ 

So hebbt wi jnnge Been 1 
Un de so glucfcii is as ik, 

Jehann, dat wiill wi sehn I 

Make haste, mt John, put to the Gkeys. 

I. 

Make haste, my John, put to the greys, 

We*ll go and fetch the bride, 

And if we have but two brown backs, 

They’ll do aa well to ride. 
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II. 

And if weVe but a pair of blacks, 

We still can bear our doom, 

And if I*m not my master's son, 

I'm still his youngest groom. 

III. 

And have we neither horse nor cart, 
Still strong young legs have we,— 
And any happier man than I, 

John, I should like to see, 

De Jungb Wetfku. 

Wenn Abends roth de Wulken treckt, 
So denk ik och ! an di 1 
So trock verbi dat ganise Heer, 

Un du we erst mit derbi, 

Wenn ut de Bbm de Blaeder fallt, 

So denk ik glik an di: 

So full so menni brawe Jung, 

Tin du weerst mit derbi, 

Denn sett ik mi so tmri bin, 

Un denk so vel an di, 

Ik et alleen min Abendbrot— 

Un du bli&t nieh derbi. 

The Solbieb's Widow, 

When ruddy clouds are driving past^ 
'Tis naore than I can bear ; 

Thus did the soldiers all march by. 
And thou, too, thou wert there. 

When leaves are falling on the ground, 
'Tis more than I can bear; 

Thus fell full many a valiant lad, 

And thou, too, thou wert there. 

And now I sit, so still and sad, 

'Tis more than I can bear; 

My evening meal I eat alone, 

For thou, thou art not there- 
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I wisli I could add one of KJaus Glroth’s tales 
[Vertellen, as lie calls them), which give the most 
truthful descrijjtion of all the minute details of life 
in Dithmarschen, and bring the pecuhar character of 
the countiy and of its inhabitants vividly before the 
eyes of the reader. But, short as they are, even the 
shortest of them would fill more pages than could 
here be spared for Schleswig-Holstein. I shall, 
therefore, conclude this sketch with a tale which has 
no author-—^a simple tale from one of the local 
Holstein newspapers. It came to me in a heap of 
other papers, flysheets, pamphlets, and books, but it 
shone like a diamond in a heap ol rubbish ; and, as 
the tale of ‘ The Old Woman of Schleswig-Holstein,’ 
it may help to give to many who have been unjust 
to the inhabitants of the Duchies some truer idea of 
the stuff there is in that strong and staunch and 
sterling race to which England owes its language, its 
best blood, and its honoured name. 

‘When the war against Denmark began again in 
the winter of 1863, offices were opened in the princi¬ 
pal towns of Germany for collecting charitable con¬ 
tributions. At Hamburg, Messrs L. and K. bad set 
apart a large room for receiving hnt, linen, and warm 
clotbing, or small sums of money. One day, about- 
Christmas, a poorly clad woman from the country 
stepped in and inquired, in the pure Holstein dialegt, 
whether contributions were received here for Scbles- ' 
wig-Holstein. The clerk showed her to a table covered 
with linen rags and such like articles. But she 
turned away and pulled out an old leather purse, 
and, taking out pieces of money, began to count 
aloud on the counter: “ One mark, two marks, three 
marks,” till she hadftnished her ten marks. “ That makes 
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ten mai'ks,” she said, and shoved the little pile away. 
Tlie clerk, who had watched the poor old woman while 
she was arranging her small copper and silver coins, 
asked her: “ From whom does the money come 1 ” 

‘ “ From me,” she said, and began counting again, 
‘"One mark, two marks, three marks.” Thus she 
went on emptying her purse, till she had counted 
out ten small heaps of coin, of ten maiks each, Tlien, 
counting each heap once over again, she said; “ These 
are my hundi-ed marks for Scldeswig-Holstein; be so 
good as to send them to the soldiers.” 

‘ While the old peasant woman was doing her sums, 
several persons had gathered round her; and, as she 
was leaving the shop, she was asked again in a tone 
of surprise from whom the money came. 

‘ “ From me,” she said; and, observing that she was 
closely scanned, she turned back, and, looking the 
man full in the face, she added, smiling : “ It is aU 
honest money ; it won’t hurt the good cause,” 

‘ The clerk assured her that no one had doubted her 
honesty, but tliat she herself had, no doubt, often 
known want, and that it was hardly right to let her 
contribute so large a sum, probably the whole of her 
savings, 

‘Tlie old woman remained silent for a time, but, 
after she had quietly scanned the faces of all present, 
qhe said: “ Surely it concerns no one how I got the 
money. Many a thought passed through my heart 
while I was counting that money. You would not 
ask me to tell you all '{ But you are kind gentlemen, 
and you take much trouble for us poor people. So 
I’ll tell you whence the money came. Yes, I have 
known want; food has been scarce with me many a 
day, and it wUl be so again, as I grow older. But 
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our gracious Lord watches over us. He has helped 
me to bear the troubles which He sent. He vdll 
never forsake me. My husband has been dead this 
many and many a year. I had one ordy son ; and 
my John was a fine stout fellow, and he worked hard, 
and he would not leave his old mother. He made my 
home snug and comfortable. Then came the war 
with the Hanes. All his friends joined the army; 
but the only son of a widow, you know, is free. So 
he remained at home, and no one said to him “ Come 
along with us,” for they knew that he was a brave 
boy, and that it broke his very heart to stay behind, 
I knew it all. I watched him when the people talked 
of the war, or "when the schoolmaster brought the 
newspaper. Ah, how he turned pale and red, and 
how he looked away, and thought his old mother did 
not see it. But he said nothing to me, and I said 
nothing to him. Gracious God, who could have 
thought that it was so hard to drive our oppressors 
out of the land ? Then came the news from Frede- 
ricia! That was a dreadful night. We sat in silence 
opposite each other. We knew what was in our 
hearts, and we hardly dared to look at each other. 
Suddenly he rose and took my hand, and said, 
“Mother!”—God be praised, I had strength in 
that moment—“ John,” I said, “ our time has come ; 
go in God’s name. I know how thou lovest me, 
and what thou hast suffered. God knows what 
will become of me if I am left quite alone, hut 
our Lord Jesus Christ will forsake neither thee nor 
me.” John enlisted as a volunteer. The day of part¬ 
ing came. Ah, I am making a long story of it aU! 
John stood before me in his new uniform, “ Mother,” 
he said, “ one request before we part—if it is to be ” 
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—“ John,” I said to him, “ I know what thou 
meanest—Oh, I shall weep, I shall weep very much 
when I am alone; but my time will come, and we 
shall meet again in the day of oui' Lord, John ! and 
the land shall be free, John! the land shall be 
free!” 

j ‘ Heavy tears stood in the poor old woman’s eyes as 
she repeated her sad tale; but she soon collected 
herself, and continued : “ I did not think then it 
wordd be so hard. The heart always hopes even 
against hope. But for all that”—and here the old 
woman drew herself up, and looked at us like a 
queen—“ I have never regretted that I bade him go. 
Then came dreadful davs: but the most dreadful of 
all was when we read that the Gex’mans had betrayed 
the land, and that they had given up our land with 
all our dead to the Danes! Then I called on the 
Lord and said, “ Oh Lord, my God, how is that 
possible % Why lettest thou the wicked triumph and 
allowest the just to perish ? ” And I was told, that 
the Germans were sony for what they had done, but 
that they could not help it. But that, gentlemen, I 
could never understand. We should never do wrong, 
nor allow wrong to be done. And, therefore, I 
thought, it cannot always remain so ; our good Lord 
knows His own good, time, and in His own good 
time He will come and deliver us. And I prayed 
’ every evening that our gracious Lord wordd permit 
me to see that day when the land should be free, and 
our deal’ dead should sleep no more in Danish 
soil. And, as I had no other son against that day, I 
, saved eveiy year what I could save, and on every 
Christmas Eve I placed it before me on a table, 
where, in former years, I had always placed a small 
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present for my John, and I said in my heart. The 
war will come again, and the land will be free, and 
thou shalt sleep in a free grave, my only son, my 
John! And now, gentlemen, the poor old woman 
lias been told that the day has come, and that her 
prayer has been heard, and that the war will begin 
again ; and that is why she has brought her money, ■ 
the money she saved for her son. Good morning, 
gentlemen,” she said, and was going quickly away. 

‘ But, before she had left the room, an old gentleman 
said, loud enough for her to hear, “ Poor body ! I hope 
she may not be deceived.” 

‘ “ Ah,” said the old woman, turning back, “ I know 
what you mean; I have been told all is not right 
yet. But have faith, men! the wicked caimot pre¬ 
vail against the just; man cannot prevail against the 
Lord. Hold to that, gentlemen; hold fast together, 
gentlemen! This very day I—begin to save up 
again.” 

‘ Bless her, good old soul! And, if Odin were stOl 
looking out of his window in the sky as of yore, 
when he granted victory to the women of the Lom¬ 
bards, might he not say even now :— 

(«women are heroesj 
Wliat must the men be like? 

Theirs ia the victor}'-; 

No need of me." ^ 
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JOINYILLE*. 

/^UE- attention was attraeted a few months ago by 
a review pnblislied in the ‘Journal des Debate,’ 
in which a new translation of Joinville’s ‘ Histoire de 
Saint Louis,’ by M. Natalis de Wahly, a distinguished 
member of the French Institute, was warmly re¬ 
commended to the French public. After pointing 
out the merite of M. de WaiUy’s new rendering of 
Joinville’s text, and the usefulness of such a booh 
for enabling boys at school to gain an insight into 
the hearts and minds of the Crusaders, and to form 
to themselves a living conception of the manners and 
customs of the people of the thirteenth century, the 


' 'Histoire de St. Louis, par Joiaville.’ Texte rapproch^ dii 
Franjais Moderne par M. Natalis de Wailly, Membre de rinstitut, 
Paris, 1865 . 

j ^ CEuvres de Jean Sire de Joiaville^ avec un texte rapprocJi^ du 
' Frangais Moderne, par M. Natalis de Wailly/ Paris, 1867 , M, 
Natilis de Wailly has since published a new edition of Joinvillej 
‘ Histoire de Saint Louis, par Jean Sire do Joinville, suivie dn 
Credo et de la lettre k Louis X; texte ramen^ a rortbograpbe des 
Cliartes du Sire de Joinville/ Pai'is, 1868 . He bas more fully 
, ' explained the principles according to whieli tbe text of Joinville bas 
been restored by him in bis * M^moire sur la Langue de Joinville/ 
Paris, 1868 . 
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reviewer, wliose name is well known in this conntry as 
well as in France by his valuable contributions to 
the history of medicine, dwelt chiefly on the fact that 
through the whole of Joinville’s ‘Memoires* there 
is no mention whatever of surgeons or physicians. 
Nearly the whole French aimy is annihilated, the 
King and his companions lie prostrate from wounds , 
and disease, Joinville himself is several times on the 
point of death, yet nowhere, according to the French 
reviewer, does the chronicler refer to a medical staff 
attached to the army or to the person of the King. 
Being somewhat startled at this remark, we resolved 
to peruse once more the charming pages of Joinville’s 
history, nor had we to read far before we found that ■ 
one passage at least had been overlooked, a passage 
which establishes beyond the possibility of doubt, 
tbe presence of surgeons and physicians in the camp 
of the French crusaders. On page 78 of M. de 
AVailly’s spirited translation, in the account of the 
death of Gautier d’Autrfeche, we read that when that 
brave Icnight was carried back to his tent nearly dying, 

‘ several of the surgeons and physicians of the camp 
came to see him, and not perceiving that lie was 
dangerously injured, they bled him on both bis arms.’ 
The result was what might be expected: Gautier 
d’Autrfeche soon breathed bis last. 

Having once opened the ‘ Memoires of Joinville,’ 
we could not but go on to the end, for there are few < 
books that carry on the reader more pleasantly, 
whether we read them in the quaint French of the 
fourteenth century, or in the more modern French in 
which they have just been clothed by M. Natalis 
deAYailly. So vividly does the easy gossip of the 
old soldier bring before our eyes tbe days of St. Louis 
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and Henry III, that we forget that we are I'eading 
an old chronicle, and holding converse with the heroes 
of the thirteenth century. The fates both of Join- 
ville s ‘ Memoires' and of Joinville himself suggest in 
fact many reflections apart from mere mediaeval 
history, and a few of them may here be given in the 
.hope of reviving the impressions left on the minds 
of many by their first acquaintance with the old 
crusader, or of inviting others to the perusal of a 
work which no one who takes an hiterest in man, 
whether past or present, can read without real plea¬ 
sure and real benefit. 

It is interesting to watch the history of hooks, 
and to gain some kind of insight into the various 
circumstances which contribute to form the reputa¬ 
tion of poets, philosophers, or historians. Joinville, 
whose name is now familiar to the student of French 
history, as well as to the lover of French literature, 
might fairly have expected that his memory would 
live by his acts of prowess, and by his loyal devotion 
and sufferings when following the King of France, 
St. Louis, on his imfortuiiate crusade. When, pre¬ 
vious to his departure for the Holy Land, the young 
Sdnechal de Champagne, then about twenty-four 
years of age, had made his confession to the Abbot 
of Cheminon, when, barefoot and in a white sheet, 
he was performing his pilgidmages to Blehecourt 
’ (j^lechiconrt), St. Urbain, and other sacred shrines 
in his neighbourhood, and when on passing his own 
domain ‘ he would not once turn his eyes back on 
the castle of Joinville, 'pour ce que li cuers ne me 
^attendrisist dou hiau chastel que je lessoie rt de mes 
dous enfoens (‘ that the heart might not make me 
pine after the beautiful castle which I left behind, 
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and after mj two childrenhe must have felt that, 
iiappen what might to' liimself, the name of Iiis 
family would live, and his descendants would reside 
from centmy to century in those strong towers where 
he left his young wife, Alix de Grandpre, and his 
sou and heir Jean, then but a few months old, After 
tive years he retui'ued from his crusade, full of^ 
honours and full of wounds. He held one of the 
highest positions that a French nobleman could hold. 
He was Shuhchal de Champagne, as his ancestors 
liad been before him. Several members of his family 
had distinguished themselves in former crusades, and 
the services of his imcle Geofiroi had been so highly 
appreciated by Eichard Cceur de Lion that he was 
allowed by that King to quarter the arms of England 
with his own. Both at the court of the Comtes de 
Champagne, who were Kings of Navarre, and at the 
court of Louis IX, King of France, Joinville was 
a welcome guest. He witnessed the reigns of six 
kings—of Louis VIII, 1223,^26 ; Louis IX, or St. 
Louis, 1226-70; Philip III, le Hardi, 1270-85; 
Philip IV, le Bel, 1285-1314 ; Louis X, le Hutin, 

; and Philip V, le Long, 1316-22. Though 
later in life Joinville declined to follow his beloved. 
King on bis last and fatal crusade in 1270, be tells 
us himself how, on the day on which he took leave 
of him, he carried his royal friend, then really on the 
brmk of death, in his arms from the residence of the ' 
Comte d’Auxerre to the house of the Cordeliers. In 
1282 lie was one of the principal witne^es when, 
pievious to the canonization of the King, an inquest 
was held to establish the purity of his life, the, 
sincerity of his religious professions, and the genuine¬ 
ness of his self-sacrificing devotion in the cause of 
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Christendom, When the daughter of his own liege 
lordj the Comte de Champagne, Jeanne de Navarre, 
married Philip le Bel, and became Queen of France, 
she made Joinville Grovernor of Champagne, which 
she had brought as her dowiy to the grandson of 
St. Louis. Surely, then, when the old Ciaisader, 
the friend and counsellor of many kings, closed his 
earthly career, at the good age of ninety-five, he 
might have looked forward to an honoured grave 
in the church of St. Lam’ent, and to an eminent 
place in the annals of his country, which were then 
being written in more or less elegant Latin by the 
monks of St. Denis. 

But what has happened ? The monkish chro¬ 
niclers, no doubt, have assigned him his proper place 
in their tedious volumes, and there Iris memory 
would have lived with that kind of life which be¬ 
longs to the memory of Geoffroi, his illustrious uncle, 
the friend of Philip Augustus, the companion of 
Diehard Coeur de Lion', whose arms were to be seen 
in the church of St. Laurent, at JoiuviUe, quartered 
with the royal arms of England. Such parchment 
or hatchment glory might have been his, and many 
a knight, as good as he, has received no better, no 
more lasting reward for his loyalty and bravery. 
His family became extinct in his grandson. Henri 
de, Joinville, his grandson, had no sons, and his 
’daughter, being a wealthy heiress, was married to 
one of the Dukes of Lorraine. The Dukes of Lorraine 
were buried for centuries in the same church of St. 
Laurent where Joinville reposed, and where he had 
‘founded a chapel dedicated to his companion in 
arms, Louis IX, the Koval Saint of France; and 
when, at the time of the French Revolution, the 
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tombs of St. Denis were bi'oken open bj an in¬ 
furiated people, and their ashes scattered abroad, the 
vaults of the church at Joinville, too, shared the 
same fate, and the remains of the brave Crusader 
suffered the same indignity as the remains of his 
sainted King. It is true that there were some 
sparks of loyalty and self-respect left in the hearts 
of the citizens of Joinville. They had the bones of 
the old warrior and of the Dukes of Lorraine re¬ 
interred in the public cemetery, and there they now 
rest, mingled with the dust of their faithful lieges 
and subjects. But the church of >St. Laurent, witli 
its tombs and tombstones, is gone. The property 
of the Joinvilles descended from the Dukes of Lor¬ 
raine to the Dukes of Guise, and, lastly, to the 
family of Orleans. The famous Duke of Orleans, 
Egalite, sold Joinville in 179®) stipulated that 

the old castle should he demolished. Poplars and fir 
trees now cover the ground of the ancient castle, and 
the name of Joinville is borne by a royal prince, the 
son of a dethroned king, the grandson of Louis 
Egalitb, who died on the guillotine. 

Neither liis noble birth, nor his noble deeds, nor 
the friendship of Kings and Princes would have saved 
Joinville from that inevitable oblivion which has 
blotted fi'om the memoiy of living men the names 
of his more eminent companions, Bobei’t, Count 
of Artois, Alphonse, Count of Poitiers, Charles, Coimt' 
of Anjou, Hugue, Duke of Burgundy, William, Count 
of Flanders, and many moie. A little book which 
the old waiiior wrote or dictated—for it is veiy 
doubtful whether he could have written it himself^—• 
a book wliich for many years attracted nobody’s 
attention, and which even now we do not possess in 
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the original language of the thirteenth or the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth centuries—has secured to the 
name of Jean de Joinville a living immortality, and a 
fame that will last long after the bronze statue which 
was erected in his native place in 1853 shall have 
shared the fate of his castle, of his church, and of 
his tomb. Nothing could have been fiu'ther from 
the mind of the old nobleman when, at the age of 
eighty-five, he began the history of his Koyal com¬ 
rade, St. Louis, than the hope of literary fame. He 
would have scouted it. That kind of fame might 
have been good enough for monks and abbots, but it 
would never at that time have roused the ambition 
of a man of JoinviUeh stamp. How the book came 
to be written be tells us himself in his dedication, 
dated in the year 1309, and addressed to Louis le 
Hutin, then only King of NavaiTe and Count of 
Champagne, but afterwards King of France. His 
mother, Jeanne of Navarre, the daughter of Join- 
ville’s former liege lord, the last of the Comits of 
Champagne, who was manned to Philip le Bel, the 
grandson of St. Louis, had asked him ' to have a 
book made foi’ her, containing the sacred words 
and good actions of our King, St. Looys.’ She died 
before the book was finislied, and Joinville, therefore, 
sent it to her son. How it was received by him we 
do not know ; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
there were more than a few copies made of a work 
which was intended chiefly for membei's of the Royal 
family of France and of his own family. It is never 
quoted by historical writers of that time, and the 
• first historian who refers to it is said to be Pierre le 
Baud, wLo, towards the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, wrote his ‘ Histoire de Bretagne.’ It has been 
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proved that for a long time no mention of tlie dedi¬ 
cation copy occurs in the inventories of the private 
libraries of the Kings of France. At the death of 
Loiris le Hutin his library consisted of twenty-nine 
volumes, and among them the history of St. Louis 
does not occur. There is, indeed, one entry, ‘ Qiiatre 
caiers de Saint Looys,’ but this could not be meant i 
for the work of Joinville, which was in one volume. 
These four cahiers or quh'es of paper were more 
likely manuscript notes of St. Louis himself. His 
confessor, Geoffroy de Beaulieu, relates that the 
King, before his last illness, wi'Ote down with his 
own hand some salutary counsels in French, of 
which he, the confessor, procured a copy before the 
King's death, and which he translated from French 
into Latin. 

Again, the widow of Louis X left at her death a 
collection of forty-one volumes, and the widow of 
Charles le Bel a collection of twenty volumes, but 
in neither of them is there any mention of Joinville's 
liistory. 

It is not till we come to the reign of Cliarles V 
(1364-80) that JoinviUe's book occurs in the inven¬ 
tory of the Boyal library, drawn up in 1373 by the 
King’s valet de chambre, GiUes Mallet. It is entered 
as ‘ La vie de Saint Loys, et les fais de son voyage 
d 'outre mer;' and in the margm of the catalogue 
there is a note, ‘ le Boy I'a par devers soy,'—‘ the ' 
King has it by him.' At the time of his death the 
volume had not yet been returned to its proper place 
in the first haU of the Louvre ; but in the inventory 
drawn up in 1411 it appears again, with the follow- ■ 
ing description^:— 


^ See Paulin FariSy p, 1^5, 
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‘ line grant partie de la vie et dea faia de Jlonseigneur Saint 
Loys que fist faire le Seigneur de Joinville; trBs-bien escript et 
Iiistorie. Couvert de cuiv rouge a empreintes, ^ deux fermoirs 
d’argent. Escript de lettres de forme eu frangois k deux coulombes ; 
comuienfant au deuxi^me folio “ et poreeque,” et au den-enier “ eii 
tele maniere,” ’ 

This means, ‘ A great portion of the life and actions 
of St, Louis which the Seigneur de Joinville had 
made, very well ■written and illuminated. Bound 
in red leather, tooled, with two silver clasps. 
Written in formal letters in French, in two columns, 
beginning on the second folio with the words “ et 
porceque” and on the last with “ en tele maniere/’ 
During the Middle Ages and before the discovery 
of printing, the task of having a literary work 
published, or rather of having it copied, rested 
chiefly with the author, and as Joinville himself, 
at his time of life, and in the position which he 
occupied, had no interest in what we should call 
'pushing’ his book, this alone is quite sufficient to 
explain its almost total neglect. But otlier causes 
too have been assigned by M. Paulin Paris and 
others for what seems at jfirst sight so very strange- • 
the entire neglect of Joinvilie’s work. From the 
beginning of the twelfth centiuy the monks ot St,. 
Denis were the recognized historians of Fi’auce. 
They at first collected the most important historical 
works of former centuries, such as Gregory of Tours, 
Eginliard, the so-called Archbishop Turpiii, Nithard, 
and William of Jumi^ges. But beginning with the 
first year of Plfilip I, 1060-1108, the monks became 
themselves the clu'oniclers of passing events. The 
famous Abbot Suger, the contemporary of Abelard 
and St. Bernard, ■wrote the life of Louis le Gros; 
Digord and Guillaume de Nangis followed with the 
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history of his successors. Thus the official Iiistory of 
St. Louis had been written by Guillaume de I^angis 
long before JoinviUe thouglrt of dictating his per¬ 
sonal recollections of the King. Besides the work 
of Guillaume de Nangis, there was the ‘ History of 
the Crusades/ including that of St, Louis, written by 
Guillaume, Archbishop of Tyre, and translated into* 
French, so that even the ground which JoinviUe 
had more especially selected as his own was pre¬ 
occupied by a popular and authoritative writer. 
Lastly, when Joinville's history ap23eared, the chival¬ 
rous King, whose sayings and doings Iris old brother 
m arms undertook to describe in his homely and 
trutliful style, had ceased to be an ordinary mortal. 
He had become a Saint, and what peofde were 
anxious to know of him were legends rather than 
hlstorv. With all the sincere admiration which 
Joinville entertained for his King, he could not 
compete with such writers as Geoffroy de Beaulieu 
(Gaufridus de Belloloco), the confessor of St. Louis, 
Guillaume de Chairtres (GuiUelmus Carnotensis), his 
chaplain, or the Confessor of his daughter Blanche, 
each of whom liad written a life of the Roval Saint. 

4i> 

Their works were copied over and over again, and 
numerous MSS. have been preserved of them in 
public and private libraries. Of Joinville one early 
MS. only was saved, and even that not altogethei: 
a. faithfid copy of the original. 

The first edition of Joinville was printed at 
Poitiers in 1547, and dedicated to Francois I. The 
editor, Pierre Antoine de Hieux, tells us that when, 
in 1542, he examined some old documents at Beau¬ 
fort en Val&e, in Anjou, he fomid among the MSS. 
the chronicle of King Louis, written by a Seigneur 
de Joinville, Sdndclial de Champagne, who lived at 
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that time, and had accompanied the said St. Louis 
in all his wars. But hecaLse it waa bad] v arranged 
or written in a very rude language, he had it 
polished and put in better order, a proceeding of 
which he is evidently very proud, as we may gather 
from a remark of his friend Guillaume de Perriere, 
that ‘ it is no smaller praise to polish a diamond than 
to find it quite raw, {toute brute.)' 

This text, which could hardly be called Joinville’s, 
remained for a time the received text. It was 
reproduced in 1595, in 1596, and in 1609. 

In 1617 a new edition was published by Claude 
Menard. He states that he found at Laval a heap 
of old papers, which had escaped the ravages com¬ 
mitted by the Protestants in some of the monaste¬ 
ries at Anjou. When he compared the MS. of 
Joinville with the edition of Pierre Antoine de 
Hieux, he found that the ancient style of Joinville 
had been greatly changed. He therefore undertook 
a new edition, more faithful to the original. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, his original MS. was hut a modern 
copy, and his edition, though an improvement on that 
of 1547, was still very far from the style and lan¬ 
guage of the beginning of the fourteenth centmy. 

The learned Du Cange searched in vain for more 
trustworthy materials for restoring the text of Joiu- 
vijle. Invalnahle as are the dissertations which he 
’wrote on Joinville, his own text of the history, 
published in 1668, could only be based on the two 
editions that had preceded his own. 

It was not tin 1761 that real progress was made 
•in restoring the text of Joinville. An ancient MS, 
had been brought from Brussels by the Marechal 
Maurice de Saxe. It was carefully edited by M. Cap- 
peronnier, and it has served, with few exceptions. 
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as the foundatiou of all later editions. It is now 
in the Imperial Library. The editors of the ‘ Eecneil 
'des Histoiiens de France’ express their belief that 
the MS. might actually be the original. At the end 
of it are the words ' Ce fu escript en Fan de grace 
mil CCC et IX, on moys d’octoTre.’ This, however, 
L3 no real proof of the date of the MS. Transcribers 
of MSS, it is well known, were in the habit of 
mechanically copying all they saw in the original, 
and hence we find very commonly the date of an old 
MS. repeated over and over again in modern copies. 
The arguments by which in 1839 M!- Paulin Paris 
proved that this, the oldest MS. of Joinville, belongs 
not to the beginning, but to the end of the foiirteentla 
century, seem unanswerable, though they failed to 
convince M. Daunou who, in the twentieth volume of 
the ‘Historiens de France’ published in 1840, still looks 
upon this MS. as written in 13091 or at least during 
Joinville’s lifetime. M. Paulin Paris establishes, 
first of all, that this MS. cannot be the same as that 
which was so careful!}'' described in the catalogue of 
Charles V. What became of that MS, once belong¬ 
ing to the private library of the Kings of France, no 
one knows, but there is no reason, even now, why it 
should not still be recovered. The MS. of Joinville, 
which now belongs to the Imperial Library, is written 
by the same scribe who vTote another MS. of ‘ La I^ie 
et les Miracles de Saint Louis.’ Now, this MS. of ‘ La 
Vie et les Miracles’ is a copy of an older MS, which 
likewise exists at Paris. This more ancient MS, 
probably the original, and written, therefore, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuiy, had been care¬ 
fully revised before it served as the model for the 
later copy, executed by the same scribe who, as we 
saw, wrote the old MS. of Joinville. A niunber 
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of letters were scratched out, words erased, and 
sometimes whole sentences altered or suppressed, 
a red line being drawn across the words which 
had to be omitted. It looks, in fact, like a manu¬ 
script prepared for the printer. Now, if the same 
eo])}dst who copied this MS. copied likewise the 
MS. of JoinYille, it follows that he was separated 
from the original of Jolnville by the same interval 
which separates the corrected MSS. of ‘ La Vie et les 
Mhacles’ from their original, or from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. This line of argument 
seems to establish satisfactorily the approximate 
date of the oldest MS. of Joinville as belonging to 
tlie end of the fourteenth century. 

Another MS. was discovered at Lucca. As it had 
belonged to the Dukes of Gluise, great expectations 
were at one time entertained of its value. It was 
bought by the Royal Library at Paris in 1741 for 
360 livres, but it was soon proved not to be older 
than about 1500, representing the language of the 
time of Francois I rather than of St. Louis, but 
■ nevertheless preserving occasionally a more ancient 
speUing than the other manuscript which was copied 
200 years before. This MS, bears the arms of the 
princess Antoinette de Bourbon and of her husband 
Claude de Lorraine, who was ‘ Due de Guise, Comte 
d’Aumale, Marquis de Mayence et d’Elbeuf, and 
’ Baron de Joinville.’ Their marriage took place in 
1513 ; he died in 1550, she in 1583. 

There is a third MS. which has lately been dis- 
covered. It belonged to M. Brissart-Binet of Bheims, 

• became known to M. Paulin Paris, and was lent 
to M. de Wailly for liis new edition of Joinville. It 
seems to be a copy of the so-called MS. of Lucca, the 
MS. belonging to the Princess Antoinette de Bourbon, 
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and it is most KkeJj the very copy which that prin¬ 
cess ordered to be made for Louis Lass 6 re, canon of St, 
Martin of Tours, who published an abridgement ot it 
in 1541. By a most fortunate accident it supplies the 
passages from page 88 to 112, and from page 126 
to 139, which are wanting in the MS. of Lucca. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that for an accu^ 
rate study of the historical growth of the French 
language, the work of Joinville is of less impoitance 
than it would have been if it had been preserved in 
its original orthography, and with all the gramma¬ 
tical peculiarities which mark the French of the 
tlnrteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
centurv. There may be no more than a distance 
of not" quite a hundred years between the original 
of Joiir^dlle and the earliest MS. which we possess. 
But in those hundred years the French language 
did not remain stationary. Even as late as the 
time of Montaigne, when French had assumed a far 
greater literary steadiness, that writer complains 
of its constant change. ' I wrote my book, he says 
in a memorable passage (‘ Essais/ liv. 3, c. g)— 

‘ Fov few peojile liud for a few years. If it liad been a subject 
that ought to last, it sliould have been committed to iv more stable 
language (Latin). After the coiitiimal variation which has followed 
our speech to the present day, who can hope that its present form 
will be used fifty years hence 1 It glides from our hands every day, 
and since I have lived it has been half changed. We say that‘at 
present it is perfect, but every century says the same of its own. I 
do not wish to hold it back, if it will fly away and go on deteriorat¬ 
ing as it does. It belongs to good and useful writers to nail the 
language to themselves [de le clouer d, eiws).’ 

On the other hand, we must guard against fonn- 
ing an exaggerated notion of the changes that could 
have taken place in the French language within the 
space of less than a century. They refer chiefly to 
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the spelling of words, to the use of some antiquated 
words and expressions, and to the less careful obsei'- 
vation of the rules bv which in ancient French the 
nominative is distinguished from the oblique cases, 
both in the singular and the plural. That the 
changes do not amount to more than this can be 
^proved by a comparison of other documents which 
cleai'ly preserve the actual language of Joinville. 
Theie is a lettei" of his which is preserved at tlie 
Imperial Libraiy at Paris, addressed to Louis X in 
1315. It was first published by Du Cange, afterwards 
by M. Daunou, in the twentieth volume of the 
‘ Histonens de France,’ and again by M. de Wailly. 
There are, likewise, some charters of Joinville, 
written in his chcmceUerie, and in some cases with 
additions from his own hand. Lastly, there is Join- 
ville’s ‘ Credo/ containing his notes on the Apostolic 
Creed, preserved in a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century. This was published in the ‘ Collection 
des Bibliophiles Frahcais,’ unfortunately printed in 
twenty-five copies only. The MS. of the ‘ Credo,’ 
which formerly belonged to the public libi'aiy of 
Paris, disappeared from it about twenty years ago, 
and it now forms Xo. 75 of a collection of MSS. 
bought in 1849 t>y Lord Ashburnliam from M. 
Barrois. By comparing the language of these 
thirteenth century documents with that of the 
earliest MS. of Joinville’s history, it is easy to see 
that although we have lost something, we have not 
lost very much, and that, at all events, we need not 
suspect in the earliest MS. any changes that could in 
any w'-ay affect the historical authenticity of Join¬ 
ville’s vrorkh 

^ In his last edition of the text of J oinville, whicli was published 
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To the historian of the French language, the lan¬ 
guage of Joinville, even thougli it gives us only a 
picture of the French spoken at the time of Charles 
V, or contemporaneously -with Froissart, is still full 


ill 1868, M. tie Wailly lias restored the spelling of Joinville on all 
these points according to the rules which are observed in Joinville^s^ 
charters, and in the best MSS. of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century* The facsimiles of nine of these charters are published at 
the end of M. cle Wailly’s ^ ifdmoire sur la Langne de Joiiivillej’ of 
others an accurate transcript is given, Tlie autijentic texts thus 
collected, in which we c-an study the French language as it was 
written at tlie time of Joinville, amount to nearly one-fifth of the 
text of Joinvilie*s History^ To correct, according to these charters, 
the text of Joinville so systematically as has been done by M* de 
Wailly in his last edition may seem a bold undeidakiug, but fevi 
who have read attentively his * Memoire' would deny that the new 
editor has fully justified his critical principles* Thus with regard 
to the terminations of the nominative and the oblique cases, ■where 
other MSS. of Joinville*s History follow no principle wdiatever, M. 
de Wailly remarks: ^ Pour plus de simplicite j’appellerai r^gle du 
snjet singulier et rdgle du sujet plnriel l^nsage qui consistait Si 
distinguer, dans heaucoup de mots, le sujet du I'eginie par une 
modification analogue h celle de la d^clinaison latine. Or, j*ai con¬ 
stat^ que, dans les chartes de Joiuville, la rfegle du sujet singulier 
est observ 4 e huit cent t!^ente-cinq fois, et viol6e sept fois seulemeut; 
encore dois-je dire que cinq de ces violations se rencontrent dans 
nne m^me eharte, celle du mois de niai 1278, qui n’est coimue que 
par une copie faite an si^cle demien Si Ton fait abstraction de ee 
texte, il reste deux violations centre huit cent trente-cinq observa¬ 
tions dc la rbgle. La r^gledu snjet plnriel est observee cinq centquatr^- 
vingt-huit fois, et viotee six fois : ce qui donne au total qnatorze cent 
vingt-trois contre treize, en tenant compte mSme de six fantes com- 
mises dans le texte copi(^ an si^cle dernier. De ce resultat nnmfe- 
rique, il faut evideniment conclure, d'abord, que Tune et Tautre 
rbgle dtaient parfaitement coniines et pratiqu^es a la ehancellerie 
de Joinville, ensuite qa*on est autoris6 ^ modifier le texte de ' 
VHistoire, pavtout od ces rfegles y sont viol^es. (D’apr^s un calcul 
approximatif, on pent croire que le copiste du quatorzibme ei^cle a 
violb ces rbgles plus de quatre mille fois et qu’il les respectait peut- 
§tre une fois sur dix.) * 
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of interest. Tliat language is separated from the 
French of the present day by nearly five centuries, 
and we may be allowed to give a few instances to show 
the curious changes both of form and meaning which 
many words have undergone during that interval. 

Instead of smur, sister, Joinville still uses serev.r, 
which was tlie right form of the oblique case, but 
was afterwards replaced by the nominative suer or 
sceuT. Thus, p. 424 E, we read, quant nous menames 
la serour le roy, i. e. quand nous menames la soeur 
du roi ; but p. 466 A, I’ahbaw que sa suer fonda, 
i.e. I’abhaie que sa smur fonda. Instead of ange, 
angel, he has both angle and angre, where the 
r stands for the final I of angele, the more ancient 
French form of angelus. The same transition of final 
I into r may be observed in apdtre for aqoostolus, 
chapitre for capitulum, chartre for cartula, esclandre 
for scandalum. Instead of vieux, old, Joinville uses 
veil or veel (p. 132 C, le veil left an veil, i. e. le vieux 
fils du vieux) ; but in the nom. sing., viex, which is 
the Latin vetulus (p. 302 A, li Viex de la Montaingne, 
i.e. le Vieux de la Montaguet but p. 304 A, li 
rnessaige le Vieil, i. e. les messagers du Vieux. In¬ 
stead of coude, m., elbow, we find ooute, which is 
nearer to the Latiu cubitus, cubit. The Latin t in 
words like cubitus was generally softened in old 
French, and was afterwards dropt altogether. As 
■ in coude, the d is preserved in aider for adjutare, in 
fade for fatuus. In other words, such as chaine for 
catena, roue for rota, epee for spatlia, aimSe for 
amata, it has disappeared altogether. Time is voir, 
^the regular modification of verum, like soir of serum, 

' instead of the modem French viaii e.g. p. 524 B, 
et sachiez que voirs estait, i. e. et sacliez que dStait 
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vj'ai. We still find ester, to stand {et ne pooit ester 
sur ses pieds, ‘ lie could not stand on his legs ’). At 
present the French have no single word for ‘stand¬ 
ing/ which has often been pointed out as a real 
defect of the language. ‘ To stand ’ is ester, in Join- 
ville; ‘ to be ’ is estre. 

In the grammatical system of the language of 
Joinville we find the connecting link between the 
case terminations of the classical Latin and the pre¬ 
positions and articles of modern French. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that the terminations of the Latin 
declension were lost in French, and that the relations 
of the cases were expressed by prepositions, while 
the s as the sign of the plural was explained by the 
s in the nom. plur. of nouns of the third declension. 
But languages do not thus advance per saltimi. 
They change slowly and gradually, and we can 
generally discover in what is, some traces of what 
has been. 

Now the fact is that in ancient French, and like¬ 
wise in Provencal, there is still a system of declension 
more or less independent of prepositions. There are, 
so to say, three declensions in Old French, of which 
the second is the most important and the most inter¬ 
esting. If we take a Latin word like annus, we find 
in Old French two forms in the singular, and two 
in the pliu'al We find sing, an-s, an, phir. an, ans. 
If an occurs in the nom. sing, or as the subject, it 'is < 
always ans; if it occur as a gen., dat., or acc., it 
is always an. In the plural, on the contrary, we 
find in the nom. an, and in all the oblique cases ans. 
The origin of this system is clear enough, audit is 
extraordinary that attempts should have been made 
to derive it from German or even from Celtic, when 
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the ex23la.nation coxild be found so much nearer home. 
Tlie nom. sing, has the s, because it was there in 
Latin ; the nom. plur. has no s, because there was no 
s there in Latin. The obhque cases in the singular 
have no s, because the accusative in Latin, and like- 
w*ise the gen., dat., and abl., ended either in vowels, 
which became mute, or in m, which was dropt. 
The oblique cases in the plural had the s, because it 
was there in the acc. plur., which became the general 
obhque case, and likewise in the dat. and abl. By 
means of these fragments of the Latin declension, it 
was possible to express many things without preposi¬ 
tions wliich in modem French can no longer be thus 
expressed. Xe ^Is JRoi was clearly the son of the 
King ; il Jil Roi, the sons of the King. Again we 
find li royn, the King, but au roy, to the King. Pierre 
Sarrasin begins his letter on the crusade of St. Louis 
by A seigneur Nicolas Arode, Jelian-s Sarrasin, 
ckamhrelen-s le roy de France, salut et honne amour. 

But if we apply the same principle to nouns of the 
first declension, we shall see at once that they could 
not have lent themselves to the same contrivance. 
Words like corona have no s in the nom. sing., nor 
in any of the oblique cases; it would thereibre be in 
French corone throughout. In the plural indeed 
there might have been a distinction between the. 
nom. and the acc. The nom. ought to have been 
’without an s, and the acc. with an s. But with 
the exception of some doubtful passages, where a 
nom. plur. is supposed to occur in old French docu¬ 
ments without an s; we find throughout, both in the 
nom. and the other cases, the s of the accusative as 
the sign of the plural. 

Nearly the same applies to certain words of the 
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third declension. Here we find indeed a distinction 
between the nom. and the oblique cases of the sin¬ 
gular, such as fior-s, the flower, with jlor, of the 
flower; but the plural is Jior~s throughout. This 
form is chiefly confined to feminine nouns of the 
third declension. 

There is another very curious contrivance by which^ 
the ancient French distinguished the nom. from the 
acc. sing., and which shows us again how the con¬ 
sciousness of the Latin grammar was by no means 
entirely lost in the formation of modem French. 
There are many words in Latin which change their 
accent in the oblique cases from what it was in the 
nominative. For instance, cantdtor, a singer, be¬ 
comes cantat 6 re 7 n) in the accusative. Now in ancient 
French the nom., corresponding to cmitator, is chdn- 
tere, but the gen. chanteor, and thus again a distinc¬ 
tion is established of great importance for gramma¬ 
tical purposes. Most of these words followed the 
analogy of the second declension, and added an s in 
the nom. sing., dropt it in the nom. plur., and added 
it again in the oblique eases of the plural. Thus 
we get— 


Singular. 


Plural. 

Nom, 

Oblique Cases, 

Nom, 

Oblique Cases. 

clidntere 

chanteor 

chant e 6 r 

cha/rdeoTB 

From baro, baronis 

baron 

baron 

barons 

( 0 . Fr, ber) 



. 

latrOj latroiiis 

larron 

larron 

larrons 

(0* Fr, lierrej 




seniorf senioris 

sdgnor 

seignor 

sdgnors 

( 0 , Fr, sendre) (sire) 




Thus we read in the beginning of Joinville’s history :— , 

A mn bm signour Loogs^ JeJians sires de Joinville saint et 
amour ; 
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and immediately afterwards, Chiers sire, not Chiers 
seigneur. 

If we compare this Old French declension with the 
grammar of Modern French, we find that the accnsatiye 
or the oblique form has become the only recognized 
form, both in the singnlar and plural. Hence— 


[Corone] 

[Ans] 

[Flors] 

[Clitkitere] le chantre. 

Corone 

An 

Flor 

Chanteor le clianteun 

[Corones] 

[^11] 

[Flors] 

[Ciiaote 6 r]. 

Corones 

Ans 

Flora 

Chanteors. 


A few traces only of the old system remain in such 
words SL&JilSt hras, Charles, Jacques, &c. 

Not less curious than the changes of form are the 
changes of meaning which have taken place in the 
French language since the days of Joinville. Thus, 
la viande, which now only means meat, is used by 
Joinville in its original and more general sense of 
victuals, the Latin vi'yeadu. For instance (p. 248 D), 
et nous requeismes que en nous donnast la viande, 
‘ and we asked that one might give us sometliing to 
eat/ And soon after, les viandes que %l nous doiu- 
n^rent, ce furent hegniet de Jburniaiges qui estoient 
roti au soleil, pour ce que li ver n’i venissent, et oef 
dur cuit de quatre jours ou de cine —‘and the viands 
wliich they gave us were cheese-cakes roasted in the 
sun, that the worms might not get at them, and hard 
eggs boiled four or five days ago/ 

Payer, to pay, is still used in its original sense of 
pacifying or satisfying, the Latin paca 7 'e. Thus 
a priest who has received from his bishop an expla¬ 
nation of some difficulty and other ghostly comfort 
se tint bin pour paU (p. 34 C),—he ‘considered 
himself well satisfied.’ When the King objected to 
certain words in the oath wffiich he had to take, 
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Joinville aajs that he does not know how the oath 
was finally arranged, but' he adds, li amiral s& tin- 
drent hien apcf/iS —‘ the admirals considered them¬ 
selves satisfied ’ (p. 242 C). The same word, however, 
is likewise used in the usual sense of paying. 

Noise, a word wliich has almost disappeared from 
modern French, occurs several times in Joinville*; 
and we can watch in different passages the growth of 
its various meanings. In one passage Joinville relates 
(p. 198) that one of his knights had been killed and 
was lying on a hier in his chapel. While the priest 
was performing liis office six other knights were 
talking very loud, and Juisoient noise au pvestre— 

‘ they annoyed or disturbed the priest; they caused 
him annoyance.’ Here noise lias still the same sense 
as the Latin nausea, from wliich it is derived, in 
another passage, however, Joinville uses noise as syn¬ 
onymous with hruit (p. 352 A), vint li roys d toute sa 
hataille, a grant noyse et d grant hruit de trompes et 
nacaires, i.e. vint le roi avec tout son corps de hataille, d 
grand cris et d grand hruit de trompettes et de timbales. 
Here noise may still mean an annoying noise, but we 
can see the easy transition from that to noise in general. 

Another English word, ‘ to purchase,’ finds its 
explanation in Joinville, Originally pourcliasser 
meant to hunt after a thing, to pursue it. Joinville 
frequently uses the expression par son pourcfyas 
(p, 458 E) in the sense of ‘ by his endeavours.’ When 
the King had reconciled two adversaries, peace is 
said to have been made par son pourchas. Pour¬ 
cliasser afterwards took the sense of ‘procuring,’ 
‘ catering,’ and lastly, in English, of ‘ buying.’ 

To return to Jomville’s history, the scarcity of MSS. 
is very instructive from an historical point of view. 
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As far as we know at present, his great work existed 
for centuries in two copies only, one preserved in his 
own castle, the other in the library of the Kings of 
France. We can hardly say that it was published, 
even in the restricted sense which that word had 
dming the fourteenth century, and there certainly is 
no evidence that it was read by any one except by 
members of the Eoyal family of France, and possibly 
by descendants of Joinville, It exercised no influence, 
and if two or three copies had not luckily escaped 
(one of them, it must be confessed, clearly showing 
the traces of mice’s teeth), we should have known very 
httle indeed either of the military or of the literary 
achievements of one who is now ranked among 
the chief historians of France, or even of Europe. 
After Joinville’s history had once emerged from 
its obscmity it soon became the fashion to praise it, 
and to praise it somewhat indiscriminately. Joinville 
became a general favourite both in and out of France, 
and after all had been said in his praise that might 
be truly and properly said, each successive admirer 
tried to add a little more, till at last, as a matter of 
course, he was compared to Thucydides, and lauded 
for the graces of his style, the vigour of his language, 
the subtlety of liis mind, and his worsliip of the har¬ 
monious and the beautiful, in such a manner that the 
old bluff soldier would have been highly perplexed 
’ and disgusted, could he have listened to the praises 
of his admirers. Well might M. Paulin Paris say— 

* I shall not stop to praise what everybody has praised 
before me; to recall the graceful naivete of the good 
. Sen^chal, would it not he, as the English poet said, 

“ to gild the gold and paint the lily white ? ”' 

It is surprising to find in the large crowd of indis- 
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crimmate admirers a man so accurate in liis tli oughts 
and in his words as tlie late Sir James Stephen. 
Considering how little Joinville’s history was noticed 
by his contemporaries, how little it was read hy the 
people before it was printed during the reign of 
Francois I, it must seem more than doubtful whether 
Joinville really deserved a place in a series of lectures,'' 
' On the power of the pen in France.’ But, waiving 
that point, is it quite exact to say, as Sir James 
Stephen does, ‘ thf^t three writers only retain, and 
probably they alone deserve, at this day the admira¬ 
tion which greeted them in their own—I refer to 
Joinville, Froissart, and to Philippe de Comines ’ ? 
And is the following a sober and correct description 
of Joinville’s style 1— 

‘ Over the whole picture the genial spirit of France glows with 
all the natural warmth which we seek in vain among the dry bones 
of earlier chroniclers. Without the use of any didactic forms of 
speech, Joinville teaches the highest of all wisdom—the wisdom of 
love. Without the pedantry of the schools, he occasionally exhibits 
an eager thirst of knowledge, and a gi-aceful facility of imparting it, 
which attest that he is of the lineage of the great father of history, 
and of those modem historians who have taken Herodotus for their 
model.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 309, zip.) 

Now, all this sounds to onr ears just an octave too 
high. There is some truth in it, but the truth is 
spoilt by being exaggerated. Joinville’s book is very 
pleasant to read, because he gives himself no airs, 
and tells us as well as he can what he recollects of 
his excellent King, and of the fearful time which 
they spent together during the Crusade. He writes 
very much as an old soldier would speak. He seems 
to know that people will listen to him with respect, 
and that they will believe what he tells them. He 
does not weary them with arguments. He rather 
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likes now and then to evoke a smile, and he maintains 
the glow of attention by thinking more of his hearers 
than of Mmself. He had evidently told his stories 
many times before he finally dictated them in the 
form in which we read them, and this is what gives 
to some of them a certain finish and the appearance 
of art. Tet, if we speak of style at all—not of the 
style of thought, but of the style of language—the 
blemishes in Joinville’s history are so apparent that 
one feels reluctant to point them out. He repeats 
his words, he repeats his remarks, he drops the thread 
of his story, begins a new subject, leaves it because, 
as he says himself, it would carry him too far, and 
then, after a time, returns to it again. His descrip¬ 
tions of the scenery where the camp was pitched and 
the battles fought are neither sufiB.ciently broad nor 
sufficiently distinct to give the reader that view of 
the whole which he receives from such writers as 
Csesar, Thiers, Carlyle, or KusseU. Nor is there any 
attempt at describing or analyzing the character of 
the principal actors in the Crusade of St. Louis, 
beyond relating some of their remarks or occasional 
conversations. It is an imgrateful task to draw up 
these indictments against a man whom one probably 
admires much more sincerely than those who bespat¬ 
ter him with undeserved praise. Joinville’s book is 
readable, and it is readable even in spite of the anti¬ 
quated and sometimes difficult language in which it 
is written. Tliere are few books of which we could 
say the same. What makes his book readable is 
partly the interest attaching to the subject of which 
it treats, hut far more the simple, natural, straight¬ 
forward way in which Joinville teUs what he has to 
tel]. From one point of view it may be tndy said 
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that no higher praise could be bestowed on any style 
than to say that it is simple, natural, straightforward, 
and charming. But if his indiscriminate admirers 
had appreciated this artless art, they would not have 
applied to the pleasant gossip of an old G-eneral 
epithets that are appropriate only to the masterpieces 
of classical literature. 

It is important to bear in mind what suggested to 
Joinville the first idea of writing his book. He 
was asked to do so by the Queen of Philip le Bel. 
After the death of the Queen, however, Joinville 
did not dedicate liis work to the King, but to 
his son, who was then the heir-apparent. This 
may be explained by the fact that he himself was 
S^nechal de Champagne, and Louis, the son of 
Philip le Bel, Comte de Champagne. But it admits 
of another and more probable explanation. Joinville 
was dissatisfied with the proceedings of Philip le Bel, 
and from the very beginning of his reign he opposed 
his encroachments on the privileges of the nobility 
and the liberties of the people. He was punished 
for his opposition, and excluded from the assemblies 
in Champagne in 1287, and thougli his name appeared 
again on the roU in 1291, Jomville then occupied 
only the sixth instead of the first place. In 1314 
matters came to a crisis in Champagne, and Joinville 
called together the nobility in order to declare openly 
against the King. The opportune death of Philip 
alone prevented the breaking out of a rebellion. It 
is true that there are no direct allusions to these 
matters in the body of Joinville’s book, yet an im¬ 
pression is left on the reader that he wrote some 
portion of the hfe of St. Louis as a lesson to the 
young prince to whom it is dedicated. Once or 
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twice, indeed, he uses language which sounds ominous, 
and which would hardly be tolerated in France, even 
after the lapse of five centuries. W^hen speaking of 
the great honour which St. Louis conferred on his 
family, he says * that it was, indeed, a great honour 
to those of his descendants who would follow his 
'example by good works; but a great dishonour to 
those who would do evil. For people would point 
at them with their fingers, and would say that the 
sainted King from whom they descended would 
have despised such wickedness.’ There is another 
passage even stronger than this. After relating 
how St. Louis escaped from many dangers by the 
grace of God, he suddenly exclaims, ‘Let the King 
who now I'eigns (Philip le Bel) take care, for he has 
escaped from as great dangers—nay, from greater 
ones than we ; let him see whether he cannot amend 
his evil ways, so that God may not strike him and 
his affairs cruellv.’ 

This surely is strong language, considering that it 
was used in a book dedicated to the son of the then 
reigning King. To the father of Philip le Bel 
Joinville seems to have spoken with the same 
frankness as to his son, and he tells us Iiimself how 
he reproved the King, Philip le Hardi, for his ex¬ 
travagant dress, and admonished him to follow the 
sample of his father. Similar remarks occur again 
and again, and though the life of St. Louis was 
certainly not written merely for didactic purposes, 
yet one cannot help seeing that it was written with 
a practical object. In the introduction Joinville 
says, ‘ I send the book to you, that you and your 
brother and others who hear it may take an example, 
and that they may carry it out in their life, for which 
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God will bless them.’ And again (p. 268), ‘ These 
things shall I cause to be written, that those who hear 
them may have faith in God in their persecutions and 
tribulations, and God will help them, as He did me/ 
Again (p. 380), ‘ These things I have told you, that 
you may guard against taking an oath without 
reason, for, as the wise say, “ He who swears readily* 
forswears himself readily.” ’ 

It seems, therefore, that when Joinvdle took to 
dictating his recollections of St. Louis he did so 
partly to redeem a promise given to the Queen, 
who, he says, loved him much, and whom he could 
not refuse, partly to place in the hands of the young 
Princes a book full of historical lessons which they 
might read, mark, and inwardly digest. 

And web, might he do so, and well might his book 
be read by all young Princes, and by all who are able 
to learn a lesson from the pages of history; for few 
Kings, if any, did ever wear their crowns so worthily 
as Louis IX of France; and few saints, if any, did 
deserve their halo better than St. Louis. Here lies 
the deep and lasting iuterest of Joinville’s work. It 
allows us an insight into a life which we could hardly 
realize, nay, which we should hardly believe in, nn- 
less we had the testimony of that trusty witness, 
Joinville, the King’s friend and comrade. The legend¬ 
ary lives of St. Louis would have destroyed in the 
eyes of posterity the real greatness and the real 
sanctity of the King’s character. We should never 
have known the man, but only his saintly caricatm'e. 
After reading Joinville we must make up our mind 
that such a life as he there describes was really lived, 
and was lived in those very palaces which we are 
accustomed to consider as the sinks of wickedness 
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and vice. From other descriptions we might have 
imagined Lonis IX as a bigoted, priest-ridden, credu¬ 
lous King. From Joinville we learn that, though 
unwavering in his faith, and most strict in the ob¬ 
servance of his religious duties, the King was by no 
means narrow in, his sympathies, or partial to the 
encroacliments of priestcraft. We find Joinville 
speaking to the King on subjects of religion with 
the greatest freedom, and as no courtier would have 
dared to speak during the later years of Louis XIY’s 
reign. Wlien the King asked him whether in the 
holy week he ever washed the feet of the poor, 
Joinville replied that he would never wash the feet 
of such villains. For this remark he was, no doubt, 
reproved by the King, who, as we are told by 
Beaulieu, with the most unpleasant details, washed 
the feet of the poor every Saturday. But the reply 
though somewhat irreverent, is, nevertheless, highly 
creditable to the courtierb frankness. Another time 
he shocked his Eoyal friend stdl more by telling him, 
in the presence of several priests, that he would 
rather have committed thirty mortal sins than be a 
leper. The King said nothing at the time, but he 
sent for him tlie next day, and reproved him in the 
most gentle manner for his thoughtless speech. 

Joinville, too, with all the respect which he enter¬ 
tained for liis King, would never hesitate to speak 
his mind when he thought that the King was in the 
wrong. On one occasion the Abbot of Cluny pre¬ 
sented the King with two horses, worth five hundred 
livres. The next day the abbot came again to the 
King to discuss some matters of business. Joinville 
observed that the King listened to him with marked 
attention. After the abbot was gone, he went to the 
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King-j and said, ' “ Sire, may I ask you whether you 
listened to the abbot more cheerfully because he 
presented you yesterday with two horses 1 ” The King 
meditated for a time, and then said to me, “ Truly, 
yes.” “ Sire,” said I, “ do you know why I asked you 
this question ? ” “ Why 1 ” said he. “ Because, Sire,” 
I said, “ I advise you, when you return to France, to' 
prohibit all sworn counsellors from accepting anything 
from those who have to bring their affairs before 
them. For you may be certain, if they accept any¬ 
thing, they will - listen more cheerfully and attentively 
to those who give, as you did yourself with the Abbot 
of Cluny.”' 

Surely a Kin g who could listen to such language 
is not likely to have had his Court filled with hypo¬ 
crites, whether lay or clerical. The bishops, though 
they might coimt on the King for any help he could 
give them in the great work of teaching, raising, and 
comforting the people, tried in vain to make him 
commit an injustice in defence of what they con¬ 
sidered religion. One day a nunaerous deputation 
of prelates asked for an interview. It was readily 
granted. When they appeared before the King their 
spokesman said, ‘ '* Sire, these lords who are here, 
archbishops and bishops, have asked me to tell you 
that Christianity is perishing at your hands.” The 
King signed himself with the cross, and said, “ Telj 
me how can that he ? ” “ Sire,” he said, “ it is because 
people care so little now-a-days for excommunication 
that they would rather die excommunicated than 
have themselves absolved and give satisfaction to the 
Church. Now, we pray you, Sire, for the sake of 
God, and because it is your duty, that you command 
your provosts and bailiffs that by seizing the goods of 
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those who allow themselves to be excommunicated 
for the space of one year, they may force them to 
come and be absolved.” Then the King replied that 
he would do this willingly with all those of whom it 
could be 'proved that they were in the wrong (wdiich 
would, in fact, have given the King jurisdiction in 
-.ecclesiastical matters). The bishops said that they 
could not do this at any price; they would never 
bring their causes before his Court. Then the King 
said he could not do it otherwise, for it would be 
against God and against reason. He reminded them 
of the case of the Comte de Bretagne, who had been 
excommunicated by the prelates of Brittany for the 
space of seven years, and who, when he appealed to 
the Pope, gained his cause, while the prelates were 
condemned. “Now, then,” the King said, “ if I had 
forced the Comte de Bretagne to get absolution from 
the prelates after the first year, should I not have 
sinned against God and against him 1 ’ 

This is not the language of a bigoted man; and if 
we find in the life of St. Louis traces of what in oiu* 
age we might feel inclined to call bigotiy or credulity, 
we must consider that the religious and intellectual 
atmosphere of the reign of St. Louis was very 
different from our own. There are, no doubt, some 
of the sayings and doings recorded by Joinville of his 
Jbeloved King which at present would be unanimously 
condemned even by the most orthodox and narrow¬ 
minded. Think of an assembly of theologians in the 
monastery of Climy who had invited a distinguislied 
rabbi to discuss certain points of Christian doctrine 
with them. A knight, who happened to be staying 
with the abbot, asked for leave to open the discussion, 
and he addressed the Jew m the following words : 
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‘ Do you believe tliat the Virgin Mary was a virgin 
and Mother of God ? ’ When the Jew rejilied, ‘ No! ’ 
the knight took his crutch and felled the poor Jew to 
the ground. The King, who relates this to Joinville, 
draws one very wise lesson from it—namely, that no 
one who is not a very good theologian should enter 
upon a controversy with Jews on such subjects. But 
when he goes on to say that a layman who hears the 
Christian religion evil spoken of should take to the 
sword as the right weajDon of defence and run it into 
the miscreant’s body as far as it would go, we per¬ 
ceive at once that we are in the thirteenth and not in 
the nineteenth centuiy. The punishments which the 
liing inflicted for swearing were most cruel. At 
Cesarea, Joinville tells us that he saw a goldsmith 
fastened to a ladder, with the entrails of a pig twisted 
round his neck right up to his. nose, because he had 
used ureverent language. Nay, after his return from 
the Holy Land, he heard that the Ning ordered a 
man’s nose and lower hp to be burnt for the same 
olfence. The Pope himself had to interfere to pre¬ 
vent St. Louis from inflicting on blasphemers mutila¬ 
tion and death. ‘ I would myself be branded with a 
hot iron,’ the King said, ‘ if' thus I could drive away 
all swearing from my kingdom.’ He himself, as 
Joinville assures us, never used an oath, nor did he 
pronounce the name of the Devil except when read¬ 
ing the lives of the saints. His soul, we cannot doubt, 
was grieved when he heard the names which to him 
were the most sacred employed for profane purposes, 
and this feeling of indignation was shared by his 
honest elrronicler. ‘ In my castle,’ says Joinville, 
‘ whosoever uses bad language receives a good pom¬ 
melling, and this has nearly put down that bad 
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habit/ Here again we see the upright character of 
Joinville. He does notj like most courtiers, try to 
outbid his Sovereign in pious indignation; on the 
contrary, while sharing his feelings, he gently reproves 
the King for his excessive zeal and cruelty, and this 
after the King had been raised to the exalted position 
of a saint. 

To doubt of any points of the Christian doctrine 
was considered at Joinville’s time, as it is even now, 
as a temptation of the Devil. But here again we see 
at the Coirrt of St. Louis a wonderful mixture of 
tolerance and intolerance. Joinville, who evidently 
spoke his mind freely on all things, received frequent 
reproofs and lessons from the King, and we hardly 
know which to wonder at most, the weakness of the 
arguments, or the gentle and truly Cliristian spirit in 
which the King used them. The King once asked 
Joinville how he knew that his father’s name was 
Symon. Joinville replied he knew it because Ids 
mother had told him so. ‘ Then,’ the King said, ‘ you 
ought likewise firmly to believe all the articles of 
faith which the Apostles attest, as you hear them 
sung every Sunday in the Creed.’ The use of such 
an argument by such a man leaves an impression on 
the mind that the King himself was not free fi-om 
religious doubts and difficulties, and that his faith 
was built upon ground which was apt to shake. And 
’ fhis impression is confirmed by a conversation which 
immediately follows after this argument. It is long, 
but it is far too important to be here omitted. The 
Bishop of Paris had told the King, probably in order to 
comfort him after receiving from him the confession of 
some of his own religious difficulties, that one day he 
received a visit from a great master in Divinity. The 
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master threw himself at the bishop^s feet and cried 
bitterly. The bishop said to him,— 

‘ “ Master, do not despair; no one can sin so much 
that God could not forgive him.” 

‘The master said, “I cannot help crying, for I 
believe I am a miscreant, for I cannot bring my heart 
■ to believe the sacrament of the altar, as the holy 
Church teaches it, and I know full well that it’ is the 
temptation of the enemy.” 

‘ “ Master,” replied the bishop, “ tell me, when the 
enemy sends you this temptation, does it please you ? ” 

‘ And the master said, “ Sir, it pains me as much 
as anything can pain.” 

‘ “ Then I ask yon,” the bishop continued, “ would 
you take gold or silver in order to avow with your 
mouth anything that is against the sacrament of the 
altar, or against the other sacred sacraments of the 
Church 

‘And the master said, “Know, Sir, that there is 
nothing in the world that I should take ; I would 
rather that all my limbs were torn from my body 
tlian openly avow this.” 

‘ “ Then,” said the bishop, “ I shall tell you some¬ 
thing else. You know that the Kin g of France made 
war against the King of England, and you know that 
the castle which is nearest to tlie frontier is La Ro¬ 
chelle, in Poitou. Now, I shall ask you, if the King 
had trusted you to defend La Rochelle, and he haS ' 
trusted me to defend the Castle of Laon, which is in 
the heart of France, where the country is at peace, to 
whom ought tlie King to be more beholden at the 
end of the war—to you who had defended La Eo- , 
chelle without losing it, or to me who kept the Castle 
of Laon” 
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‘ “ In tlie name of God/'* said the master, “ to me 
who had kept La EocheUe without losing it.” 

‘ “ Master,” said the bishop, “ I tell jou that my 
heart is like the Castle of Laon (Montleheri), for I feel 
no temptation and no doubt as to the sacrament of 
the altar; therefore, I tell you, if God gives me one 
reward because I believe firmly and in peace, He will 
give you four, because you keep your heart for Him 
in this fight of tribulation, and have such goodwill 
towards Him that for no earthly good, nor for any 
p ain inflicted on your body, you would forsake Him. 
Therefore, I say to you, be at ease; your state is 
more pleasing to our Lord than my own.” ’ 

When the master had heard this he fell on his 
knees before the bishop, and felt again at peace. 

Surely, if the cruel punishment inflicted by St. 
Louis on blasphemers is behind our age, is not the 
love, the bmnility, the truthfulness of this bishop, is 
not the spirit in which he acted towards the priest, 
and the spirit in which he related this conversation to 
the King, somewhat in advance of the century in 
which we live t 

If we only dwell on certain passages of Joinvilleh 
memoirs it is easy to say that he and his King and 
the whole age in which they moved were credulous, 
engrossed by the mere formalities of rehgion, and 
fanatical in their enterprise to recover Jerusalem 
’ and the Holy Land. But let us candidly enter into 
their view of life, and many things which at first 
seem strange and startling will become intelligible. 
Joinville does not relate many miracles, and such 
_ .is his good faith that we may implicitly believe the 
facts, such as he states them, however we may differ 
as to the interpretation by which, to Joinville's mind, 
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these facts assumed a miraculous character. On their 
way to the Holy Land it seems that their ship was 
windboxmd for several days, and that they were in 
danger of being taken prisoners by the pirates of 
Barbaiy. Joinville recollected the saying of a priest 
who had told him that, whatever had happened in 
his parish, whether too much rain or too httle rain,' 
or anything else, if he made three processions for 
three successive Saturdays, his prayer was always 
heard. Joinville, therefore, recommended the same 
remedy. Sea-sick as he was, he was carried on 
deck, and the procession was fonned ro\md the two 
masts of the ship. As soon as this was done the 
wind rose, and the ship arrived at Cyprus the third 
Saturday. The same remedy was resorted to a second 
time, and with equal effect. The King was waiting 
at Damiette for his brother, the Comte de Poitiers 
and his army, and was very uneasy about the delay 
in his arrival. Joinville told the legate of the miracle 
that had happened on their voyage to Cyprus. The 
legate consented to have three processions on three 
successive Saturdays, and on the third Saturday the 
Comte de Poitiers and his fleet arrived before Da¬ 
miette. One more instance may suffice. On their 
return to France a sailor fell overboard, and was 
left in the water. Joinville, whose ship was close 
by, saw something in the water, but, as he observe^ 
no struggle, he imagined it was a cask. The man, 
however, was picked up, and when asked why he 
did not exert himself, he replied that he saw no 
necessity for it. As soon as he fell into the water 
he commended himself to Nostre Dame, and she 
supported him by his shoulders till he was picked 
up by the King’s galley. Joinville had a window 
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painted in Ms chapel to commemorate this miracle, 
and there, no doubt, the Virgin would be represented 
as supporting the sailor exactly as he described it. 

Now, it must be admitted that before the tribunal 
of the ordinary plulosophy of the nineteenth centmy 
these miracles would be put down either as inven¬ 
tions or as exaggerations. But let us exa min e the 
thoughts and the language of that age, and we shall 
take a more charitable and, we believe, a more cor¬ 
rect view. Men like Joinville did not distinguish 
between a general and a special Providence, and 
few who have carefully examined the true import, 
of words would blame him for that. Whatever 
happened to him and his friends, the smallest as 
well as the greatest events were taken alike as so 
many communications from God to man. NotMng 
could happen to any one of them unless God willed 
it. ‘ God wills it,’ they exclaimed, and put the cross 
on their breasts, and left house and home, and wile 
and children, to fight the infidels in the Holy Land. 
The Hing was ill and on the point of death when he 
made a vow that if he recovered he would imdertake 
a crusade. In spite of the dangers which threatened 
Mm and his countiy, where eveiy vassal was a rival, 
in spite of the despair of his excellent mother, the 
King fulfilled his vow, and risked not only his 
_c}aown, but Ms life, without a complaint and without 
a regi'et. It may be that the prospect of Eastern 
booty, or even of an Eastern throne, had some part 
in exciting the pious zeal of the French chivalry. 
Yet, if we read of Joinville, who was then a young 
- ’and gay nobleman of twenty-four, with a young 
wife and a beautiful castle in Champagne, giving 
up everything, confessing his sins, making repara- 
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tion, performing pilgrimages, and then starting for 
the East, there to endure for five years the most 
horrible hardships; "when we read of his sailors 
singing a Vcni, CvecttoT Spiritus, before they hoisted 
their sails; when w^e see how every day, in the 
midst of pestilence and battle, the King and his 
S^ndchal and his knights say their prayers and 
perform their other religdous duties ; how in every 
danger they commend themselves to God or to their 
saints; how for every blessing, for every escape from 
danger, they return thanks to Heaven, we easily 
learn to understand how natnral it was that such 
men should see miracles in every blessing vouch¬ 
safed to them, whether great or small, just as the 
Jews of old, in that sense the true people of God, 
saw miracles, saw the finger of God, in every plague 
that visited their camp, and in every spring of 
water that saved them from destruction. When 
the Egyptians were throwing the Greek fire into 
the camp of the Crusaders, St. Louis raised himself 
in his bed at the report of every discharge of those 
murderous missiles, and, stretching forth his hands 
towards heaven, he said, cx'ying, ‘ Good Lord God, 
protect my people/ Joinville, after relating this, 
remarks, ‘ And I believe truly that his prayers 
seiwed us well in our need/ And was he not right 
in tins belief, as right as the Israelites were when, 
they saw Moses lifting up his heavy arms, and they 
prevailed against Amalek ? Surely this belief was 
put to a hard test when a fearful plague broke out 
in the camp, when nearly the whole French anny 
was massacred, when the King was taken prisoner, 
when the Queen, in child-bed, had to make her old 
Chamberlaia swear that he would kill her at the 
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first approacli of the enemy, when the small rem¬ 
nant of that mighty French army had to purchase 
its return to France by a heavy ransom. Yet 
nothmg could shake Joinville’s faith in the ever- 
ready help of our Lord, of the Virgin, and of the 
saints. ‘Be certain,’ he writes, ‘that the Virgin 
jhelped ns, and she would have helped ns more if 
we had not offended her, her and her Son, as I said 
before.’ Surely, with such faith, credulity ceases to 
be credulity. Where there is credulity without that 
liv ing faith which sees the hand of God in every¬ 
thing, man’s indignation is rightly roused. That 
credulity leads to self-conceit, hypocrisy, and un¬ 
belief. But such was not the credulity of Join- 
ville or of his King, or of the bishop who com¬ 
forted the great master in theology. A modern 
historian would not call the rescue of the drowning 
sailor, nor the favourable wind which brought the 
Crusaders to Cyprus, nor the opportune arrival of 
the Comte de Poitiers miracles, because the word 
‘miracle’ has a different sense with us from what 
it had during the Middle Ages, from what it had 
at the time of tlie Apostles, and from what it had 
at the time of Moses. Yet to the drowning sailor 
his rescue was mfracidous, to the despauiug King 
the arrival of liis brother was a godsend, and to 
Joinville and his crew, who were in imminent danger 
of being carried off as slaves by Moorish pirates, the 
wind that brought them safe to Cyprus was more 
- t-.ba.n a fortunate accident. Our language differs 
from the language of Joinville, yet in our heart of 
hearts we mean the same thing. 

And nothing shows better the reality and healthi¬ 
ness of the rehgion of those brave knights than their 
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clieerful and open countenance, their thorough en¬ 
joyment of all the good things of this life, their 
fi'eedom in thought and speech. You never catch 
Joinvllle canting, or with an expression of blank 
solemnity. When his ship was surrounded by the 
galleys of the Sultan, and when they held a council 
as to whether they should surrender themselves ta 
the Sultan’s fleet or to his army on shore, one of 
his servants objected to all surrender. ‘ Let us aU 
be killed,’ he said to Joinville, ‘ and then we shall 
all go straight to Paradise.’ His advice, however, 
was not followed, because, as Joinville says, ‘ we did 
not believe it,’ 

If we hear in mind that Joinville’s history was 
written after Louis had been raised to the rank of 
a saint, his way of speaking of the King, though 
always respectful, stiikes ns, nevertheless, as it must 
have struck his contemporaries, as sometimes very 
plain and familiar. It is well knowm that an attempt 
was actually made by tbe notorious Jesuit, le Pere 
Hardouin, to prove Joinville’s work as spurious, or, 
at all events, as full of inteipolations, inserted by the 
enemies of the Church. It was an attempt which 
thoroughly failed, and which was too dangerous to 
he repeated ; but, on reading Joinville after reading 
the life and miracles of St. Louis, one can easily 
understand that the soldier’s account of the brave 
King was not quite palatable or welcome to tbe 
authors of the legends of the royal saint. At the 
time when the King’s bones had begun to work 
wretched miracles, the following story could hardly 
have sounded respectful;—‘ When the King was at 
Acre,’ Joinville writes, ‘ some pilgi'ims on their way 
to Jerusalem wished to see him. Joinville went 
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to the King, and said, “ Sire, there is a crowd of 
people who have asked me to show them the Hoyal 
Saint, though I have no wish as yet to kiss your 
bones." The King laughed loud, and asked me to 
bring the people.’ 

In the thick of the battle, in which Joinville re¬ 
ceived five wounds and his horse fifteen, and when 
death seemed almost certain, JoinviUe tells us that 
the good Count of Soissons rode up to him and 
chaffed him, saying, ‘Let those dogs loose, for, par 
Ui quoife Dieul —as he always used to swear,—‘ we 
shall still talk of this day in the rooms of our ladies.’ 

The Crusades and the Crusaders, though they are 
only five or six centuries removed from us, have 
assumed a kind of romantic character, which makes 
it very difficult even for the historian to feel towards 
them the same human interest w^hich we feel for 
Csesar or Pericles. Works like that of Joinville 
are most useful in dispelling that mist which the 
chroniclers of old and the romances of Walter Scott 
and others have raised roxmd the heroes of these 
holy wars. St. Louis and his companions, as de¬ 
scribed by Joinville, not only in their glistening 
armour, but in their eveiy-day attire, are brought 
nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach 
us lessons of humanity which we can learn from 
jnen only, and not fi'om saints and heroes. Here 
lies the real value of real history. It makes us 
familiar with the thoughts of men who differ from 
us in manners and language, in thought and religion, 
and yet with whom we are able to sympatbize, and 
from whom we are able to learn. It widens our 
minds and our hearts, and gives us that true know¬ 
ledge of the world and of human nature in all its 
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phases which hut few can g’ain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their 
friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a 
better hook for hoys to read or for men to ponder 
over; and we hope that M, de Wailly’s laudable 
efforts may he crowned with complete success, and 
that, whether in France or in England, no student 
of history will in future imagine that he knows the 
true spirit of the Crusades and the Crusaders who 
has not I'ead once, and more than once, the original 
Memoirs of Joinville, as edited, translated, and ex¬ 
plained by the eminent Keeper of the Imperial 
Library at Paris, M. Natalis de Wailly. 
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THE JOUEHAl DES SAVANTS AND 
THE JOURNAL DE TEEVOUX'. 


F oe a hundred persons who, in this country, read 
the ‘ Eevue des Deux Mondes,' how many are 
there who read the ‘ Journal des Savants ? ’ In 
France the authority of that journal is indeed 
supreme ; hut its veiy title frightens the general 
public, and its blue cover is but seldom seen on 
the tables of the salles de lecture. And yet there 
is no French periodical so well suited to the tastes 
of the better class of readers in England. Its con¬ 
tributors are all members of the Institut de France, 
and, if we may measure the value of a periodical 
by the honour which it reflects on those who form 
its staff, no journal in France can vie with the 
‘ Journal des Savants.’ At the present moment we 
find on its roll such names as Cousin, Flomens, 
'Villemain, Mignet, Barthdlemy Saint-Hilaire, Naudet, 
Prosper Merim^, Littr6, Yitet—names wliich, if now 
and then seen on the covers of the ‘ Ke’vuie des Deux 
Mondes,’ the ‘ Eevue Contemporaine,’ or tlie ‘ Eevue 

^ ‘Table Methodique des M^moires de Trdvoux (i^oi— 
pr^c^cMe d’une ITofcice Historique*^ Par le P^re P. C. Sonuner- 
vogelj de la Compagnie de J(!sas, 3 vols. Pms 1864-5^ 
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Moderne/ confer an exceptional lustre on these fort¬ 
nightly or montlily issues. The articles which are 
admitted into this select periodical may be deficient 
now and then in those outward channs of diction 
by which Trench readers like to be dazzled; but 
what in France is called trop savant, trop lourd, is 
frequently far more palatable than the highly-spiced' 
articles which are no doubt delightful to read, but 
which, like an excellent French dinner, make you 
ahnost doubt whether you have dined or not. If 
English journalists are bent on taking for their 
models the fortnightly or monthly contemporaries 
of France, the ‘Journal des Savants’might offer a 
much better chance of success than the more popular 
revues, We should be sorry indeed to see any 
periodical published under the superintendence of 
the ‘ Mmistre de I’Instruction Publique,’ or of any 
other member of the Cabinet; but, apart from that, a 
literary tribunal like that formed by the members of 
the ‘ Bureau du Journal des Savants ’ would certainly 
be a great benefit to literary criticism. The general 
tone that rims thi’ough their articles is impartial 
and dignified. Each writer seems to feel the re¬ 
sponsibility which attaches to the bench from which 
he addresses the public, and we can of late years 
recall hardly any ease where the dictum of ‘ noblesse 
oblige ’ has been disregarded in this the most ancien^ 
among the purely literary journals of Europe. 

The first number of the ‘Journal des Savants’ 
was published more than two hundred years ago, 
on the 5th of January, 1655. It was the first small 
heginning in a branch of literature which has since 
assumed immense proportions. Voltaire speaks of 
it as ‘le p^re de tous les ouvrages de ce genre. 
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dont I’Europe est aujourd’Iiui remplie/ It was pub¬ 
lished at first once a week, every Monday; and the 
responsible editor was M. de Sallo, who, in order 
to avoid the retaliations of sensitive authors, adopted 
the name of Le Sienr de Hedouville, the name, it 
is said, of his valet de chamhre. The articles were 
«hort, and in many cases they only gave a descrip¬ 
tion of the books, without any critical remarks. The 
journal likewise gave an account of important dis¬ 
coveries in science and ai't, and of other events that 
might seem of interest to men of letters. Its success 
must have been considerable, if we may judge by 
the number of rival publications which soon sprang 
up in France and in other countries of Europe. In 
England, a philosophical journal on the same plan 
was started before the year was over. In Germany, 
the ‘Journal des Savants’ was translated into Latin 
by F. Nitzschius in 1668, and before the end of the 
seventeenth century the ‘Giornale de’ Letterati’ (1668), 
the ‘Bibliotheca Volante’ (1677), the ‘Acta Erudi- 
torum’ (1682), the ‘NouveUes de la Eepublique des 
Lettres’ {1684), the ‘ Biblioth^ue Universelle et 
Historique’ (1686), the ‘Histoire des Ouvrages des 
Savants’ (1687), and the ‘ Monatliche Unterredun- 
gen’ {i68g), had been launched in the principal 
countries of Europe. In the next century it was 
remarked of the journals published in Germany ‘plura 
^ dixeris pullqlasse brevi tempore quam fungi nascuntur 
un 4 nocte.’ 

Most of these journals were published by laymen, 
and represented the purely intellectual interests of 
,. society. It was but natural, therefore, that the clergy 
also should soon have endeavoured to possess a journal 
of their own. The Jesuits, who at that time were 
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the most active and influential order, were not slow 
to appreciate this new opportunity for directing 
public opinion, and they founded in 1701 their 
famous journal, the ‘ Memoires de Trevoux.* Famous, 
indeed, it might once be called, and yet at present 
how little is known of that collection, how seldom 
are its volumes called for in our public libraries 1 
It was for a long time the rival of the ‘Journal 
des Savants.’ Under the editorship of Le Phre 
Berthler it fought bravely against Diderot, Voltaire, 
and other heralds of the French Bevolution. It 
weathered even the fatal year of 1762, but, after 
ehangmg its name, and moderating its pretensions, 
it ceased to appear in 1782. The long rows of its 
volumes are now piled up in our libraries like rows 
of tombstones, which we pass by without even stop- 
ping to examine the names and titles of those who 
are buried in these vast catacombs of thought. 

It was a happy idea that led the Pbre P. C. 
Sommervogel, himself a member of the order of 
the Jesuits, to examine the dusiy volumes of the 
‘Journal de Trbvoiix,’ and to do for it the only 
thing that could be done to make it useful once 
more, at least to a certain degree—namely, to pre¬ 
pare a general index of the numerous subjects 
treated in its vohunes, on the model of the great 
mdex, published in 1753, of the ‘Journal des 
Savants.’ His work, published at Paris in 1865,/ 
consists of three volumes. The first gives an index 
of the original dissertations; the second and third 
of the works criticized in the ‘Journal de Trevoux.’ 
It IS a work of much smaller pretensions than the 
mdex to ^ the ' Journal des Savants;" yet, such as 
it is, it is useful, and will amply suffice for the 
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purposes of those few readers who have from time 
to time to consult the literary annals of the Jesuits 
in France. 

The title of the ‘ M^moires de Trevoux ’ was taken 
from the town of Trevoux, the capital of the princF 
pahtj of Dombes, which Louis XIV had conferred 
'on the Due de Maine, with all the privileges of a 
sovereign. Like Louis XIV, the young prince 
gloried m the title of a patron of art and science, 
but, as the pupil of Madame de Maintenon, he de¬ 
voted himself even more zealously to the defence 
of reUgion. A printing-ofGce was founded at Tre¬ 
voux, and the Jesuits were invited to publish a new 
journal 'oil Ton eht principalement en v 4 e la de¬ 
fense de la religion.’ This was the ‘ Journal de 
Trhvoux/ published for the first time in February, 
1701, under the title of ‘ Memoires pour I’Histoire 
des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, recueillis par Fordre 
de Son Altesse Sdrenissime, Monseigneur Prince Sou- 
verain de Dombes.’ It was entirely and professedly 
in the bands of the Jesuits, and we find among its 
earliest contributors such names as Catrou, Toume- 
mine, and Hardouin. The opportunities for collecting 
literary and other intelligence enjoyed by the mem¬ 
bers of that order were extraordinary. We doubt 
whether any paper, even in our days, has so many 
, intelligent correspondents in every part of the world. 
If any astronomical obseiwation was to be made in 
Cliina or America, a Jesuit missionary was generally 
on the spot to make it. If geographical information 
was wanted, eye-witnesses could write from India 
or Africa to state what was the exact height of 
mountains or the real direction of rivers. The archi¬ 
tectural monuments of the great nations of antiquity 
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could easily be explored and described, and tbe 
literaiy treasures of India or China or Persia could 
be ransacked by men ready for any work that re¬ 
quired devotion and perseverance, and that promised 
to throw additional splendour on the order of Loyola. 
N"o missionary society has ever understood how to 
utilize its resources in the interest of science like' 
the Jesuits, and if our own missionaries may on many 
points take warning from the history of the Jesuits, 
on that one point at least they might do well to 
imitate their example. 

Scientific interests, however, were by no means 
the chief motive of the Jesuits in founding their 
journal, and the controversial character began soon 
to preponderate in their articles. Protestant writers 
received but little mercy in the pages of tbe ‘Journal 
de Ti'6voux,^ and the battle was soon raging in every 
country of Europe between the flying batteries of 
the Jesuits and the strongholds of Jansenism, of Pro¬ 
testantism, or of liberal thought in general. Le Clerc 
was attacked for his ‘ Harmonia Evangelica; ’ Boilean 
even was censured for his ‘ Epltre sur I’Amour de 
Dieu.’ But the old lion was too much for his re¬ 
verend satirists. The following is a specimen of 
his reply:— 

‘ iles iR^v^rends P^res en Dieu, 

Et mes Confreres eu Satire, ' 

Dans VOS Escrits dans plus d’un lieu 
J e voy <ju% mes ddpens vous affectds de rire; 

Mais ne craign^s-vous point, q^ue pour rire de Tous, 
Eelisant Juvdnal, refeuilletant Horace, 

Je ne ranime encor ma satirique audace 1 
Grands Aristarques de Tr^voux, 

^ all^s point de nouvean faire conrir anx armes, 

Tin atliltte tout prest a prendre son cong^. 
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Qui par VOS traits maiins au combat rengag^ 

Pent encore aux Eieurs faire Terser des larmes. 

Appren^s un mot de Regnier, 

Notre c^lfebre Devancier, 

Corsaires attaquant Corsaires 
Ne font fas, dit-ilj leurs affaires' 

Even stronger language than this became soon 
the fasliion in journalistic warfare. In reply to an 
attack on the Marquis Orsi, the ‘ Giomale de' Let- 
terati d' Italia ’ accused the ‘ Journal de Tr6voux' of 
menzogna and impostura, and in Germany the ‘ Acta 
Eruditorum Lipsiensium' poured out even more vio¬ 
lent invectives against the Jesuitical critics. It is 
wonderful how well Latin seems to lend itself to 
the expression of angry abuse. Few modern writers 
have excelled the following tirade, either in Latin 
or in German :— 

‘Qu 0 & mentis stupiditas 1 At si qua Jesuitarum est. . * . . 
Res est intoleranda, Treyoltianos JesuitaSj toties contiisos^ iniquis^ 
simum in suis diariis tribunal erexisse, in eoque non rati one duc6j 
sed animi iinpotentia; non sequitatia legibos, sed praejudieiiSj non 
veiitatis lance, sed affectus ant odii pondere, optimis exquisitis- 
simisqne operibus detrahere, pessinia ad ccnlum usque laudibus 
efFerre : ignaris auctoribus, modo secnm sentiant, aut sibi faveant^ 
nbique blandiri, doctissimos sibi non plane pleneque deditos plus 
quam caniuo dente mordere/ 

What has been said of other journals was said of 
the ‘ Journal de Tr^voux : ’— 

^ Les auteurs de ee journal, qui a son m^rite, sont constants a 
loner tous les ouvrages de eeux qu'ils alfectioiment, et pour ^yiter 
une froide monotonie, ils exereent quelquefois la critique sur les 
^ciiyans k qui rien ne les oblige de faire grace.’ 

It took some time before authors became at aU 
reconciled to these new tribunals of Hterary justice. 
Even a writer like Voltaire^ who braved public 
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opinion more than anybody, looked upon journals, 
and the influence which they soon gained in France 
and abroad, as a great evil. *E.ien n’a plus nui a 
la litterature,’ he writes, ‘plus r^pandu le mauvais 
goflt, et plus confondu le vrai avec le faux.'’ Before 
the establishment of literary journals, a learned 
writer had indeed little to fear. For a few years, at 
all events, he was allowed to enjoy the reputation 
of having published a book; and this by itself was 
considered a great distinction by the world at large. 
Perhaps his book was never noticed at all, or, if 
it was, it was only criticised in one of those elaborate 
letters which the learned men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries used to write to each other, 
whicli might be forwarded indeed to one or two 
other professors, but which never influenced public 
opinion. Only in extreme cases a book would be 
answered by another book, but this would necessarily 
require a long time ; nor would it at all follow that 
those who had read and admired the original work 
would have an opportunity of consulting the volume 
that contained its refutation. This happy state of 
things came to an end after the year 1655. Since 
the invention of j^rintmg, no more important event 
had happened in the republic of letters than the 
introduction of a periodical literature. It was a com¬ 
plete revolution, differing from other revolutions only 
by the quickness with which the new power was 
recognised even by its fiercest opponent. 

The power of journalism, however, soon found its 
proper level, and the history of its rise and progress, 
which has still to be written, teaches the same lesson 
as the history of political powers. Journals which 
defended private interests, or the interests of parties, 
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whether religious, political, or literary, never gained 
that influence which was freely conceded to those who 
were willing to serve the public at large ha pointing 
out real merit wherever it could be found, and in 
unmasking pretenders, to whatever rank they might 
belong. The once all-powerful organ of the Jesuits, 
the ‘ Journal de Tr^voux,’ has long ceased to exist, 
and even to be remembered ; the ‘ Journal des 
Savants’ still holds, after more than two hundred 
years, that eminent position which was claimed for 
it by its founder, as the independent advocate of 
justice and truth. 
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IX. 

CHAS0T\ 

s 

XT 1 ST OR Y is generally written en face. It 
reminds us occasionally of certain royal family 
pictures, where the centre is occupied by the king 
and queen, while their children are ranged on each 
side like organ-pipes, and the courtiers and ministers 
are grouped behind, according to their respective 
ranks. All the figures seem to stare at some imagi¬ 
nary spectator, who would require at least a hundred 
eyes to take in the whole of the assemblage. This 
place of the imaginary spectator falls generally to the 
lot of the historian, and of those who read great 
historical works ; and perhaps this is inevitable. But 
it is refreshing for once to change this unsatisfactory 
position, and, instead of always looking straight in 
the faces of kings, and queens, and generals, and 
ministers, to catch, by a side-glance, a view of the 
times, as they appeared to men occupying a less 
central and less abstract position than that of the 
general historian. If we look at the Palace of 
TersaiUes from the terrace in front of the edifice, wa 
are impressed with its broad magnificence, but we 
are soon tired, and all that is left in our memory is 
a vast expanse of windows, columns, statues, and 
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wall. But Jet us retire to some of the hosquets ou 
each side of the main avenue, and taJie a diacfonal 
view of tlie great mansion of Louis XIV, and though 
we lose part of the palace, the whole picture gains 
in colour and Life, and it brings before our mind the 
figure of the great monarch himself, so fond of con- 
eealing part of his majestic stateliness under the 
sliadow of those verj groves where we are sitting. 

It was a happy thought of M. Kurd von Schldzer 
to try a similar experiment with Frederic the Great, 
and to show him to us, not as the great king, looking 
history in the face, but as seen near and behind 
another person, for whom the author has felt so much 
sympathy as to make him the central figure of a very 
pretty historical picture. This person is Chasot. 
Frederic used to say of him C^est le matador de ma 
jeunesse —a saying which is not found in Frederic’s 
works, but w^hich is nevertheless authentic. One 
of the chief magistrates of the old Hanseatic town of 
Liibeck, Syndicus Curtius — the father, we believe, of 
the two distinguished scholars, Ernst and Georg 
Curtius — was at school with the two sons of Chasot, 
and he remembers these royal words, when they 
were repeated in aU the drawing-rooms of the city 
where Chasot spent many years of Ins life. Frederic’s 
friendship for Chasot is well known, for there are two 
poems of the king addressed to this young favourite, 
’They do not give a very liigh idea either of the 
poetical power of the monarch, or of the moral 
character of his friend; hut they contain some manly 
and straightforward remarks, wMch make up for a 
, . great deal of shallow declamation. Tliis yormg Chasot 
was a French nobleman, a fresh, chivalrous, buoyant 
nature—adventurous, careless, extravagant, brave, 
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fiiU of romance, happj with the happy, and galloping 
through life like a true cavalry officer. He met 
Frederic in 1734. Louis XV had taken up the 
cause of Stanislas Lesczynski, king of Poland, his 
father-in-law, and Chasot served in the French army 
which, under the Duke of Berwick, attacked Germany 
on the Hhlne, in order to relieve Poland from the 
simultaneous pressure of Austria and Hussia. He 
had the misfortune to kill a French officer in a 
duel, and was obliged to take refuge in the camp of 
tlie old Prince Eughne. Here the young Prince of 
Prussia soon discovered the brilliant parts of the 
French nobleman, and when his father, Frederic 
William I, no longer allowed him to serve under 
Eugene, he asked Chasot to follow him to Prussia. 
The years from 1735 to 1740 were happy years for 
the prince, though he, no doubt, would have preferred 
taking an active part in the campaign. He writes to 
his sister:— 

‘ J’aurais r^poncTu plus t6t, si je n’avais 4 t 6 tres-afflig^ de ee que 
le roi ne veut pas mepermettre d’aller en cainpagae. Je le lui ai 
demand^ quatre fois, et iui ai rappeld la promesse qu’il m’en avait 
faite; mais point de nouvelle; il m’a dit qu’il avait des raisons 
triis-cachdes qui i’en empSehaient Je le crois, car je suis persuadS 
qu’il ne les salt pas lui-mlme.* 

But, as he wished to be on good terms with his father, 
he stayed at home, and travelled about to inspect bis 
future kingdom. ‘ C’est un peu plus honn^te qu’en 
Sib^rie, he widtes, ‘ mais pas de beaucoup/ Frederic, 
after his marriage, took up his abode in the Castle of 
Ehemsberg, near Neu-Rnppin, and it was here that 
he spent the happiest part of his existence. M. de- 
Sclildzer has described this period in the life of the ’ 
king with great art; and he has pointed out how 
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Frederic, while he seemed to live for notliing but 
pleasure, shooting, dancing, music, and poetry, was 
given at the same time to much more serious occupa¬ 
tions, reading and composing works on history, 
strategy, and philosophy, and maturing plans which, 
when the time of their execution came, seemed to 
Spring from his head full-grown and full-armed. He 
writes to his sister, the Markgravine of Baireuth, iu 

1737:— 

^ Nous nous divertissons de rien, et n’avons aucun soiu des dioses 
de Ja vio, la rcndent d^sagi'<^abl6 6t <][ni jettont du degout sur 
les plaisirs. Nous faisons la trag^die et la conn^die, nous avoiis bidj 
Tuascaradej et musique ^ toute sauce* Yoil^ un abrdge de nos 
amusements.' 

And acrain, he writes to his friend Suhm, at Peters- 
burg — 

‘Nous allons repr^senter tie Voltaire, dans lequel je ferai 

le li^ros de theatre ; j’ai choisi le role de Pliiloctfete.’ 

A similar account of the royal household at Bheins- 
berg is given by Bielfeld 

‘ C’est ainsi que les jours s’lfcoulent ici dans une tranqu 01 it 6 
assaisonn^e de tous les plaisirs qui peuvent flatter une dme raison- 
nable. Clifere de roi, vin des dieux, miisique des anges, promenades 
d(5Ucieuses dans les jardins et dans les bois, parties sur I’eau, culture 
des lettres et des beaux-arts, conversation spiritiielle, tout concourt 
k repandre dans ce palais encbantd des charmes sur la vie.' 

o Frederic, however, was not a man to waste his 
time in mere pleasiue. He shared in the revelries of 
his friends, but he was perhaps the only person at 
Bheinsberg who spent Ms evenings in reading WoMTs 
‘Metaphysics.’ And here let us remark, that this 
German prince, in order to read that work, was 
obliged to have the German translated into French 
hv his fi-iend Suhm, the Saxon minister at Peters- 
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biirg. Chasot, -who had no veiy definite duties to 
perform at Rlieinsberg, was commissioned to copy 
Sulim's manuscript—nay, he was nearly diiven to 
despair when he had to copy it a second time, because 
Frederic's monkey, Mimi, had set fire to the first 
copy. We hare Frederic’s opinion on Wolff’s ‘Meta¬ 
physics,’ in liis ‘ AVorka,’ voh i. p* 263 

^ Lea universit^a prospei'xvient en mSme temps, Halle et Francfort 
etaient fourules de savants professenrs : ThomasiuSj Gimdling, 
Ludewig, WolfT^ et Stryke tenaient ie premier rang pour la cdMbrit6 
et faisaicnt nombre de disciples. Wolff commenta Tingduieux 
systeme de Leibnitz sur les mouadeSj et uoya dans uii deluge de 
paroles, d'arguments, de eorollaii'es, et de citations, quelques pro- 
bl^Jines qiie Leibnitz avait jet 4 es peut 4 tre comme une amorce aux 
indtaphysicieiiB. Le professeur de Halle ^crivait laborieusement 
nombre de volumes, qui, au lieu de pouvom instruire des liommcs 
111 its, servirent tout au plus de catechisme de didactique poui' des 
enfants. Les monades out mis aux prises les metaphysiciens et les 
gcom^tres d'Aliemagne, et ils disputent encore sur la divisibility de 
la matidre/ 

In another place, however, he speaks of Wolff 
with greater respect, and acknowledges liis influence 
in tlie German universities. Speaking of the reign 
of his father, he writes :— 

‘ Maie la fuveur et les brigues remplissaient les cbaires de profes- ’ 
seura dans les universltdsj les divots, gui se niSlent de tout, 
acquireut une part k la direetiou des universit^s; ils y pei-s^cii- 
taient le bon sens, et surtout la classe des philosophes: Wolff fut 
exild pour avoir d^duit avec uu ordre admirable les preuves sur"^ 
1 existence de Dieu. La jeune noblesse qui se vouait aux aj’mes, crdt 
d&oger en ^tudiant, et comme I'esprlt humalu doniie toujours dans 
les excfes, ils regard^rent I’ignorance comme un titve de nitrite, et le 
savoir comme une p^danterie absurde.’ 

. During the same time, Frederic composed his 
‘ Refutation of Macclnavelli,' which was published in 
17 40, and read all over Europe; and besides the gay 
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parties of the Court, he organized the somewhat 
mysterious society of the Ordre de Bayard, of which 
his brothers, the Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
the Duke Wilhelm of Brunswick-Bevem, Keyserling, 
Fouque, and Chasot, were memhers. Their meetings 
had reference to serious political matters, though 
Frederic himself was never initiated by his father 
into the secrets of Prussian policy till almost on his 
death-bed. The King died in 1740, and Frederic 
was suddenly called away from his studies and plea¬ 
sures at Eheinsberg, to govern a rising kingdom 
which was watched with jealousy by all ite neigh¬ 
bours. He describes his state of mind, shortly 
before the death of his father, in the following 
words ;— 

'Yotjls poiivez bien juger je siiis a&sez tracass^ dans la situa¬ 
tion oil je me trouve. On me ladsse pen de repoSj mais rint^rienr 
est tranquilie, et je puis Yons assurer qne je n'ai jamais €t 6 plus 
philosoplie qn’en cette occasion-cl Je regarde avec des yenx 
d’indifiKrence tont ce qui m’atteod, sans d^sirer la fortune ni la 
craindre, plein de compassion pour cenx qui sonfircnt, d'estime pour 
les honnStes gens, et de tendresse pour mes amis*' 

As soon, liowever, as he had mastered hxa new 
position, the young king was again the patron of art, 
of science, of literature, and of social improvements 
of every kind. Voltaire had been invited to Berlin, to 
> -organize a French theatre, when suddenly the news 
of the death of Charles VI, the Emperor of Germany, 
arrived at Berhn. How well Frederic understood 
what was to follow, we learn from a letter to 
Voltaire:— 

‘Mon cher Voltaire—L’^T&emeut le moins pr6vu du monde 
m'empSche, pour cette fois, d'ouvrii' mon ame \ la vStru comme 
d'ordinairej et de bavarder comme je le voudrais. Ueinpereur est 
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mortn Cette mort d^raoge toutes mes id^es pacifiques, et je erom 
qu’il s^agira, au mois cle juio^ plut6t de pouch'e a canoiij de soldats, 
de trancli( 5 es, que d'actrices, de ballets et de theatre/ 

He was suffering from fever^ and he adds 

' Je vais faire passer ma fi^vrej car j"ai besoin de ma machinej et 
il en faut tirer h. preseat tout le parti possible/ ^ 

Again he writes to Algarotti :— 

^ Une bagatelle coimne est la mort de reiupereur ne deniaode pas 
de gi'auds mouvements. Tout ^tait pr^vu, tout ^tait arrange. Aiusi 
il ne s*agit que d'ex^euter des desseins que j’ai roul^s depuis long 
temps dans ma t6te/ 

We need not enter into the history of the first 
Silesian war j but we see clearly from these expres¬ 
sions, that the occupation of Silesia, which the house 
of Brandenburg claimed by right, bad formed part of 
the policy of Prussia long before the death of the 
emperor ; and the peace of Breslau, in 1742, realized 
a plan which had probably been the subject of many 
debates at Rheinsberg. During this fii'st war, Chasot 
obtained the most brilliant success. At Mollwitz, he 
saved the life of the king; and the following account 
of this exploit was given to M. de Schlozer by mem¬ 
bers of Chasot’s family :—An Austrian cavahy officer, 
with some of his men, rode up close to the king. 
Chasot was near. ‘ Where is the king V the officer 
shouted; and Chasot, perceiving the imminent < 
danger, sprang forward, declared himself to be the 
kmg, and sustained for some time single-handed the 
most violent combat with the Austrian soldiers. At 
last^ he was rescued by his men, but not without 
having received a severe wound across his forehead ' 
The kb^g thanked him, and Voltaire afterwards 
celebrated his bravery in the foUowing lines 
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'II me souvient cneore de ce jotu* memorable 
Oil rillustre Cliasot, ce guerrier formidable, 

Sauva par sa valeur le plus grand de nos rois, 

0 Pmsse! ^l^ve uii temple a ses fameux exploits.* 

Chasot soon rose to the rank of major^ and 
received large pecuniary rewards from the king. 
"The brightest event, however, of his Hfe was still 
to come ; and this was the battle of Hohenfriedberg, 
in 1745. In spite of Frederic’s successes, liis position 
before that engagement was extremely critical. 
Austria had concluded a treaty with England, 
Holland, and Saxony against Prussia. France 
.declined to assist Frederic, Kussia threatened to 
take part against him. On the 19th of April, the 
king wrote to his minister ;— 

‘ La Bitaation pr^ sente est aussi violente que d^sagr^abte. Mon 
parti est tout pris. S’il s’agit de se battre, nous le ferons en 
desesp^r^s. Enfin, jamais crise n'a ^t^ plus gi'ande que la mienne. 
II faut laisser au temps de d^brouiller cette fus^e, et au destin, s’il 
y en a un, k decider de r^venement,’ 

And again :—■ 

‘ J’ai jets le bonnet pardessns les nioulins ; je me prepare k tons 
les dvdnementa qui peuvent m’arriver. Que la fortune me soit con- 
traire ou favorable, cela ne m^abaissera ni m’enorgueillira j et s il 
faut p^rir, ce sera avec gloire et I’dp^e k la main.' 

The decisive day anived—‘ le jour le plus d^cisif 
) ^ de ma fortune.’ The night before' the battle, the 
king said to the French ambassador—‘ Les ennemis 
sont on je les voulais, et je les attaque demainand 
on the foUotTing day the battle of Hohenfriedberg 
was won. How Chasot distinguished himself, we 
may learn from Frederic’s own description :— 

‘Muse dis-moi, comment en ces moments 
Chasot brilla, faisant voler dea tStes, 
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De maints ulilans faisaut de vrais squeiettesj 
Et des liassardsj devaut Ini s^ecliappaiit, 

Fendaut les ans^ les autres traiisper^aiitj 
Et, maniaat sa fiamberge tranchante, 

Mettait en fuite, efc doimait T^pouvante 
Aux ennemis effar^s €t tremblants. 

Tel Jupiter est peint arm 4 da foudre, ^ 

Et tel Ciiasot reduit Tulilaia en poudre.’ 

lu his account of the battle, the king wrote :— 

'Action iuouie dans rhistoire, et dont le succfes est du aux 
Gidn<fraux Gessler et Schmettauj au Colonel Schwerin et au hr am 
Mapr Ghasoty dont la valeur et la conduite se sont fait connaitre 
dans t^'ois hataUles ^gahment* 

And in his ^ Hiatoire de mon Temps/ he wrote :— 

* Un fait aussi rare, aussi glorienx, rndrite d^etre ^crit en lettres 
tVor dans lea fastes prussiens, Le Gdndral Schwerin, h Moqot 
C hasot et beaucoup d^officiers firent im nom immorteL* 

How, then, is it that, in the later edition of 
Frederic’s ‘Histoire de mon Temps,’ the name of 
Chasot is erased % How is it that, during the whole 
of the Seven Years’ War, Chasot is never mentioned ? 
M. de Schldzer gives us a complete answer to this 
question, and we must say that Frederic did not 
behave well to the matador de sa jeunesse. Chasot 
had a duel with a Major Bronichowsky, in which his 
opponent was killed. So far as we can judge from 
the documents wlrich M. de Schldzer has obtained from ' < 
Chasot’s family, Chasot had been forced to fight; but 
the king believed that he had sought a quarrel with 
the Polish officer, and, though a couri-martial found 
liim not guilty, Frederic sent him to the fortress of 
Spandau. This was the first estrangement between 
Chasot and the king; and though after a time he 
was received again at court, the friendship between 
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the king and tlie joung nobleman who had saved his 
life had received a rude shock. 

Chasot spent the next few years in garrison at 
Treptow; and, though he was regularly invited by 
Frederic to be present at the great festivities at 
Eerhxr, he seems to have been a more constant visitor 
it the small court of the Duchess of Strelitz, not far 
from his garrison, than at Potsdam, The king em¬ 
ployed him on a diplomatic mission, and in this also 
Chasot was successful. But notwithstanding the 
continufince of this friendly intercourse, both parties 
felt chilled, and the least misunderstanding was sure 
to lead to a rupture. The king, jealous perhaps of 
Chasot’s frequent visits at Strelitz, and not satisfied 
with the drill of his regiment, expressed himself 
in strong terms about Chasot at a review in 1751. 
The latter asked for leave of absence, in order to 
return to his country and recruit his health. He had 
received fourteen wounds in the Prussian service, and 
his application could not be refused. There was 
another cause of complaint, on which Chasot seems 
to have expressed himself freely. He imagined tliat 
Frederic had not rewarded his services with sufficient 
Kberality, He expressed himself in the following* 
words :■—■ 

‘ Je ne saia quel nialheureux guignou poursuit le roi: mais ce 
jguignon se reproduit dans tout ce que sa majestd entrepend ou 
ordoane. Toujoiu'a aes vues sont bonnes, ses plans eout sages, 
rdfidchis et justes; et tonjours le siiccds est nul ou trds-imparfait, et 
pourquoi ? Toujours pour la indme cause ! parce qu’il mauque un 
louis d r execution ! un louis de plus, et tout irait d merveille. Son 
guiguon veut que partout 11 retienne ce maudit louis ; et tout se fait 
mal.’ 

How far this is just, we are unable to say. Chasot 
was reckless about money, and whatever the king 
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might have allowed him, he would always have 
wanted one louis more. But, on the other hand, Chasot 
was not the oidy person who complained of Frederic’s 
parsimony; and the French proverb, ‘ On ne pent 
pas travailler pour le roi de Prusse,’ probably owes its 
origin to the complaints of Frenchmen who flocked to 
Berlin at that time in great numbers, and returned 
home disappointed. Chasot went to France, where he 
was well received, and he soon sent an intimation to 
the king that he did not mean to return to Berlin. 
In 1752 his name was stimck 03 " the Prussian army- 
list. Frederic was offended, and the simultaneous 
loss of many friends, who either died or left his court, 
made lum de ^nauvaise Ivumeur, It is about tliis 
time that be writes to bis sister :—■ 

* J ^fcudie beaucoup, et cela me soxilage r^ellement; mais lorsque 
mcin esprit fait des retours sur les temps passes, alors le.s plaies du 
etEur 56 rouvrent et je regrette iniitilement les pertes que j’ai faites.^ 

Chasot, however, soon returned to Germany, and, 
probably in order to be near tbe court of Strelitz, took 
up his abode in tbe old free town of Liibeck. He 
became a citizen of Lubeck in 1754, and in 1759 
was made commander of its Militia. Here his life 
seems to liave been very agreeable, and he was 
treated with great consideration and liberality. 
Chasot w'as still young, as he was born in 1716, and 
he now thought of marriage. This he accomplished , 
in rile following manner. There was at that time an 
artist of some celebrity at Lubeck—Stefano Torelli. 
He had a daughter whom be had left at Dresden to 
he educated, and whose portrait he carried about on 
his snuffbox. Chasot met him at dinner, saw the ' 
snuffbox, fell in love with the picture, and proposed 
to the father to marry his daughter Camilla. Camilla 
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was sent for. She left Dresden, travelled through 
the country, which was then occupied by Prussian 
troops, met the king in his camp, received his pro¬ 
tection, arrived safely at Lubeck, and in the same year 
was married to Chasot. Prederic was then in the 
thick of the Seven Years' War, but Chasot, though he 
>was again on friendly terms with the kmg, did not 
offer him his sword. He was too happy at Liibeck 
with his Camilla, and he made himself useful to the 
king by sending him recruits. One of the recruits 
he offered was his son, and in a letter, April 8,17 60, 
we see the king accepting tins young recruit in the 
most gracious terms :■— 

‘ J’aecepte volontiers, clier de Chasot, la recnie qui vous doit son 
^tre, et je serai parrain de I’enfant qui vous naitra, au cas que ce 
soit un fils. Nous tuons les hommes, tandis que vous en faites.’ 

It was a son, and Chasot writes— 

‘ Si ce garqon me ressemble. Sire, il u’aura pas une goutte de sang 
dans ses veines qui ne soit a vous.’ 

M. de Schlbzer, who is himself a native of Liibeck, 
has described the later years of Chasot’s life in that 
city with great warmth and truthfulness. The diplo¬ 
matic relations of the town with Russia and Den¬ 
mark were not without interest at that time, because 
Peter III, formerly Duke of Holstein, had declared 
w^ar against Denmark in order to substantiate his 
claims to the Danish crown. Chasot had actually 
the pleasure of fortifying Lubeck, and canying on 
preparations for war on a small scale, till Peter was 
dethroned by his wife, Katherine. All this is told in 
a very comprehensive and luminous style; and it is 
not without regret that we find ourselves in the last 
chapter, where M. de Schlbzer describes the last 
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meetings of Cbasot and Frederic in 1779, 1784, and 
1785. Frederic had lost nearly all his friends, and 
he was delighted to see the matador de sa jeunesse 
once more. He widtes :— 

' Une chose qui n’est presque arrivee qu'i moi est que j’ai perdu 
tons mes amis de cceur et mes anciemies connaissancea ; ce sont des 
plaies dont le ooeur saigne long-temps, que la philosopliie apaise, 
mais que sa main ne saurait gudrir.’ 

How pleasant for the king to find at least one man 
with whom he could talk of the old days of Hheins- 
berg—of Fraulein von Schack and Fraulein von 
Walmoden, of Csesarion and Jordan, of Mimi and le 
Tomhillon! Chasot^s two sons entered the Pimssian 
service, though, in the manner in which they are 
received, we find Frederic again acting more as king 
than as friend. Chasot in 1784 was still as lively as 
ever, whereas the king was in bad health. The latter 
writes to his old friend:—‘ Si nous ne nous revoyons 
bientdt, nous ne nous reverrons jamais f and when 
Chasot liad arrived, Frederic writes to Prince Hein¬ 
rich—‘ Chasot est venu ici de Llibeck ; il ne parle que 
de mangeaille, de vins de Champagne, du Hhin, de 
Madfere, de Hongrie, et du faste de messieurs les 
marchands de la bourse de Liibeck.’ 

Such was the last meeting of these two knights of 
the Ordre de Baya^'d. The king died in 1786, with¬ 
out seeing the approach of the revolutionary storm 
which was soon to upset the throne of the Bourbons. '' 
Chasot died in 1797. He began to write his memoirs 
in 1789, and it is to some of their fragments, which had 
been preserved by his family, and were handed over 
to M. Kurd de Schldzer, that we owe this delightful 
little book. Frederic the Great used to complain 
that Germans could not write history :— 
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^ Ce si^cle ne produigit aneun bon historien. On cliargea Teissier 
d'^crire riiistoirede Brandebourg': il en fit le pan^gjrique. Pufen- 
dorf dcrivit la vie de Fr^d^ric-Guillaume, et^ pour ne rien omettre, 
il n’oublia ni see clercB de cbaneelleriej ni ses valets de cliambre 
dont il put t-ecueillir les noms, Kos auteurs out, ce me semble, 
toil jours p^ch4, faute de discemer les cboses essentielles des acces- 
soires, d’^elaircir lea faits, de reserrer leur prose tratnante et exces- 
sivement sujette aux inversions^ aiix nombreuses ^pith^teSj 6t 
fd^^crire en pedants plut6t qu’en bommes de gSnie/ 

We believe that Frederic would not have said this 
of a work like that of M. de Schlozer; and as to 
Chasot, it is not too much to say that, after the days 
, of MoUwitz and Hohenfriedberg, the day on which 
M. de Schlozer undertook to write lus biography was 
perhaps the most fortunate for his fame. 
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SHAKESPEARE^ 

f 

T^HE city of Frankfort, tke birtkplace of Groethe, 
sends ter greeting to tte city of Stratford-on- 
Avon, the birthplace of Shakespeai’e. The old free 
town of Frankfort, which, since the days of Frederick 
Barbarossa, has seen the Emperors of Germany ' 
crowned within her walls, might well at all times 
speak in the name of Germany. But to-day she 
sends her greeting, not as the proud mother of 
German Emperors, but as the prouder mother of 
the greatest among the poets of Germany, and it 
is from the very house in which Goethe lived, and 
which has since become the seat of ‘ the Free Ger¬ 
man Institute for Science and Art,’ that this message 
of the German admirers and lovers of Shakespeare 
has been sent, which I am asked to present to you, 
the Mayor and Council of Stratford-on-Avon, 

When honour was to be done to the memory of 
Shakespeare Germany could not be absent, for next 
to Goethe and Schiller there is no poet so truly loved 
so thoroughly our own, as your Shakespeare. 
He is no stranger with us, no mere classic, like"' 
Homer, or Virgil, or Dante, or Corneille, whom we 
admire as we admire a marble statue. He has 
become one of ourselves, holding his own place in 


" Speech delivered at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April, 
1864, the Tercentenaiy of Shakespeare’s birth. 
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the Hstory of our literature, applauded in our 
theatres, read in our cottages, studied, known, loved, 
‘as far as sounds the German tongue.'’ There is 
many a student in Germany who has learned English 
solely in order to read Shakespeare in the original, 
and yet we possess a translation of Shakespeare with 
which few translations of any work can vie in any 
language. What we in Germany owe to Shakespeare 
must he read in the history of our literature. Goethe 
was proud to call himself a pupil of Shakespeare. 
I shall at this moment allude to one debt of grati¬ 
tude only w^hich Germany owes to the poet of 
Stratford-on-Avon. I do not speak of the poet only, 
and of his art, so perfect because so artless ; I think 
of the man with his large, warm heart, with his 
sympathy for all that is genuine, unselfish, beautiful, 
and good; with his contempt for all that is petty, 
mean, vulgar, and false. It is from his plays that 
our young men in Germany form their first ideas of 
England and the English nation, and in admiring 
and loving him we have learnt to admire and to love 
you who may proudly call him yoiu own. And it 
is right that this should be so. As the heiglit of the 
Alps is measured by Mont Blanc, let the greatness 
of England be measured by the greatness of Shake¬ 
speare. Great nations make great poets, great poets 
make great nations. Happy the nation that possesses 
"a poet like Shakespeare. Happy the youth of 
England whose first ideas of this world in which 
they are to live are taken from his pages. The 
silent influence of Shakespeare's poetiy on millions 
of young hearts in England, in Gennany, in all the 
world, shows the almost superhuman power of human 
genius. If we look at that small house, in a small 
VOL. III. Q 
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street of a small town of a small island, and then 
think of the world-embracing, world-quickening, 
world-ennobling spirit that burst forth from that 
small garret, we have learnt a lesson and carried off 
a blessing for which no pilgrimage would have been 
too long. Though the great festivals which in for¬ 
mer days brought together people from all parts of 
Europe to worship at the shrine of Canterbury exist 
no more, let us hope, for the sake of England, more 
even than for the sake of Shakespeare, that this 
whl not be the last Shakespeare festival in the 
annals of Stratford-on-Avon. In this cold and! 
critical age of ours the power of worshipping, the 
art of admiiing, the passion of loving what is great 
and good are fast dying out. May England never 
be ashamed to show to the world that she can love, 
that she can admire, that she can worship the great¬ 
est of her poets. May Shakespeare live on in the 
love of each generation that grows np in England! 
May the youth of England long continue to be 
nursed, to be fed, to be reproved and judged by his 
spirit! With that nation—that truly English, be¬ 
cause tmly Shakespearian, nation—the German nation 
will always be united by the strongest sympathies; 
for, superadded to their common blood, their common 
religion, theii* common battles and victories, they 
will always have in Shakespeare a common teacher, 
a common benefactor, and a common friend. 
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XI. 

BACON IN GEEMANY\ 

* TF our German Philosophy is considered in Eng- 
land and in France as German dreaming, we 
ought not to render evil for eyil, but rather to prove 
the groundlessness of such accusations by endeavour¬ 
ing ourselves to appreciate, without any prejudice, 
the philosophers of France and England, such as 
they are, and doing them that justice which they 
deserve ; especially as, in scientific subjects, injustice 
means ignorance.’ With these words M. Kuno 
Fischer introduces his work on Bacon to the German 
public; and what he says is evidently intended, not 
as an attack upon the conceit of French, and the 
exclusiveness of English philosophers, hut rather as 
an apology which the author feels that he owes to 
his own countrymen. It would seem, indeed, as if 
a German was boimd to apolo^se for treating Bacon 
as an equal of Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, and Schelling. 
Bacon’s name is never mentioned by German writers 
without some proviso that it is only by a great 
stretch of the meaning of the word, or by courtesy, 
that he can be called a philosopher. His philosophy, 
it is maintained, ends where all true philosophy 
begins j and bis style or method has frequently 
been described as unworthy of a systematic thinker. 

‘ r _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ — - - - - - - " 

' ‘Franz Baco von Verulam. Die Kealphilosophie und ihr 
Zeitalter.’ Von Kuno Fischer. Leipzig. Broekhans. 1856 . 
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Spinoza, who has exercised so great an influence on 
the history of thought in Glermany, was among 
the first who spoke sliglitingly of the inductive 
philosopher. When treating of the causes of error, 
he writes, ‘ What he (Bacon) adduces besides, in 
order to explain error, can easily be traced back 
to the Cartesian theory; it is this, that the hum^in 
will is free and more comprehensive than the under¬ 
standing, or, as Bacon expresses himself in a more 
confused manner, in the forty-ninth aphorism, " The 
human understanding is not a pm“e light, bgt 
obscured by the will.”’ In works on the general 
histoiy of philosophy, German authors find it difiic\dt 
to assign any place to Bacon. Sometimes he is 
classed with the Italian School of natural philosophy, 
sometimes he is contrasted with Jacob Boehme. He 
is named as one of tlie many who helped to deliver 
mankind from the thraldom of scholasticism. But 
any account of what he really was, what he did 
to immortalize his name, and to gain that prominent 
position among his own countrymen which he has 
occuj^ied to the present day, we should look for in 
vain even in the most complete and systematic 
treatises on the history of philosophy published in 
Germany. Nor does this arise from any wish to 
depreciate the results of English speculation in 
general. On the contrary, we find that Hobbe^s, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume are treated with great 
respect. They occupy well-marked positions in the 
progress of philosophic thought. Their names are 
written in large letters on the chief stations through 
which the train of human reasoning passed before ii 
arrived at ICant and Hegel. Locke’s pliilosophy took 
for a tune complete possession of the German mind. 
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and called forth some of the most important and 
decisiye writings of Leibniz; and Kant himself owed 
his commanding position to the battle which he 
fought and won against Hume. Bacon alone has 
never been either attacked or praised, nor have 
his works, as it seems, ever been studied very 
closely by Germans. As far as we can gather, their 
view of Bacon and of English philosophy is some¬ 
thing as follows. Philosophy, they say, should 
account for experience; but Bacon took experience 
for granted. He constructed a cyclopaedia of know¬ 
ledge, but he never explained what knowledge itself 
was. Hence philosophy, far from being brought to 
a close by his ‘ Novum Organon,’ had to learn again 
to make her fii’st steps immediately after his time. 
Bacon had built a magnificent palace, but it was 
soon found that there was no staircase in it. The 
very first question of all philosophy. How do we 
know^ or, How can we know? had never heen 
asked by him. Locke, who came after him, was the 
first to ask it, and he endeavoured to answer it in 
his ' Essay concerning Human Understanding.’ The 
result of his speculations was, that the mind is a 
tabula rasa, that this tabula rasa becomes gradually 
filled with sensuous perceptions, and that these 
sensuous perceptions arrange themselves into classes, 
and thus give rise to more general ideas or concep- 
liions. This was a step in advance; but there was 
again one thing taken for granted by Locke—the 
perceptions. This led to the next step in English 
philosophy, which was made by Berkeley. He asked 
the question, What are perceptions ? and he answered 
it boldly :—‘ Perceptions are the things themselves, 
and the only cause of these perceptions is God." 
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But this bold step was in reality but a bold retreat, 
Hume accepted the results both of Locke and Berke¬ 
ley. He admitted with Locke, that the impressions 
of the senses are the source of all knowledge; ^he 
admitted with Berkeley, that we know nothing 
beyond the impressions of our senses. But when 
Berkeley speaks of the cause of these impressions, Hume 
points out that we have no right to speak of anything 
lik^ cause and effect, and that the idea of causality, 
of necessary sequence, on. which the whole fabric of 
our reasoning rests, is an assumption; inevitable, it 
may be, yet an assumption. Thus English philo¬ 
sophy, which seemed to be so settled and positive 
in Bacon, ended in the most unsettled and negative 
scepticism in Hume; and it was only through Kant 
that, according to the Germans, the great problem was 
solved at last, and men again knew how they knew. 

From this point of view, which we believe to be 
that generally taken by German writers of the histo¬ 
rical progress of modem philosophy, we may well 
understand why the star of Bacon should disappear 
almost below their horizon. And if those only are 
to be called philosophers who inquire into the causes 
of our knowledge, or into the possibility of knowing 
and being, a new name must be invented for men 
like him, who are concerned alone with the realities of 
knowledge. The two are antipodes—they inhabit two 
distinct hemispheres of thought. But German Ideal¬ 
ism, as M. Kuno Fischer says, would have done well 
if it had become more thoroughly acquainted with 
its opponent:— 

‘And if it be objected,’ he Bays, ‘ that the points of contact between '' 
German and English philosophy, between Idealism and Realism, are 
less to be found in Bacon than in other philosophers of his kind, that 
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It was not Baconj but Hume, who influenced Kant; that it was not 
Bacon, but Locke, who influenced Leibniz; that Spinoza, if he 
received any impulse at all from those quarters, received it from 
Hobbes, and not from Bacon, of whom he speaks in several places 
very contemptuously, I answer, that it was Bacon whom Des 
Cartes, the acknowledged founder of dogmatic Idealism, chose 
for his antagonist And as to those realistic philosophers who 
bave influenced the opposite side of philosophy in Spinoza, Leibniz, 
end Kent, I shall be able to prove that Hobbes, Locke, Hume, are 
all descendants of Bacon, that they have their roots in Bacon, that 
without Bacon they cannot be tmly explained and understood, 
but only he taken up in a fragmentary form, and, as it were, 
plucked off. Bacon is the creator of realistic philosophy. Their 
* age is but a development of the Baconian germs; every one of 
tbeir systems is a metamorphosis of Baconian philosophy. To the 
present day, realistic philosophy has never had a greater genius 
than Bacon, its founder ; none who has manifested the truly 
realistic spirit that feels itself at home in the midst of life, in so 
comprehensive, so original and characteristic, so sober, and yet at 
the same time so ideal and aspiring a manner; none, again, in 
whom the limits of this spirit stand out in such distinct and natural 
relief. Bacon's philosophy is the most healthy, and quite inartificial 
expression of Bealism. After the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz 
had moved me for a long time, had filled, and, as it were, absorbed 
me, the study of Bacon was to me like a new life, the fmits of 
which are gathered in this book." 

After a careful perusal of M. Fischer's work, we 
believe that it will not ouly serve in Germany as 
a useful introduction to the study of Bacon, but 
that it will be read with interest and advantage 
^ by many persons iu England who are already ac- 
(^uainted with the chief works of the philosopher. 
The analysis which he gives of Bacon’s philosophy 
is accurate and complete; and, without indulging 
in any lengthy criticisms, he has thrown mucb light 
on several important points. He first discusses the 
aim of his philosophy, and characterizes it as 
Discovery in general, as the conquest of nature by 
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man {Regnum hominis, interi^retatio naturm). He 
then enters into the means ■which it supplies for 
accomplishing this conquest, and w'hich consist chiefly 
in experience —■ 

‘The chief object of Bacon’s philosophy is the establishment 
and extension of the dominion of man. The means of accomplish¬ 
ing this we may call culture, or the application of physical powerg 
toward human purposes. But there is no such culture without 
discovery, which produces the means of culture; no discovery 
without science, which understands the laws of nature; no science 
without natural science; no natural science without an interpreta¬ 
tion of nature; and this can only be accomplished according to the 
measure of our experience,’ 

M. Fischer then proceeds to discuss what he calls 
the negative or destructive part of Bacon’s philosophy 
(pws destrums) —that is to say, the means by which 
the human mind should be purified and freed from 
all preconceived notions before it approaches the 
in'terpretation of nature. He carries us through the 
long war which Bacon commenced against the idols 
of traditional or scholastic science. We see how 
the idola trihus, the idola specus, the idola fori, 
and the idola theatri, are destroyed by his iconoclastic 
philosophy. After aU these are destroyed, there 
remains nothing but uncertainty and doubt; and 
it is in this state of nudity, approaching very nearly 
to the tabula rasa of Locke, that the human mind 
should approach the new temple of nature. Here,^ 
lies the radical difference between Bacon and Des 
Cartes, between Bealism and Idealism. Des Cartes 
also, like Bacon, destroys all former knowledge. He 
proves that we know nothing for certain. But after 
he has deprived the human mind of all its imaginary 
riches, he does not lead it on, like Bacon, to a study 
of nature, but to a study of itself as the only subject 
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which can be known for certain, Cogito, ergo sum. 
His philosophy leads to a study of the fundamental 
laws of knowing and being, that of Bacon enters 
at once into the gates of nature, with the innocence 
of a child (to use his own expression) who enters 
the kingdom of God. Bacon speaks, indeed, ot a 
Philosophio/ prima, as a kind of introduction to 
Divine, Natural, and Human Philosophy; but he 
does not discuss in tins preliminary chapter the 
problem of the possibility of knowledge, nor was it 
with biTn the right place to do so. It was destined 
by him as a ‘Receptacle for all such profitable obser¬ 
vations and axioms as fall not within the compass 
of the special parts of philosophy or sciences, but 
are more common, and of a higher stage.’ He 
mentions himself some of these axioms, such as 
‘ Si in(Bgualihu$ (Bgualia addas, omnia erunt in(Egua- 
lia ‘ Qucb in eodem tertio convenimit, et inter se 
conveniunt ‘ Omnia mutantur, nil interit. The 
problem of the possibility of knowledge would gener¬ 
ally be classed under metaphysics ; but what Bacon 
calls Metaphysique is, with him, a branch of phi¬ 
losophy treating only on Formal and Final Causes, 
in opposition to Physique, which treats on Material 
and Efficient Causes. Ifw'e adopt Bacon’s division ol 
philosophy, we might stdl expect to find the funda- 
^ mental problem discussed in his chapter on Human 
Philosophy; but here, again, he treats man only as a 
part of the continent of Natiue, and when he comes 
to consider the substance and nature of the soul or 
mind, he declines to enter into this subject, because 
‘ the true knowledge of the nature and state of soul 
must come by the same inspiration that gave the 
substance.’ There remains, therefore, but one place 
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in Bacon’s cjelopsedia where we might hope to find 
some information on this subject—namely, where he 
treats on the faculties and functions of the mind, 
and in particular, of understanding and reason. And 
here he dwells indeed on the doubtful evidence of 
the senses as one of the causes of error so frequently 
pointed out by other philosophers. But he remarks 
that, though they charged the deceit upon the senses^ 
their chief eiTors arose from a different cause, from 
the wealmess of their intellectual powers, and from 
the manner of collecting and concluding upon the 
reports of the senses. And he then points to what 
is to be the work of his life,—an improved System of 
invention, consisting of the Experientia Literata, and 
the Interpretatio Naturm. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that one of the 
problems which has occupied most philosophers— 
nay, which, in a certain sense, may be called the first 
impidse to all philosophy—the question whether we 
can know anything, is entirely passed over by Bacon; 
and we may well understand why the name and 
title of philosopher has been withheld from one who 
looked upon human knowledge as an art, but never 
inquired into its causes and credentials. This is a 
point which M. Fischer has not overlooked; but he 
has not always kept it in view, and in wishing to 
secure to Bacon his place in the history of philosophy, ^ 
he has deprived him of that more exalted place which' 
Bacon himself wished to occupy in the history of 
the world. Among men like Locke, Hume, Kant, 
and Hegel, Bacon is, and always will he, a stranger. 
Bacon hmaself would have drawn a very strong line < 
between their province and his own. He knows 
where their province lies, and if he sometimes speaks 
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contemptuously of formal philosophy, it is only when 
formal philosophy has encroached on his own ground, 
or when it breaks into the enclosure of revealed 
religion, which he wished to be kept sacred. There, 
he holds, the human mind should not enter, except in 
the attitude of the Semnones, with chained hands. 

’ Bacon's philosophy could never supplant the works 
of Plato and Aiistotle, and though his method might 
prove useful in every branch of knowledge—even 
in the most abstruse points of logic and metaphysics 
, —yet there has never been a Baconian school of 
philosophy, in the sense in which we speak of the 
school of Locke or Kant. Bacon was above or below 
pliilosophy. Philosophy, in the usual sense of the 
word, formed but a part of his great scheme of 
knowledge. It had its place therein, side by side 
with history, poetry, and religion. After he had 
surveyed the whole universe of knowledge, he was 
struck by the small results that had been obtained 
by so much labour, and he discovered the cause of 
this failure in the want of a proper method of 
investigation and combination. The substitution of 
a new method of invention was the great object 
of his philosophical activity; and though it has 
been frequently said that the Baconian method had 
been known long before Bacon, and had been prac- 
tised by his predecessors with much greater success 
than by himself or his immediate followers, it 
was his chief merit to have proclaimed it, and 
to have established its legitimacy against all gain- 
sayers. M. Fischer has some very good remarks on 
Bacon's method of induction, particularly on the 
instantiw prmrogativm which, as he points out, 
though they show the weakness of his system, exhibit 
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at the same time the strength of his mind, which 
rises above ail the smaller considerations of systema¬ 
tic consistency, where higher objects are at stahe, 

M. Fischer devotes one chapter to Bacon’s relation 
to the ancient philosophers, and another to bis views 
on poetry. In the latter, he naturally compares 
Bacon ivith his contemporary, Shakespeare. We- 
recommend this chapter, as well as a similar one in a 
work on Shakespeare by Gervinus, to the author of 
the ingenious discovery that Bacon was the real 
author of Shakespeare’s plays. Besides an analysis of 
the constructive part of Bacon’s philosophy, or the 
Instavratio Magna, M. Fischer gives us several in¬ 
teresting chajiters, in which he treats of Bacon as 
an historical character, of his views on religion and 
theology, and of his reviewers. His defence of Bacon’s 
pobticjil character is the weakest part of his work. 
He draws an elaborate parallel between the spirit of 
Boon’s philosophy and the spirit of his pnbbc acts. 
Discovery, he says, was the object of the philosopher 
success that of the politician. But what can be 
gained by such parallels ? We admire Bacon’s ardent 
exertions for the success fid advancement of learning, 
but, if his acts for his own advancement were blame- 
able, no moralist, whatever notions he may hold on 
the relation between the understanding and the will, 
would be swayed in bis judgment of Lord Bacon’s 
chai-acter by such considerations. We make no al- ' 
lowance for the imitative talents of a tragedian, if he 
stands convicted of forgery, nor for the courage of a 
soldier, if he is accused of murder. Bacon’s character 
can only be judged by the historian, and by a careful 
study of the standard of pubUc morabty in Bacon’s 
times. And the same may be said of the position 
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wMcli he took with regard to religion and theology 
We may explain his inclination to keep religion dis¬ 
tinct from philosophy by taking into account the 
practical tendencies of all his labours. But there is 
such a want of straightforwardness, and we might 
almost say, of real faith, in his theological statements, 
that no one can be surprised to find that, while he is 
taken as the representative of orthodoxy by some, he 
has been attached by others as the most dangerous 
and insidious enemy of Christianity. Writers of the 
school of Be llaistre see in him a decided atheist and 
hypocrite. 

In a work on Bacon, it seems to have become a 
necessity to discuss Bacon s last reviewer, and M, 
Fischer therefore breaks a lance with Mr, Macaulay. 
We give some extracts from this chapter (page 358 
seq.)f which will serve, at the same time, as a speci¬ 
men of our author s style — 

^ Mr. Macaulay pleads uaconditionally in favour of practical phi¬ 
losophy, which he designates by the name of Bacon, against all 
theoretical philosophy. We have two questions to ask—r. What 
does Mr. Macaulay mean by the contrast of practical and theoretical 
philosophy, on which he dwells so constantly? and 2. What has 
his own practical philosophy in common with that of Bacon ? 

^ Mr, Macaulay decides on the fate of philosophy with a ready 
formula, which, like many of the same kind, dazzles by means of 
words which have nothing behind them—words which become more 
obscm'e and empty, the nearer we approach them. He says—Phi¬ 
losophy was made for Mao, not Man for Philosophy. In the foimier 
case it Is practical; in the latter, theoretical. Mr. Macaulay em¬ 
braces the first, and rejects the second. He cannot speak with suf¬ 
ficient praise of the one, nor with sufficient contempt of the other. 
According to him, the Baconian pliilosophy is practical—the pre- 
Baconian, and particularly the ancient philosophy, theoretical. He 
carries the contrast between the two to the last extreme, and he 
places it before our eyes, not in its naked form, but veiled in 
metaphors, and in well-chosen figures of speech, where the imposing 
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and charming image always represents the practical, tlie repuLsiye 
the theoreticalj form of philosophy. By this play he carries away 
the great mass of people, who, like childrenj always ruri after 
images. Practical philosophy is not so much a conviction with 
him, but it serves him to make a point; whereas theoretical phi* 
losophy serves as an easy butt. Thus the contrast between the two 
acquires a certain dmmatic charm. The reader feels moved and 
excited by the subject before him, and forgets the scientific question. ^ 
His fancy is caught by a kind of metaphorical imagery, and his 
understanding surrenders what is due to it. .... What is Mr. 
Macaulay^s meaning in rejecting theoretical philosophy, because 
philosophy is here the object, and man the means ; whereas he adopts 
practical philosophy, because man is here the object, and philosophy 
the means t What do we gain by such comparisons, as when he 
says that practical and theoretical philosophy are like works and 
words, fruits and thorns, a high-road and a treadmill 1 Such 
phrases always remind us of the remark of SocrateS' They are 
said indeed, hut are they well and truly said 1 According to the 
strict meaning of Mr. Macaulay^e words, there never 'was a practical 
philosophy ; for there never was a philosophy which owed its origin 
to practical considerations only. And there never Tvaa a theoretical 
philosophy, for there never ^Yas a philosophy which did not receive 
its imp'ulse from a human want, that is to say, from a practical 
motive. This shows where playing with words must always lead* 
He defines theoretical and practical philosophy in such a manner 
that his definition is inapplicable to any kind of philosophy. His 
antithesis is entirely empty. But if we drop the antithesis, and 
only keep to what it means in sober and intelligible language, it 
would come to this—that the value of a theory depends on its use¬ 
fulness, on its practical influence on human life, on the advantage 
which we derive from it. Utility alone, is to decide on the value 
of a theory. Be it so. But who is to decide on utility t If all 
things are useful which seiwe to satisfy human wants, who is to 
decide on our wants 1 We take Mr, Macaulays own point of view. 
Philosophy should he practical ] it should serve man, satisfy his 
wants, or help to satisfy them ; and if it fails in this, let it be called 
useless and hollow. But if there are wants in human nature which 
demand to he satisfied, which make life a burden unless they are 
satisfied, is that not to be called practical which answers to these 
'Nvants ? And if some of them are of that peculiar nature that they 
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only bo eatisfiecl by knowledge, or by theoretical contempIatioHj 
h this knowledge, is this theoretical contemplation not useful—use¬ 
ful even in the eyes of the most decided Utilitaaian ? Might it not 
happen tliat what he calls theoretical philosophy seems useless and 
baiTcn to the Utilitarian, because his ideas of men are too narrow 1 
It is dangerous, and not quite becoming, to lay down the law, and 
say from the yery first, ^^You must not have more than certain 
wants, and therefore you do not want more than a certain phi¬ 
losophy 1 If we may judge from Mr. Macaulay*s illustrations, his 
ideas of human nature are not very liberaL “ If we were forced/^ 
he says, “to make our choice between the first shoemaker and 
Seneca, the author of the books on Anger, we should pronounce for 
the shoemaker. It may be wnrse to be angry than to be wet. But 
shoes have kept millions from being wet; and we doubt whether 
Seueca ever kept anybody from being angry/^ I should not select 
-Seneca as the representative of theoretical philosophy, still less take 
those for my allies whom Mr, Macaulay prefei'S to Seneca, in order 
to defeat theoretical philosophers. Brcnnus threw his sword into 
the scale in order to make it more weighty. Mr. Macaulay prefers 
the awl. But w'hatever he may think about Seneca, there is another 
philosopher more profound than Seneca, but iu Mr. Macaulay’s 
eyes likewise an unpractical thinker. And yet in him the power of 
theory was greater than the powers of nature and the most common 
wants of man. His meditations alone gave Socrates his serenity 
when he drank the fatal poison. Is there, among all evils, one 
greater than the dread of death? And the remedy against this, 
the worst of all physical evils, is it not practical In the best sense 
of the word ? True, some people might here say, that it would 
have been more practical if Socrates had fled from his prison, 
as Criton suggested, and had died an old and decrepit man 
in Boeotia, But to Socrates it seemed more practical to remain in 
prison, and to die as the first witness and niartjT of the liberty of 
conscience, and to rise from the sublime height of his theory to 
the seats of the Immoilals. Thus it is the want of the individual 
which decides ou the practical value of an act or of a thought, and 
this want depends on the nature of the human soul. There is a 
difference between individuals in different ages, and there is a dif¬ 
ference in their wants,.... As long as the desire after knowledge 
lives in our hearts, we must, with the purely practical view of satis¬ 
fying this want, strive after knowledge in all things, even in those 
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which do not contribute towards external comfort, and have no use 

except that they purify and invigorate the mind.What is 

theory in the eyes of Bacon 1 “A temple in the human mind, ac¬ 
cording to the model of the worldWTiat is it in the eyes of Mr* 
ifacaulay ? A snug dwelling, according to the wants of practical life* 
The latter is satisfied if hnowledge is carried far enough to enable ns 
to keep ourselves dry. The magnihccnce of the structure, and its 
completeness according to the model of the world, is to him useless 
by-work, superfluons and even dangerous luxury. This is the view 
of a respectable ratepayer, not of a Bacon. Mr. Macaulay reduces 
Bacon to his own dimensions, while he endeavours at the same time 
to exalt him above all other people. . . . Bacon’s own philosophy was, 
like all philosophy, a theory ; it was the tlieory of the inventive 
mind. Bacon has not made any great discoveries himself. _ He was ^ 
less inventive than Leibniz, the German metaphysician. If to 
make discoveries he practical philosophy, Bacon was a mere 
theorist, and bis philosophy nothing but the theory of practical 

philosophy.How far the spirit of theory reached in Bacon 

may be seen in his own works. He did not want to fetter theory, 
but to renew and to extend it to the very ends of the universe. His 
practical standard was not the comfort of the individual, hut 
human happiness, which involves theoretical knowledge. ..... 
That Bacon is not the Bacon of Mr. Macaulay. What Bacon 
wanted was new, and it will be eternal. What Mr. Macaulay and 
many people at the present day want, in the name of Bacon, is not 
new, but novel. New is wdiat opposes the old, and serves as a 
model for the future. Novel is what flatters our times, gains sym¬ 
pathies, and dies away. . . . And history has pronounced her final 
verdict. It is the last negative instance which we oppose to Mr. 
Macaula/s assertion. Bacon's philosophy has not been the end of 
all theories, but the beginning of new theories—theories which 
flowed necessarily from Bacon's pliilosophy, and not one of which 
was practical in Mr. Macaulay’s sense. Hobbes was the pupil of ' 
Bacon. His ideal of a State is opposed to that of Plato on all 
points. But one point it shares in common—it is as unpractical a 
theory as that of Plato. Mr. Macaulay, however, calls Hobbes the 
most acute and vigorous spirit. If, then, Hobbes was a practical 
philosopber, what becomes of Mr. Macaulay's politics? And if 
Hobbes was not a practical philosopher, what becomes of Mr. 
Macaulay’s philosophy, which does homage to the theories of Hobbes?’ 
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We have somewhat abridged M. Fischer's argu¬ 
ment, for, though he writes well and intelligibly, 
he wants condensation ; and we do not think that 
his argument has been weakened by being shortened. 
What he has extended into a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, might have been reduced to a pithy 
essay of one or two hundred, without sacrificing one 
essential fact, or injuring the strength of any one of 
his arguments. The art of writing in our times is 
the art of condensing; and those who cannot condense 
write only for readers who have more time at their 
disposal than they know what to do with. 

Let us ask one question in conclusion. Why do 
all German writers change the thoroughly Teutonic 
name of Bacon into Baco 1 It is bad enough that we 
should speak of Plato ; but this cannot be helped. 
But unless we protest against Baco, gen. Baconis, we 
shall soon be treated to Newto, Newtonis, or even 
to Eans, Kantis. 
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A GERMAN TEAYELLER IN ENGLAND'. 

A.D. 1598. 

T ESSING, when he was librarian at Wolfenbiittel, 
proposed to start a review which should only 
notice forgotten books—books written before review¬ 
ing was invented, published in the small towns of 
Germany, never read, perhaps, except by the author 
and his friends, then buried on the shelves of a 
libraj-y, properly labelled and catalogued, and never 
opened again, except by an inquisitive inmate of 
these literary mausoleums. The number of those 
forgotten books is great, and as in former times few 
aiitliors wrote more than one or two works during the 
whole of theu* lives, the information which they con¬ 
tain is generally of a much more substantial and solid 
kind than our literary palates are now accustomed. 


^ ‘ Pauli Hentoeri J.C. Itinerarium GermauiBe, Galliae, Auglise, 
Italise : ’ cuiu Indice Locorum, Eerum, atque Verborum commemg- 
rabillum. Huic libro accessere nova, hac edifcione—i. Monita 
Peregrlnatoria duortim doctissimonmi viromm; itemque Inceiti 
auctoris Epitome Prsecognitomni Historicorum, antehac non edits. 
Noribergse, Typis Abrabami Wagentnanni, sumptibus sui ipsius et 
Johan. Giintzelii, anno itDCXXix, 
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to. If a man now travels to the unexplored regions 
of Central Africa, his hook is written and out in a 
year. It remains on the drawing-room table for a 
season; it is pleasant to read, easy to digest, and still 
easier to review and to forget. Two or three hundred 
years ago this was very different. Travelling was 
a" far more serious business, and a man who had 
spent some years in seeing foreign countries, could do 
nothing better than employ the rest of his life in 
writing a book of travels, either in his own language, 
or, still better, in Latin. After his death his book 
continued to be quoted for a time in works on history 
and geography, till a new traveller went over the 
same groimd, published an equally learned book, and 
thus consigned his predecessor to oblivion. Here is a 
case in point : Paul Hentzner, a German, who, of 
course, calls himself Paulus Hentznerus, travelled in 
Germany, Prance, England, and Italy; and after bis 
return to his native place in Sdesia, he duly published 
his travels in a portly volume, written in Latm. 
There is a long title-page with dedications, intro¬ 
ductions, a preface for the Lector henevolus^ Latin 
verses, and a table showing what people ought to 
observe in travelling. Travelling, according to our 
friend, is the source of all wisdom, and he quotes 
Moses and the Prophets in support of his theory. 

ought aU to travel, he says—'vita nostra pere- 
grinatio est ; and those who stay at home like snails 
{cochlearum instar) ■will re m ain ‘ inhumani, insolentes, 
superbi,’ &c. 

It would take a long time to follow Paulus Hentz- 
nerus through aU his peregrinations ; but let us see 
what he saw in England. He arrived here in the 
year 1598. He took ship -with liis friends at Depa, 
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vulgo Diej^pe, and after a boisterous voyage, they 
landed at Rye. On their arrival they were conducted 
to a Notariiis, who asked their names, and inquired 
for what object they came to England. After they 
had satisfied his ofificial inquiries, they were conducted 
to a Diversoriu-in, and treated to a good dinner, pro 
regionis more, according to the custom of the country. 
From Rye they rode to London, passing Flimxoolt, 
Tumhridge, and Chepsted on their way. Then follows 
a long description of London, its origin and history, 
its bridges, churclies, monuments, and palaces, with 
extracts from earlier %vriters, such as Paulus Jovius, 
Polydorus Vergilius, &c. All inscriptions are copied 
faithfully, not only from tombs and pictures, but 
also from books which the travellers saw in the 
public libraries. Wliitehall seems to have contained 
a royal library at that time, and in it Hentzner saw, 
besides G-reek and Latin MSS., a hook ‘written in 
French by Queen Elizabeth, with the following dedi¬ 
cation to Henry VIII:—■ 

‘ A Tres haut et Tres puissant et Eedoubte Prince Henry VIII. 
de ce nom, Roy d’Angleterre, de France, et d’lrlande, defenseur de 
la foy, Elizabeth, sa Tres bumble fille, rend salut et obedience.’ 

After the travellers had seen St. Paul’s, West¬ 
minster, the House of Parliament, Whitehall, Guild¬ 
hall, the Tower, and the Hoyal Exchange, commonly 
called Bursa all of which are minutely described— 
they went to the theatres and to places XJvsorurfi et 
Tauroi'U'm vencttionibus destincita, where bears and 
bulls, tied fast behind, were baited by bulldogs. In 
these places, and everywhere, in fact, as our travellei 
says, where yon meet w’^ith Englishmen, they use 
herhci nicotia/na, which they call by an America^ 
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name, Tohaca or Faetum. The description deserves 
to be quoted in the original:— 

' Fistul^e in hunc finem ex argilli factae orificio posteriori dictam 
Jierbam probe exiccatam, ita ut in pnlverem facile redigi possitj 
immittimt, et igne admoto accendnntj unde fumus ab anteriori 
parte ore attrabitur, qui per nares rursnm, tamquam per infnrnibu- 
lu^ exitj et phlegina ac capitis deduxiones magnS copiS secnm 
educit/ 

After they had seen everything in London—not 
omitting the ship in which Francis Drake, nobilissi- 
miis pyrata, was said to have circumnavigated the 
world—they went to Grreenwich. Here they were 
introduced into the Presence-chamber, and saw the 
Queen. The walls of the room were covered with 
precious tapestry, the floor strewed with hay. The 
Queen had to pass through on going to chapel. It 
was a Sunday, when all the nobility came to pay 
tbeir respects. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London were present. When divine 
service began, the Queen appeared, preceded and 
followed by the Court. Before her walked two 
Barons, carrying the sceptre and the sword, and 
between them the Great Chancellor of England with 
the Seal. The Queen is thus minutely described 

' She was said [Twmor erat) to be fifty-five years old Her face 
was rather ioug, white^ and a little wrinkled. Her eyes small, 

,black, and gracious; her nose somewhat bent } her lips compressed, 
her teeth black (from eating too much sugar). She had earrings of 
pearls; red hair, but artificialj and wore a small crown. Her 
breast was uncovered (as is the case with all unmamed ladies m 
England), and round her neck was a chain with precious gems. 
Her bands were graceful, her fingers long. She was of middle 
' stature, but stepped on majestically. She was gracious and kind 
in her address. The dress she wore was of white silk, with pearls 
as large as beans. Her cloak was of black silk with silver lace, 
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and a long train was canned by a Marchioness. As she walked 
along she spoke most kindly with many people, some of them 
ambassadors. She spoke English, French, and Italian ; hut she 
knows also Greek and Ijatin, and understands Spanish, Scotch, and 
Dutch. Those whom she addressed bent their knees, and some she 
lifted up with her hand. To a Bohemian nobleman of the name of 
iSlaivata, who had brought some letters to the Queen, she gave her 
right hand after taking off her glove, and he kissed it. Wliereyer 
slie turned her eyes, people fell on their knees.’ 

There was probably nobody present who ventured to 
scrutinize the poor Queen so impertinently as Paulus 
Hentznerus. He goes on to describe the ladies who 
followed the Queen, and how they were escorted hy 
fifty knights. When she came to the door of the 
chapel, books were handed to her, and the people 
called out, ‘ God save the Queen Elizabeth where¬ 
upon the Queen answered, ‘ I thanke you myn srood 
people.’ Prayers did not last more than half-an- 
hour, and the music was excellent. During the time 
that the Queen was in chapel, dinner was laid, and 
this again is described in full detail. 

But we cannot afford to tarry with our German 
observer, nor can we follow him to Grantbridge, 
(Cambridge), or Oxen ford, where he describes the 
colleges and halls, (each of them having a library,) 
and the life of the students. Erom Oxford he went 
to Woodstock, then back to Oxford ; and from thence 
to Henley and Madenhood to Windsor. Eton also 
was visited, and here, he says, sixty boys were edu-’ 
cated gratuitously, and afterwards sent to Cambridge. 
After visiting Hampton Court, and the royal palace 
of None-such, our travellers returned to London. 

We shall finish our extracts with some remarks of . 
Hentzner on the manners and customs of the English 

‘ The English are grave, like the Germans, magnificent at home 
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and abroad, Thrfy carry with them a large train of followers and 
servants. These have silver shields on their left arm and a pig-tail. 
The English excel in dancing and music. They are swift and 
lively, thongh stouter than the French. They shave the middle 
portion of the face, but leave the hair untouched on each side. 
They are good sailors, and famous pirates; cleverj pei'fidious, and 
thievish. About thi’ee hnudred are hanged in London every year. 
At table they are more civil than the French. They eat less bread, 
but more meat, and they dress it well. They throw much sugar 
into their wine. They suffer frequently from leprosy, commonly 
called the white leprosy, which is said to have come to England in 
the time of the Normans. They are brave in battle, and always 
conquer their enemies. At home they brook no manner of servi- 
^ tude. They are very fond of noises that fill the ears, such as 
explosions of guns, trumpets and bells. In Loudon, persons who 
have got drunk, are wont to mount a church tower, for the sake of 
exercise, and to ring the bells for several hours* If they see a 
foreigner who is handsome and strong, they are sorry that he is not 
an Anglicns —milgo Englishman.^ 

On his return to France, Heatzner paid a visit to 
Canterbury, and, after seeing some ghosts on his 
journey,' arrived safely at Dover. Before he was 
allowed to go on board, he had again to undergo an 
examination, to give his name, to explain what he 
had done in England, and where he was going; and, 
lastly, his luggage was searched most carefully, in 
order to see whether he carried with him any English 
money, for nobody was allowed to carry away more 
than ten potmds of English money ; all the rest was 
, taken away and handed to the Eoyal Treasury. And 
thus farewell, Carissime Hentzneri! and slumber on 
your shelf until the eye of some other benevolent 
reader, glancing at the rows of forgotten books, is 
caught by the quaint lettering on your back, ‘ Hmtz- 
' neri Itinl 
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JT is impossible to spend even a few weeks in 
Cornwall without being impressed with the air 
of antiquity which pervades that county, and seems, 
like a morning mist, half to conceal and half to light < 
up every one of its hills and valleys. It is impossible 
to look at any pile of stones, at any wall, or pillar, 
or gate-post, without asking oneself the question. Is 
this old, or is this new 1 Is it the work of Saxon, 
or of Roman, or of Celt 1 Ns-y, one feels sometimes 
tempted to ash, Is this the work of Nature or of 
man 1 

‘Among these rocks and stones, methinks I see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely NTature’a casual work; they bear 
A semblance strange oT power intelligent, 

And of design not wholly worn away;—Excursion. 

The late King of Prussia's remark about Oxford, that 
in it everything old seemed new, and everything new 
seemed old, applies with even greater truth to Corn¬ 
wall. There is a continuity between the present and „ 
the past of that curious peninsula, such as we seldom 
fand m any other place. A spring bubbling up in 
a natural granite basin, now a meeting-place for 


‘ Monumental, of the County of 

Cornwall. ByWinmmBorlase,LL.D. London, 1760 

‘A Week at the Land’s End.' ByJ.T.BHght. London, 1861. 
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Baptists or Methodists, was but a few centuries ago 
a holy well, attended by busy friars, and visited by 
pilgrims, who came there * nearly lame,’ and left the 
shrine ‘ almost able to walk.’ Still further back the 
same spring was a centre of attraction for the Celtic 
inhabitants, and the rocks piled up around it stand 
there as witnesses of a civilisation and architecture 
certainly more primitive than the civilisation and 
architecture of Eoman, Saxon, or Norman settlera 
We need not look beyond. How long that granite 
buttress of England has stood there, defying the fury 
of the Atlantic, the geologist alone, who is not awed 
by ages, would dare to tell us. But the historian is 
satisfied with antiquities of a more humble and 
homely character; and in bespeaking the interest, 
and, it may be, the active support of our readers, in 
favour of the few relics of the most ancient civili¬ 
sation of Britain, we promise to keep within strictly 
historical limits, if by historical we imderstand, with 
the late Sir G-. C. Lewis, that only which can be 
authenticated by contemporaneous monuments. 

But even thus, how wide a gulf seems to separate 
us from the first civilisers of the West of England, 
from the people who .gave names to every headland, 
bay, and hill of Cornwall, and who first planned 
those lanes that now, like throbbing veins, run in 
every direction across that heath-covered peninsula! 
No doubt it is well known that the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Cornwall were Celts, and that Cornish is a 
Celtic language; and that, if we divide the Celtic 
languages into two classes, Welsh with Cornish and 
Breton forms one class, the Cymric; while the Irish 
with ifr varieties, as developed in Scotland and the 
Isle of Man, forms another class, which is called the 
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Gaelic or Gadhelic, It may also be more or less 
generally knomi that Celtic, with all its dialects, is 
an Aryan or Indo-European language, closely aUied 
to Latin, Greek, German, Slavonic, and Sanskrit, and 
that the Celts, therefore, were not mere barbarians, 
or people to be classed together with Finns and 
Lapps, but heralds of true civilisation wherever they* 
settled in their world-wide migrations, the equals of 
Saxons and Romans and Greeks, whether in physical 
beauty or in intellectual vigour. And yet there is 
a strange want of historical reality in the current 
conceptions about the Celtic inhabitants of the 
British isles; and while the heroes and statesmen 
and poets of Greece and Rome, though belonging 
to a much earlier age, stand out in hold and sharp 
relief on the table of a boy’s memory, his notions 
of the ancient Britons may generally be summed up 
‘in houses made of wicker-work, Druids with long 
white beards, white linen robes, and golden sickles, 
and warriors painted blue.’ Nay, strange to say, 
we can hardly blame a boy for banishing the ancient 
bards and Druids from the scene of real history, and 
assigning to them that dark and shadowy corner 
where the gods and heroes of Greece live peacefully 
together with the ghosts and fairies from the dream¬ 
land of our own Saxon forefathers. For even the 
• little that is told in ‘ Little Arthur’s History of 
England about the ancient Britons and the Druids 
is extremely doubtful. Druids are never mentioned 
before Csesar. Few writers, if any, before him were 
able to distinguish between Celts and Germans, but 
spoke of the barbarians of Gaul and Germany as the 
Greeks spoke of Scythians, or as we ourselves speak 
of the negroes of Africa, without distinguishing 
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between races so different from each other as 
Hottentots and Kafirs. • Caesar was one of the first 
writers who knew of an ethnological distinction be¬ 
tween Celtic and Teutonic barbaiians, and we may 
therefore trust him when • he says that the Celts 
had Druids, and the Germans had none. But his 
' further statements about these Celtic priests and 
sages are hardly more trustworthy than the accoimt 
which an ordinary Indian officer at the present day 
might give us of the Buddhist priests and the 
Buddhist religion of Ceylon. Caesar’s statement 
that the Druids worshipped Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Minerva, is of the same base metal as 
the statements of more modern writers,—that the 
Buddhists worship the Trinity, and that they take 
Buddha for the Son of God. Csesar most likely 
never conversed with a Druid, nor was he able to 
control, if he was able to understand, the statements 
made to him about the ancient priesthood, the reli¬ 
gion and literature of Gaul. Besides, Caesar himself 
tells us very little about the priests of Gaul and 
Britain ; and the thrilling accounts of the white 
robes and the golden sickles belong to Pliny’s 
‘ Natural Histoiy,’ by no means a safe authority 
in such matters 


^ PHd* H- N* xyi. c. 44* ^ Non est omittenda in ea re et Galli- 

arum admiratio* Nihil liabent Druidse (ita suoa appellant magos) 
yisco et arborej in qua gignatur (si modo sit robnr) saoratius- 
Jam per se roborum eligunt luQOSj nec ulla sacra sine ea fronde 
conficiunt, ut inde appellati quoque interpretatione GriBca possint 
Druidse videri, Enimvero quidquid adnaseatur ilhs, e coelo missnin 
putant signumque esse electee ab ipso deo arborie* Est autem id 
rariim admodum inventu et repeitum magna religione petitur, 
et ante omnia sexta lunaj quae principia menaium annoruinque bis 
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We must be satisfied, indeed, to know very little 
about tbe mode of life, tbe forms of worship, the 
religious doctrines, or tbe mysterious wisdom of 
the Druids and their docks. But for this very 
reason it is most essential that our minds should 
be impressed strongly with the historical reality 
that belongs to the Celtic inhabitants, and to the' 
work which they performed in rendering these 
islands for the first time fit for tbe hahitatibn of 
man. That historical lesson, and a very important 
lesson it is, is certainly learnt more quickly, and 
yet more effectually, by a visit to Cornwall or 
Wales, than by any amount of reading. We may 
doubt many things that Celtic enthusiasts tell ns; 
but where every village and field, every cottage 
and hill, hear names that are neither English, nor 
Norman, nor Latin, it is difficult not to feel that 
the Celtic element has been something real and 
permanent in the history of the British isles. The 
Cornish language is no doubt extinct, if by extinct 
we mean that it is no longer spoken by the people. 
But in the names of towns, castle, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, fields, manors, and families, and in a few 
of the technical terms of mining, husbandry, and 
fishing, Cornish lives on, and probably will live on, 


facit, et seciiH post tricesimuni annum, quia jam Tirium abunde 
habeat, nec sit sui dimidia. Omnia sanantem appellantes suo 
vocabulo, sacrificiis epnUsque rite sub arbore praeparatis, duos 
admovent candidi eoloris tauros, quorum cornua tunc primnm 
vineiantur. Sacerdos Candida veste cultus arborem scandit, fake 
aurea demetit; candido id excipitur sago. Turn deinde victimaa 
immolant, preeantes ut suum donum deus prosperum faciat hia 
quibus dederit.’ 
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for many ages to come. There is a ■well-kno'vra 
Terse:— 

‘ By Tre, Kos, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 

You may know most Oomisii men 

But it will hardly he believed that a Cornish 
antiquarian, Dr. Bannister, who is collecting mate- 
' rials for a glossary of Cornish proper names, has 
amassed no less than 2400 names with Tre, 500 
with Pen, 400 with Ros, 300 with Lan, 200 with 
Pol, and 200 with Caer. 

A language does not die all at once, nor is it 
always possible to fix the exact date when it 
breathed its last. Thus, in the case of Cormsh, 
it is by no means easy to reconcile the conflicting 
statements of various writers as to the exact time 
when it ceased to be the language of the people, 
unless we hear in mind that what was time with 
regard to the higher classes, was not so with regard 
to the lower, and likewise that in some parts of 
Cornwall the vitality of the language might con¬ 
tinue, while in others its heart had ceased to beat. 
As late as the time of Henry VIII the famous 
physician Andrew Borde tells us that English was 
not understood by many men and women in Corn- 
waU. ‘ In Cornwal is two speeches,’ he writes, ' the 
one is naughty Englyshe, and the other tlie 
Comyshe speche. And there be many men and 
women the 'whicli cannot speake one worde of 
Englyshe, hut all Comyshe.’ During the same 
King’s reign, when an attempt was made to intro¬ 
duce a new church service composed in English, a 


^ Tre, homestead; ros, moor, peatland, a common; pol, a pool 3 
lan, an enclosure, chui-eh 3 caer, town 3 i^en, head. 
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protest was signed bj the Devonshire and Cornish 
men utterly refusing this new English :— 

* Wd "Nrill not receive the new Servicje, because it is but like a 
Christmas game ; hut we will have our old Sendee of MatinSj Mass, 
Evensong, and ProeessioHj io Latin as it was before* And so we 
the Cornish men (whereof certain of us understand no English) 
utterly refuse this new English^/ 

Yet in the reign of Eliz£(.beth, when the liturgy 
was appointed by authority to take the place of the 
mass, the Cornish, it is said \ desired that it should 
be in the English language. About the same time 
we are told that Dr. John Moreman® taught his 
parishioners the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, in the English tongue. From 
the time of the Reformation onward, Cornish seems 
constantly to have lost ground against English, 
particularly in places near Devonshire. Thus Nor- 
den, whose description of Cornwall was probably 
written about 1584, though not published till 1728, 
gives a very full and interesting account of the 
struggle between the two languages:— 

‘ Of late,’ he says (p. 26), ‘ the Comishe men have muche con¬ 
formed themselves to the use of the Englishe tounge, and their 
Englishe is eguall to the heste, espetially in the easterne partes j 
even from Ti-uro eastwarde it is in maimer wholly Englishe. In 
the weste parte of tlie countrye, as in the hundreds of Penwith and 
Kcrrier, the Comishe tounge is moste in use amongste the inha- 
hitantes, and yet (whiche is to be maa'veyled), though the husband 
and wife, parentes and children, master and servantes, doe mutually 
communicate in their native Unguage, yet ther is none of them in 
manner but is able to convers with a straunger in the Englishe 

'■ Cranmer’s Works, ed. Jenkyns, vol, ii. p. 230. 

= Observations on an ancient Manuscript, entitled ‘ Passio Cliristi,’ 
by —Scawen, Esq., 1777, p. 26. 

^ Eorlase’s ‘ Natural History of Cornwall,’ p. 315, 
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tounge, unless it lie some obscure people, that seldome conferr with 
the better sorte : But it seemeth that in few yearea the Comiahe 
language wilbe by litle and litle abandoned.’ 

Carew, wlio wrote about the same time, goes so far 
as to say that most of the inhabitants ‘ can no word 
of Cornish, but Tery few are ignorant of the English, 
though they sometimes affect to be/ This may have 
been true with regard to the upper classes, particu¬ 
larly in the west of Cornwall, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that, as late as 1640, Mr. William Jackman, the 
_ vicar of Feock \ was forced to administer the sacra¬ 
ment in Cornish, because the aged people did not 
understand English; nay, the rector of Landewednak 
preached his sermons in Cornish as late as 1678. 
Mr. Scawen, too, who wrote about that time, speaks 
of some old folks who spoke Cornish only, and would 
not understand a word of English ; but he tells us at 
the same time that Sir Francis North, the Lord 
Chief Justice, afterwards Lord Keeper, when holding 
the assizes at Lanceston in 1678, expressed his con¬ 
cern at the loss and decay of the Comish language. 
The poor people, in fact, could speak, or at least 
understand, Cornish, but he says ‘ they were laughed 
at by the rich, who understood it not, which is their 
own fault in not endeavouring after it.’ About the 
beginning of the last century, Mr. Ed, Lhuyd (died 
, 1709), the keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, was 
stni able to collect horn the mouths of the people a 
grammar of the Cornish language, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1707. He says that at this time Cornish 
was only retained in five or six villages towards the - 


^ Borlase’s * Natural History o£ Cornwall/ p- 315* 
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Land’s End; and in his ‘ Archseologia Britannica he 
adds, that although it was spoken in most of the 
western districts from the Land’s End to the Lhiard, 

‘ a great many of the uohabitants, especially the 
gentry, do not understand it, there being no neces¬ 
sity thereof in regard there’s no Cornish man but 
speaks good English.’ It is generally supposed 
that the last person who spoke Coinish was Dolly , 
Pentreath, who died in 17 and to whose memory 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has lately erected a 
monument in the churchyard at Paul. The inscrip¬ 
tion is :— 

^ Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath^ who died in 177 ^? 
to haye been the la^t person who conversed in the ancient Coi'nish, 
the peculiar language of this country from the earliest records till 
it expired in this pariah of St, Paul. This stone is erected by tlie 
Prince Douis Lncien Bonaparte, in union with the Hev. Jolm 
Gairet, vicar of Si Paul, June, 1860/ 

It seems hardly right to deprive the old lady of 
her fair name; but there are many people in 
Cornwall who mamtain, that when travellers and 
grandees came to see her, she would talk anything 
that came into her head, while those who Hstened to 
her were pleased to think that they had heard the 
dying echoes of a primeval tongue There is a 


' Her age was certainly mythical, and her case forms a strong < 
confirmation of the late Sir G, C. Ijcwis’s scepticism on that point. 
Dolly Pentreath is generally believed to have died at the age of 
102. Dr. Borlase, who knew her, and has left a good description 
of her, stated that, about 1774, she was in her 87th year. This, if 
she died in 177^1 would only bring her age to 91. But Mr. 
Haliwell, who examined the register at Paul, found that Dolly 
Pentreath was baptized in 1714 J so that, unless she was baptized 
late in life, this supposed centenarian had only reached her 64th year 
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letter extant, written in Comish by a poor fislierman 
of the name of William Bodener. It is dated July 
3, 1776, that is, two years before the death of 
Dolly Pentreath; and the writer says of himself, in 
Comish:— 

age is threescore and five. I am a poor fisherman, I 
jfearnt Cornish when I was a boy, I have been to sea with my 
father and five other men in the boat> and have not heard one word 
of English spoke in the boat for a week together, I never saw a 
Cornish book, I learned Cornish going to sea with old men. 
There is not more than four or five in our town can talk Comish 
j now—old people fourscore years old, Comish is all forgot with 
young people^/ 

It would seem, therefore, that Comish died with 
the last century, and no one now hving can boast to 
have heard its sound when actually spoken for the 
sake of conversation. It seems to have been a 
melodious and yet by no means an effeminate 
language, and Scawen places it in this respect 
above most of the other Celtic dialects :— 

^ Cornish/ he says, Ms not to be gntturaOy pronounced, as the 
Welsh for the most pai't is, nor mutteringly, as the Armoiick, nor 


at the time of her death, and was no more than 60 when Dr, 
Borlase supposed her to be 87, Another iastance of extraordinary 
old age is mentioned by Mr. jScawen (p, 23), about a hundred years 
,earlier, ‘Let not the old woman be forgotten,^ he says, - who died 
about two years since, who was 164 years old, of good memory, 
and healthful at that age, living^ in the parish of Guithian, by the 
charity mostly of such as came purposely to see her, speaking to 
them (in default of English) by an interpreter, yet partly under¬ 
standing it. She married a second husband after she was 80, and 
' buried him after he was 80 years of age/ 

^ ^ Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialects/ by Uncle Jan Tree- 
noodle. London, 1S46, p, 82, 

yoL, m. 


S 
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whiniiigly as tlie Irish (which two latter qualities seem to have been 
Contracted from their seiwitude), but must be lively and manly 
spokenj like other primitive tongues/ 

Although Cornish must now be classed with the 
extinct languages, it bas certainly shown a mar¬ 
vellous vitality. More than four hundred years of 
Eoman occupation, more than six hundred yeais 
of Saxon and Danish sway, a Norman conquest, a 
Saxon Eeformation, and civil wars, have all passed 
over the land; hut, like a tree that may bend before 
a stoiTQ but is not to be rooted up, the language of 
the Celts of Cornwall has lived on in an unbroken 
continuity for at least two thousand years. What 
does this mean ? It means that through the whole 
of English history to the accession of the House of 
Hanover, the inhabitants of Cornwall and the 
Western portion of Devonshire, in sjoite of iuter- 
marriages with Homans, Saxons, and Nonoaans, were 
Celts, and remained Celts, People speak indeed of 
blood, and mtenningling of blood, as deter minin g 
the nationality of a people ; but what is meant by 
blood 1 It is one of those scientific idols, that 
crumble to dust as soon as we tiy to define or grasp 
them ; it is a vague, hollow, treacherous term, which, 
for the present at least, ought to be banished from 
the dictionary of every true man of science. We 
can give a scientific definition of a Celtic language j 
hut no one has yet given a definition of Celtic blood, 
or a Celtic skull. It is quite possible that hereafter 
chemical diffei’ences may he discovered in the blood 
of those who speak a Celtic, and of those who speak 
a Teutonic language. It is possible also that 
patient measurements, like those lately published 
by Professor Huxley, in the ‘ Journal of Anatomy 
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and Physiology/ may lead in time to a really 
scientific classification of skullsj and that physiolo¬ 
gists may succeed in the end in carrying out a 
classification of the human race, according to tan¬ 
gible and unvarying physiological criteria. But 
their definitions and their classifications will hardly 
fiver square with the definitions or classifications of 
the student of language, and the use of common 
terms can only he a source of consttmt misunder¬ 
standings. We know what we mean by a Celtic 
^ language, and in the grammar of each language we 
are able to produce a most perfect scientific definition 
of its real character. If, therefore, we transfer the 
term Celtic to people, we can, if we nse our words 
accurately, mean nothing but people who speak a 
Celtic language, the true exponent, ay, the very hfe 
of Celtic nationality. Whatever people, whether 
Eomans, or Saxons, or Normans, or, as some think, 
even Phoenicians and Jews, settled in Cornwall, if 
they ceased to speak their own language and 
exchanged it for Cornish, they are, before the 
tribunal of the science of language, Celts, and 
nothing but Celts; while, whenever Cornishmen, 
like Sir Humphrey Davy or Bishop Colenso, have 
ceased to speak Cornish, and speak nothing but 
Enghsh, they are no longer Celts, but true Teutons 
, or Saxons, in the only scientifically legitimate sense 
of that wmrd. Strange stories, indeed, would be 
revealed, if blood coidd cry out and tell of its re¬ 
peated mixtures since the beginning of the world. 
If we think of the early migrations of mankind—of 
’ the battles fought before there were hieroglyphics to 
record them—of conquests, leadings into captivity, 
piracy, slavery, and colonisation, all without a sacred 

s 2 
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l^oet to hand them down to posterity—we shall 
hesitate, indeed, to speak of pure races, or immised 
blood, even at the very dawn of real history. Little 
as we know of the early history of Greece, we know 
enough to warn us against looking upon the Greeks 
of Asia or Europe as an nnmixed race. AEgyptus, 
with hLs Arabian, Ethiopian, and Tyrian wives; 
Cadmus, the son of Libya; Phoenix, the father of 
Europa; all point to an intercourse of Greece with 
foreign countries, whatever else their mythological 
meaning may be. As soon as we know anything 
of the history of the world, we know of wars and 
alliances between Greeks and Lydians and Persians, 
of Phoenician settlements all over the world, of 
Carthaginians trading in Spain and encamped in 
Italy, of Romans conc[uering and colonising Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, the Danubian Principalities and 
Greece, Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Then 
again, at a later time, follow the great ethnic 
convulsions of Eastern Europe, and the devastation 
and re-population of the ancient seats of civilisation 
by Goths, and Lombards, and Vandals, and Saxons; 
while at the same time, and for many centuries to 
come, the few strongholds of civilisation in the East 
were again and again overwhelmed by the irresistible 
waves of Hunnish, Mongolic, and Tartaric invaders. 
And, with all this, people at the latter end of the 
nineteenth century venture to speak, for instance, 
of pure Norman blood as something definite or 
definable, forgetting how the ancient N orsemen 
caiTied their wives away from the coasts of Germany 
01 Russia, from Sicily or from the very Pirseus j 
while others married whatever wives they could find 
in the North of France, whether of Gallic, Roman, 
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or German extraction, and tlien settled in England, 
where they again contracted marriages with Teutonic, 
Celtic, or Roman damsels. In our own days, if we 
see the daughter of an English officer and an Indian 
Ranee married to the son of a Russian nobleman, how 
are we to class the offspring of that marriage 1 The 
Indian Ranee may have had Mongol blood, so may 
the Russian nobleman; but there are other possible 
ingredients of pure Hindu and pure Slavonic, of 
Norman, German, and Roman blood—and who is the 
chemist bold enough to disengage them aU? There 
*is perhaps no nation which has been exposed to more 
frequent admixture of foreign blood, during the 
Middle Ages, than the Greeks. Professor Eall- 
merayer maintained that the Hellenic population 
was entirely exterminated, and that the people who 
at the present day call themselves Greeks are really 
Slavonians. It would be difficult to refute him by 
arguments drawn either from the physical or the 
moral characteristics of the modem Greeks as com¬ 
pared with the many vaiieties of the Slavonic stock. 
But the following extract from ‘ Eelton s Lectures 
on Greece, Ancient and Modem,’ contains the only 
answer that can be given to such charges, without 
point or purpose:—' In one of the courses of 
lectures,’ he says, ‘ which I attended in the Univer- 
,sity of Athens, the Professor of History, a veiy 
eloquent man as well as a somewhat fiery Greek, 
took this subject up. His audience consisted of 
about two hundred young men, from every part of 
Greece. His indignant comments on the learned 
' German, that notorious Mta-eXX^t' or Greek-hater, 
as be stigmatised him, were received by his hearers 
with a profound sensation. They sat with expanded 
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nostrils and flashing eyes—a splendid illustration of 
the old Hellenic spirit, roused to fury by the charge 
of barbarian descent. “ It is tme,^’ said the eloquent 
Professor, “ that the tide of barbaric invaders poured 
down like a deluge upon Hellas, filling with its 
surging floods our beautiful plains—our fertile valleys. 
The Greeks fled to their walled towns and mountain.' 
fastnesses. By-and~by the water subsided and the 
soil of Hellas reappeared. The former inhabitants 
descended from the mountains as the tide receded, 
I’esumed their ancient lands and rebuilt their ruined 
habitations, and, the reign of the barbarians over, 
Hellas was herself again.’' Three or four rounds of 
applause followed the close of the lectures of Pro¬ 
fessor Manouses, in which I heartily joined. I could 
not help thinldng afterwards what a singular com¬ 
ment on the German anti-Hellenic theory was 
presented by this scene—a Greek Professor in a 
Greek University lecturing to two hundred Greeks 
in the Greek language, to prove that the Greeks 
were Greeks, and not Slavonians 

And yet we hear the same arguments used over 
and over again, not only with regard to the Greeks, 
but with regard to many other modern nations ; and 
even men whose minds have been trained in the 
school of exact science, use the term ‘ blood ’ in this 
vague and thoughtless manner. The adjective Greek , 
may connote many things, but what it denotes is 
language. People who speak Greek as their mother 
tongue are Greeks, and if a Turkish-speaking in¬ 
habitant of Constantinople coidd trace his pedigree 


' ‘ Greece, Ancient and Modern,’ by C. C. Felton; Boston, 1867, 
voL ii. p, 314. 
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straight to Pericles, he would still be a Turk, what- 
erer his name, his faith, his hair, features, and stature, 
whatever his blood, might be. We can classify 
languages, and as languages presuppose people that 
speak them, we can so far classify mankind, according 
to their grammars and dictionaries; while all who 
possess scientific honesty must confess and will confess 
that, as yet, it has been impossible to devise any 
truly scientific classification of skuUs, to say nothing 
of blood, or bones, or hair. The label on one of the 
skulls in the Munich Collection, ‘ Etruscan-Tyrol, or 
* Inca-Peruvian,’ characterises not too unfairly the 
■present state of ethnological craniology. Let those 
who imagine that the great outlines, at least, of a 
classification of skulls have been firmly estabhshed 
consult Mr. Brace's useful manual of ‘ The Eaces of 
the World,’ where be has collected the opinions of 
some of the best judges on the subject. We quote a 
few passages^:— 

‘ Dr. Bachmann concludes from the measui'ements of Dr. Tiede- 
mann and Dr. Morton, that the negro skull, though less than the 
European, is -vvithin one inch as large as the Persian and the 
Armenian, and three square inches larger than the Hindoo and 
Egyptian. The scale is thus given by Dr. MortonEuropean 
skull. 87 cubic inches; Malay, 85; Hegro, S3; Mongol, 82 ; 
Ancient Egyptian, 80 ; American, 79. The ancient Peruvians and 
Mexicans, who constructed so elaborate a civilisation, show a 

, capacity only of from 75 to 79 hictes.Other observations 

by Huschke make the average capacity of the skull of Europeans 
4 o‘88 oz. ; of Americans, 39’!3 ; of Mongols, 38‘39 ; of Negroes, 
37-57; of Malays, 36-41.’ 

‘ Of the shape of the skull, as distinctive of different origin, Pro¬ 
fessor M, J. Weber has said there is no proper mark of a defimte 


^ ‘ The Races of the Old World: A Manual of Ethnology.’ By 
Charles L. Brace. London, 1863, p. 363 seq. 
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race from tbe eraniuni so firmlj attached that It may not be fottnd 
in some other race, Tiedemann lias met with Germans whose 
skulls bore all the characters of the negro race ; and an inhabitant 
of Nukahiwaj according to Silesius and Bhimenbaohj agi’eed exactly 
in his proportions with the Apollo Belyedere/ 

Professor Huxley, in his ‘ Observations on the 
Human Skulls of Engis and Neanderthal,’ printed in 
Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man,’ p. 8i, remarks 
that ‘ the most capacious European skull yet measured 
had a capacity of 114 cubic inches, the smallest (as 
estimated by weight of brain) about 55 cubic inches; 
■while, according to Professor Schaaffhausen, some ' 
Hindu skulls have as small a capacity as 46 cubic 
inches (27 oz. of water)and he sums up by stating 
that * cranial measurements alone afford no safe indi¬ 
cation of race.’ 

And even if a scientific classification of skulls "were 
to he carried out, if, instead of merely being able to 
guess that this may be an Australian and this a Malay 
skull, we were able positively to place each individual 
skull under its O'wn definite category, what should we 
gain in the classification of mankind 1 Where is the 
bridge from skull to man in the full sense of that 
word ? Where is the connecting link between the 
cranial proportions and only one other of man’s cha¬ 
racteristic properties, such as language t And what 
applies to skulls applies to colour and aU the rest. 
Even a black skin and curly hair are mere ontward 
accidents as compared with language. We do not 
classify parrots and magpies by the colour of their 
plumage, stiU less by the cages in which they live; 
and what is the black skin or the white skin but the 
mere outward covering, not to say the mere cage, in 
which that being which we call man lives, moves, 
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and has his being? A man like Bishop Crowtlier, 
though a negTo in blood, is, in thought and speech, 
an Aryan. He speaks English, he thinks English, 
he acts English; and, unless we take English in a 
purely historical, and not in its truly scientific, Le. 
linguistic, sense, he is English. No doubt there are 
many influences at work—old proverbs, old songs 
and traditions,, religious convictions, social institutions, 
political prejudices, besides the soil, the food, and the 
air of a country—that may keep up, even among 
people who have lost their national language, that 
kind of vague similarity which is spoken of as national 
character \ This is a subject on which many volumes 
have been written, and yet the result has only been 
to supply newspapers with materials for international 
insults or international courtesies, as the case may be. 
Nothing sound or definite Iras been gained by such 
speculations, and in an age that prides itself on the 
careful observance of the rules of inductive reason¬ 
ing, nothmg is more surprising than the sweeping 
assertions with regard to national character, and the 
reckless way in which casual observations that may 
be true of one, two, three, or it may be ten or even a 
hundred individuals, are extended to millions. How¬ 
ever, if there is one safe exponent of national cha¬ 
racter, it is language. Take away the language of a 


^ Cornisli proverbs have liyed on after the extinction of Cornish^ 
and even as translated into English they naturally coutinne to 
exercise their own peculiar speU on the minds of men and children. 
Such proverbs are — 

^ It is better to keep than to beg,’ 

^ Do goodj for thyself thou dost ii’ 

* Speak little, speak well, and well will be spoken again/ 

* There is no down without eye, no hedge without ears/ 
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people, and you destroy at once tliat powerful cliaia 
of tradition in thought and sentiment which holds all 
the generations of the same race together, if we may 
use an unpleasant s imil e, like the chain of a gang of 
galley-slaves. These slaves, we are told, very soon 
fall into the same pace, without being aware that 
their movements depend altogether on the movements 
of tliose who walk before them. It is nearly the 
same with us. We imagine we are altogether free 
in our thoughts, original and independent, and we 
are not aware that our thoughts are manacled and 
fettered by language, and that, without knowing and 
■without perceiving it, we have to keep pace with 
those who walked before us thousands and thousands 
of years ago. Language alone binds people together 
and keeps them distinct from others who speak 
different tongues. In ancient times particularly, 

‘ languages and nations ’ meant the same thing ; and 
even with us our real ancestors are those whose 
language we speak, the fathers of our thoughts, the 
mothers of our hopes and fears. Blood, bones, hair, 
and colour, are mere accidents, utterly unfit to serve 
as principles of scientific classification for that great 
family of living beings, the essential characteristics 
of which are thought and speech, not fibrine, serum, 
coloruing matter, or whatever else enters into the 
composition of blood. 

If this be true, the inliabitants of Cornwall, what¬ 
ever the nmnber of Bomau, Saxon, Banish, or Nor¬ 
man settlers within the boundaries of that co'unty 
may have been, continued to be Celts as long as they 
spoke Cornish. They ceased to be Celts when they 
ceased to speak the language of their forefathers. 
Those who can appreciate the charms of genuine 
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antiquity will not, therefore, find fault with the en-' 
thusiasm of Daines Barrington or Sir Joseph Banks 
in listening to the strange utterances of Dolly Pen- 
treath; for her language, if genuine, carried them 
back and brought them, as it were, into immediate 
contact with people who, long before the Christian 
era, acted an important part on the stage of history, 
supplying the world with two of the most precious 
metals, more precious then than gold or sUver, with 
copper and tin, the very materials, it may be, of the 
finest works of art in Greece, ay, of the ai'mour 
wrought for the heroes of the Trojan war, as described 
so minutely by the poets of the ‘ Iliad.’ There is a 
continuity in language which nothing equals, and 
there is an historical genuineness in ancient words, if 
but rightly interpreted, which cannot be rivalled by 
manuscripts, or coins, or monumental inscriptions. 

But thougb it is right to be enthusiastic about 
what is really ancient in Cornwall—and there is 
nothing so ancient as language—it is equally right 
to be discriminating. The tresh breezes of antiquity 
have intoxicated many an antiquarian. Words, purely 
Latin or English, though somewhat changed after 
being admitted into the Cornish dictionary, have been 
quoted as the originals from which the E.oman or 
English were in turn derived. The Latin lih&r, book, 
j was supposed to be derived from the Welsh llyvyr; 
lit&i'a, letter, from Welsh llythyr; persona, person, 
from Welsh person, and many more of the same kind. 
Walls built within the memory of men have been 
admitted as relics of British architecture ; nay, Latin 
* inscriptions of the simplest character have but lately 
been interpreted, by means of Cornish, as containing 
strains of a mysterious wisdom. Here, too, a study 
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of the language gives some useful hints as to the 
proper method of disentangling the truly ancient 
from the more modern elements. Whatever in the 
Cornish dictionary cannot he traced back to any 
other source, whether Latin, Saxon, Norman, or 
German, may safely be considered as Cornish, and 
therefore as ancient Celtic. Whatever in the antL 
quities of Cornwall cannot be claimed by Komans, 
Saxons, Danes, or Normans, may fairly be considered 
as genuine remains of the earliest civilisation of this 
island, as the work of the Celtic discoverers of 
Britain. 

The Cornish language is by no means a pxnre or 
unmixed language, at least we do not know it in its 
pure state. It is, in fact, a mere accident that any 
literary remains have been preserved, and three or 
four small volumes would contain all that is left to us 
of Cornish literature. ‘ There is a poem,’ to quote 
Mr. Norris, 'which we may by courtesy call epic, 
entitled "Mount Calvary,”’ It contains 259 stanzas 
of eight Hnes each, in heptasyllabic metre, with alter¬ 
nate rhyme. It is ascribed to the fifteenth century, 
and was published for the first time by Mr. Davies 
Gilbert in 1826^. There is, besides, a series of 
dramas, or mystery-plays, first pubhshed by Mr. Norris 
for the University Press of Oxford, in 1858. The 
first is called ‘The Beginning of the World,’ the second 
The Passion of our Lord,’ the third * The Desurrec- 
tion.’ The last is interrupted by another play, ‘ The 

' A critical edition, witli some excellent notes, was published by- 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, under the title of ' The Passion.’ MSS. of it 
exist at the British Museum and at the Bodleian. One of the 
Bodleian MSS. (Gough, Cornwall, 3 ) contains an English ti-ans- 
latiou by Keigwyn, made in 16S2. 
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Death of Pilate.’ The oldest MS. in the Bodleian 
Library belongs to the fifteenth century, and Mr. 
Norris is not inclined to refer the composition of 
these plays to a much earlier date. Another MS., 
likewise in the Bodleian Library, contains both the 
text and a translation by Keigwyn {1695). Lastly, 
•there is another sacred drama, called ‘ The Creation 
of the World, with Noah’s Flood.’ It is in many 
places copied from the dramas, and, according to the 
MS., it was written by William Jordan in 1611. The 
oldest MS. belongs again to the Bodleian Library, 
which likewise possesses a MS. of the translation by 
Keigwyn in 1691 \ 

These mystery-plays, as we may learn from a pas¬ 
sage in Carew's ‘ Survey of Cornwall’ (p. 71), were 
still performed in Cornish in his time, i, e. at the 
beginning of tbe seventeenth century. He says :— 

‘Pastimes to delight the minde, the Cornish men have Guary 
miracles and three mens songs , and, for the exercise of the hody, 
hunting, hawking, shooting, wrastling, hurling, and such other games. 

‘The Guaiy miracle—in English, a miracle-play—is a kind of 
enterlude, compiled in Cornish out of some Scripture history, with 
that gp'OEsenes which accompanied the Romanes vettis Oomedia. For 
representing it, they raise an eartlien amphitheatre in some open 
field, having the diameter of his enclosed playne some forty or fifty 
foot. The country people flock from all sides, many miles off, to 
heare and see it, for they have therein devils and devices, to delight 

^ In the MS. in the British Museum, the translation is said by 
Mr. Norris to he dated 1693 (vol. ii. p. 440). It was published in 
1827 by Davies Gilbert; and a critical edition was prepared by 
Mr. "Whitley Stokes, and published with an English translation in 
1862. Mr. Stokes leaves it doubtful whether WiUiam Jordan was 
the author, or merely the copyist, and thinks tbe text may belong 
to an earlier date, though it is decidedly more modem than the 
other specimens of Cornish which we possess in the dramas, and in 
the poem of ‘ The Passion.’ 
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as well the eje as the eare; the players corme not their paints with¬ 
out bookej but are prompted by one called the Ordmary^ who fol¬ 
io weth at their back with the booke in his hand, and telleth them 
softly what they must pronounce aloud. Which manner once 
gave occasion to a pleasant conceyted gcntlemaoj of practising a 
mery j)ranke; for he undertaking (perhaps of set purpose) an 
actor*s roome^ was accordingly lessoned (beforehand) by the Ordi¬ 
nary, that he must say after Inm. His turn came* Quoth thf^ 
Ordinary, Goe forth man and shew thy selfe* The gentleman steps 
out upon the stage, and like a bad Clarke in Scripture matters, 
cleaving more to the letter then the sense, pronounced those words 
aloud* Oh ! (sayes the fellow-e softly in his eare) you marre all the 
|>lay. And with this his passion the actor makes the audience in 
like soli acquainted* Hereon the prompter falls to flat rayling and ' 
cursing iu the bitterest termes he could devise; which the gentleman, 
with a set gesture and countenance, still soberly related, imtill the 
Ordinary, driven at last into a madde rage, was faine to give all 
over* Winch trousse, though it brake off the enterlude, yet de¬ 
frauded not the beholders, hut dismissed them 'with a great deale 
more sport and laughter than such Gnarles could have afforded^*’ 

Scawen, at the end of the seyenteenth century, 
speaks of these mhacle-plays, and considexs the sup¬ 
pression of the Guirrimears^, or Great Plays or 
Speeches®, as one of the'chief causes of the decay of 
the Cornish language. 


^ GnarCf in Cornish, means a play, a game ; the Welsh gware* 

^ According to Lhnyd, guirimir would he a corruption of gwx/ri- 
mirhh^ i*e* a miracle-play.—Korris, vok ii. p* 455* 

® In some lines written in 1693, on the origin of the Oxford 
Ten'm JUins, we read 

^ These undergraduates* oracles 
Deduced from Cornwallis guary miracles— 

Brom immemorial custom there 
They raise a turfy theatre 1 
Wlien from a passage underground, 

By frequent crowds encompassed round. 

Out leaps some little Mephistopheles, 

Wlio e*en of all the mob the offal &c.’ 
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' These he saj’TSj " which were used at the great con¬ 

vent ions of the people, at which they had famous interludes cele¬ 
brated with gi’cat preparations, and not without shows of devotion 
in them, solemnised in great and spacions downs of great capacity, 
encompassed about with earthen banks, and some in part stone¬ 
work, of largeness to contain thousands, the shapes of w'hich remain 
in many places at this day, though the use of them long since gone* 

* , . This was a great means to keep in use the tongue with delight 
and admiration. They had recitations in them, poetical and divine, 
one of w-hich I may suppose this small rclique of antiquity to he, in 
which the passion of our Saviour, aud his resunrection, is described/ 

If to these mystery-plays and poems we add some 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, 
and the Creed, a protestation of the bishops in 
JBritain to Augustine the monk, the Pope’s legate, in 
the year 600 after Christ (MS. Gough, 4), the first 
chapter of Genesis, and some songs, proverbs, riddles, 
a tale and a glossary, we have an a l m ost complete 
catalogue of what a Cornisli library would be at the 
present day. 

Now, if we examine the language as preserved to 
us in these fragments, we find that it is full of Nor¬ 
man, Saxon, and Latin words. No one can doubt, 
for instance, that the following Cornish words are all 
taken from Latin, that is, from the Latin of the 
Chui’ch :— 

Ahaty an abbot; Lat. 

Altery altar ; Lat. altare. 

Apostoly apostle ; Lat. apostolus. 

Claustefi\ cloister; Lat, clamtrum, 

Golomy dove; Lat. coliimha. 

Gwespavy vespers ; Lat. vesper. 

Cantuily candle ; Lat. candela. 

CantuiV}reny candlestick ; Lat. cmidelahrum. 

Ai% angel; Lat. ang^m. 

A Tchaily archangel; Lat. archangdus. 

Other words, though not immediately connected 
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with the service and the doctrine of the Cliurch, may 
nevertheless have passed from Latin into Cornish, 
either directly from the daily conversation of monks, 
priests, and schoolmasters, or indirectly from English 
or hforman, in both of "which the same Latin words 
had naturally been adopted, though slightly modi¬ 
fied according to the phonetic peculiarities of each. 
Thus:— 

A nearj anchor; the Latin, cmcora. This might hare come indi¬ 
rectly through English or Norman-French* 

A7*adarf plough; the Latin, aratrum. This must have come direct 
from Latin, as it does not exist in Norman or English* < 

A rghanSf silver ; argentuQu. 

Keghirij kitchen; coquina. This is taken from the same Latia 
word from which the Romance languages formed cui^ne, cucina j 
not from the classical Latin, culina. 

Liver^ book; oi'iginally the bark of trees on which books 

were written* 

Dinair^ coin; denariue. Set\ arrow; ^agitta. Oc&ita, cheese; 
ctisews* Caul^ cabbage ; cauUs. 

These words are certainly foreign words in Cornish 
and the other Celtic languages in which they occur, 
and to attempt to supply for some of them a purely 
Celtic etymology shows a complete want of appre¬ 
ciation both of tlie history of words and of the pho¬ 
netic laws that govern each family of the Indo- 
European languages. Sometimes, no doubt, the Latin 
words have been considerably changed and modified, 
according to the phonetic peculiarities ’ of the dialects 
into which they were received. Thus, gwespar for 
VQsp&T, ssth for scigittoi, cqms for c<xs&us^ hardly look 
like Latin words. Yet no real Celtic scholar woiild 
claim them as Celtic; and the Eev. Robert Williams, 
the author of the ‘ Lexicon Cornu-Britanni cum,’ in 
speaking of a list of words borrowed from Latin by 
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the Welsh during the stay of the Romans in Britain^ 
is no doubt right in stating ' that it \yill be found 
much more extensive than is generally imagined/ 
Latin words which have reached the Cornish after 
they had assumed a French or Norman disgmBej are^ 
for instance^^—- 

j Emperur^ instead of Latin imperator (Welslij ymliGrawdwr). 

Laian^ tlie French loya\ but not the Latin legalis. Likewise^ 
dulaian^ disloyal, 

fruit; fructus ; French,/mil 
Fiinterif fountain, commonly pronounced fmton ; Lat, fontana ; 
French, /bniaine. 

Gj* *07nersyj i.e. grand mercy, thanks, 

Hoyz, lioyz^ hoyz ! hear, heai* I The Norman-French OyerZ, 

The town-crier of Aberconwy may still be beard pre¬ 
facing bis notices with the shout of ‘ Eoyz, boyz, 
boyz ! ’ whicb in other places has been corrupted to 
* 0 yes/ 

The following words, adopted into Cornish and 
other Celtic dialects, clearly show their Saxon origin:— 
Ca/or, a cliafer; Germ. Mfer. Craft, art, craft, fledior, a 
reader, /^torc, a stork. Let, hindrance, let; preEen'ed in the 
German verlstz&fi ^ 


^ The following extract from a Cornish paper gives some curious 
words still current among the people :— 

* A fe%v weeks since a correspondent in the “ Cornish Telegraph"' 
remarked a fevy familiar expressions which we. West country folks, 
•are accustomed, to use in so vague a sense that strangers are often 
rather puzzled to know precisely what we mean. He might also have 
added to the list many old Cornish ’words, still in common use, as 
skaw for the elder-tree ; shaw-d/^wtT^ water-eider \ s^w-cf>o, night¬ 
shade ; hwfmd, broom j shedgewitk^ privet; griglans^ heath ; padzy- 
paw (from padzar, four 1), the small grey lizard; muryan^ the ant; 
quilkan, the frog (which retains its English name when in the 
water) ; pid-cronach (literally pool-toad) is the name given to a 
small fish with a head much like that of a toad, which is often 
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Conisidering that Cornish and other Celtic dialects 
are members of the same family to which Latin 
and German belong, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
at once whether a Celtic word was really borrowed, 
or whether it belongs to that ancient stock of words 
which all tlie Aryan languages share in common. 
This is a point which can be determined by scholar^ 
only and by means of phonetic tests. Thus the 
Cornish 1mi7\ or Acer, is clearly the same word as 
the Latin botot^ sister. But the change of s into 
h would not have taken place if the word had been 
simply borrowed from Latin, while many words ^ 

found in tlie pools left by the receding tide ainong tbfe 

rocks along shore; mmaUj the sand^lance ; h^d‘‘J^orn^ the shell- 
snail ; dmnble<lory^ the black-beetle (but this may be a corruption 
of the dor-beetle), A small, solid wheel has still the old name of 
driicshav. Pinely pulverised soil is called grute. The roots and 
other light matter baiTOwed up on the surface of the ground for 
burning we call tcibs. The harvest-home and harvest-feast, guldim. 
Flum means soft; quai\ withered ; crnm^ crooked; hruyans, 
crumbs ; with a few other terms more rarely used, 

^ Many of our ordinary expressions (often mistaken for vulgar 
provincialisms) are French words slightly modified, which were pro¬ 
bably introduced into the West by the old Norman families who 
long resided there. For instance : a large apron to come quite 
round, worn for the sake of keeping the under-clothing clean, is 
called a toiiser (tout-serre) ; a game of running romps, is a 
{^ourant {from courir). Very rough play is a regular cow^^ courmit. 
Going into a neighbour’s for a spell of friendly chat is going to ^ 
curseg (causer) a hit. The loins are called the chiens (old French, 
echine). The plant sweet-leaf, a kind of St, John^s wort, here 
called tutsm, is the French tout-saine (heal all). There are some 
others which, however, are not peculiar to the West; as kick- 
ekaws (quelque chose), &e. We have also many inverted words, 
as ma^ for wasp, cruds for curds, &c. Then again we caU a 

fly a Jim; and a flea a fiap; and the smallest stream of water 
a river/—W. B, 
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beginning with s in Sanshrit, Latin, and German, 
change the s into h in Cornish as well as in Greek 
and Persian. The Cornish koer, sister, is indeed 
curiously like the Persian hhdher, the regular repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit svasar, the Latin soror. 
The same applies to hraud, brother,, dedh, day, dri, 
> three, and many more words which form the primi¬ 
tive stock of Cornish, and were common to all the 
Aryan languages before their earliest dispersion. 

What applies to the language of Cornwall applies 
with equal force to the other relics of antiquity of 
that curious coimty. It has been truly said that 
Cornwall is poor in antiquities, but it is equally 
true that it is rich in antiquity. The difficulty is 
to discriminate, and to distinguish what is really 
Cornish or Celtic from wLat may be later additions, 
of Homan, Saxon, Danish, and Norman origin. Now 
here, as we said before, the safest rule is clearly the 
same as that which we followed in our analysis of 
language. Let everything be claimed for English, 
Noiman, Danish, and Homan sources that can clearly 
be proved to come from thence; but let what re¬ 
mains unclaimed be considered as Comisb or Celtic. 
Thus, if we do not find in countries exclusively in¬ 
habited by Homans or Saxons anything like a crom¬ 
lech, surely we have a right to look upon these 
strange structures as remnants of Celtic times. It 
makes no difference if it can be shown that below 
these crondecbs coins have occasionally been found 
of the Homan Emperors. This only proves that 
even during the days of Homan supremacy the 
Cornish style of public monuments, whether sepul¬ 
chral or otherwise, remained. Nay, wHy should not 
even a Homan settled in Cornwall have adopted the 
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monumental style of bis adopted country ? Homan 
and Saxon liands may have helped to erect some of 
the cromlechs which are still to be seen in Cornwall, 
but the original idea of such monuments, and hence 
their name, is purely Celtic. 

Cromlek in Cornish, or cromlech in Welsh, means 
a bent slab, from the Cornish crom, bent, curved, <■ 
roimded, and Wi, a slab. Though many of these 
cromlechs have been destroyed, Cornwall still pos¬ 
sesses some tine specimens of these ancient stone 
tripods. Most of them are large granite slabs, sup- 
poited by three stones fixed in the ground. These 
supporters are likewise huge flat stones, but the^ 
capstone is alwa3's the largest, and its weight in¬ 
clining towards one point, imparts strength to the 
w'hole structtne. At Lanyon, however, where the 
top-stone of a cromlech was thrown down in i8i6 
by a violent storm, the supporters remained standing, 
and the capstone was replaced in 1824, though not, 
it would seem, at its original height. Dr. Horlase 
relates that in his time the monument was high 
enough for a man to sit on horseback under it. At 
present such a feat would be impossible, the cover- 
stone being only about five feet from the ground. 
These cromlechs, though very surprising when seen 
for the first time, represent in reality one of the 
simplest achievements of primitive architecture. It 
is far easier to balance a heavj’’ weight on three 
uneven props than to rest it level on two or foui’ 
even supporters. There are, however, cromlechs 
restmg on foin or more stones, these stones forming 
a kind of chamber, or a hist-vueu, wbich is supposed 
to have served originally as a sepulchre. These 
structures presuppose a larger amount of architec- 
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tural skill; still more so the gigantic portals of 
Stonehenge, Tvhieli are formed by two pillars of 
equal height, joined by a superincumbent stone. 
Here weight alone was no longer considered suf¬ 
ficient for imparting strength and safety, but holes 
were worked in the upper stones, and the pointed 
> tops of the pillars were fitted into them. In the 
slabs that form the cromlechs we find nO' such ti'aces 
of careful workmanship, and this, as well as other 
considerations, would support the opinion^ that in 
Stonehenge we have one of the latest specimens of 
Celtic architecture. Marvellous as are the remains 
of that primitive style of architectural art, the only 
real problem they offer is how such large stones 
could have been brought together from a distance, 
and how such enormous weights could have been 
lifted up. The first question is answered by ropes 
and rollers, and the mural sculptures of Nineveh 
show us wdiat can be done by such simple machinery. 
We there see the whole picture of how these colossal 
blocks of stone were moved ffom the quaiTj on to 
the place whei’e they were wanted. Given plenty 
of time, and plenty of men and oxen, and there is 
no block that could not be brought to its right 
place by means of ropes and rollers. And that our 
forefathers did not stint themselves either in time, 
or in men, or other cattle, when engaged in erecting 
such monuments, we know even from, comparatively 
modern times. Under Harold Harfagr, two kings 
spent three whole years in erecting one single 
tumulus ; and Harold Blatand is said to have em¬ 
ployed the whole of his army and a vast number 


^ ^ Quarterly Eeview/ yoL cviii* p* 200, 
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of oxen in transporting a large stone which he 
wished to place on his mother’s tomb^ As to the 
second question, we can readily understand how, 
after the supporters had once been fixed in the 
ground, an artificial mound might be raised, which, 
when the heavy slab had been rolled up on an 
inclined plane, might fee removed again, and thus ‘ 
leave the heavy stone poised in its startling eleva¬ 
tion. 

As skeletons have been found under some of the 
cromlechs, there can be little doubt that the chambers 
enclosed by them, the so-called hist-vaens, were in¬ 
tended to receive the remains of the dead, and to 
perpetuate their memory. And as these ■sepulchi’al 
monuments ai’e most fi’equent in those parts of the 
British Isles which from the earliest to the latest 
times were inhabited by Celtic people, they may be 
considered as representative of the Celtic style of 
public sepulture. Kist-vaen, or cist~vaen, means a 
stone-chamber, from cist, the Latin cista, a chest, 
and vaen the modified form of tnaen or mSn, stone. 
Their size is with few exceptions not less than the 
size of a human body. But although these monu¬ 
ments were originally sepulchral, we may well un¬ 
derstand that the huiying-places of great men, of 
kings, or priests, or generals, were likewise used 
for the celebration of other religious rites. Thus 
we read in the Book of Lecan, ‘that Amhalgaith 
hiiilt a caim, for the purpose of holding a meeting 
of the Hy-Amhalgaith every year, and to view his 
ships and fleet going and coming, and as a place 


^ Saxo Grammaticus, ‘Hiatoria Danica,’ lib. x. p. 167; ed. 
Fvancofurt, 1576. 
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of interment for himself N'or does it follow, as 
some antiquarians maintain, that every structure in 
the style of a cromlech, even in England, is exclu¬ 
sively Celtic. We imitate pyramids and obehsks, 
why should not the Saxons have built the Kitts 
Cotty House, which is found in a thoroughly Saxon 
"neighbourhood, after Celtic models and with the 
aid of Celtic captives ? This cromlech stands in 
Kent, on the brow of a hill about a mile and a half 
from Aylesford, to the riglit of the great road from 
Kochester to Maidstone. Near it, across the Medway, 
are the stone circles of Addington. The stone on 
the south side is 8 ft. high by 7^ broad, and 2 ft. 
thick; weight about 8 tons. That on the north is 
8 ft. by 8, and 2 thick; weight 8 tons 10 cwt. The 
end stone 5 ft. 6 in. high by 5 ft. broad; thickness 
14 in.; weight 2 tons 8^ cwt, The impost is lift, 
long by 8 ft. broad, and 2 ft. thick; weight 10 tons 
7 cwt. It is higher, therefore, than the Cornish 
cromlechs, but in other respects it is a true specimen 
of that class of Celtic monuments. The cover-stone 
of the cromlech at Molfta is 9 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft. 3 in.; 
its supporters are 5 ft. high. The cover-stone of the 
Chun cromlech measures 1 2^ ft. in length and 11 ft. 
in width. The largest slab is that at Lanyon, which 
measures 18^ ft. in length and 9 ft. at the broadest 
part. 

The cromlecl^ are no doubt the most characteristic 
and most striking among the monuments of Corn¬ 
wall. Though historians have differed as to their 
exact purpose, not even the most careless traveller 
could pass them by without seeing that they do 


^ Quoted in Petrie. ‘Eecles. Architecture of Ireland,’ p. 107. 
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not stand there without a pui’pose. They S2:)eak 
for themselves, and they certainly speak in a lan¬ 
guage that is neither Itoman, Saxon, Danish, nor 
Norman. Hence in England they may, by a kind 
of exhaustive process of reasoning, be claimed as 
relies of Celtic civilisation. The same argument ap¬ 
plies to the cromlechs and stone avenues of Carnac; 
in Britany. Here, too, language and history attest 
the former presence of Celtic people, nor could any 
other race, that influenced the historical destinies of 
the north of Gaul, claim such structures as their own. 
Even in still more distant places, in the South of 
France, in Scandinavia, or Germany, where similar 
momunents have been discovered, they may, though 
more hesitatingly, he classed as Celtic, particularly 
if they are found near the natural high roads on 
which we know that the Celts in their westward 
migrations preceded the Teutonic and Slavonic 
Aiyans. But the case is totally different when we 
hear of cromlechs, cairns, and kist-vaens in the north 
of Africa, in Upper Egypt, on the Lebanon, near 
the Jordan, in Circassia, or in the South of India. 
Here, and more particularly in the South of India, 
we have no indications whatever of Celtic Aryans; 
on the contraiy, if that name is taken in its strict 
scientific meaning, it would he impossible to account 
for the presence of Celtic Aryans hi those southern 
latitudes at any time after the original dispersion 
of the ^an family. It is very natural that Eng¬ 
lish ofiiceis living in India should be surprised at 
monuments which cannot but remind them of what 
they had seen at home, whether in Cornwall, Ireland, 
or Scotland. A description of some of these monu¬ 
ments, the so-called Pandoo Coolies in Malabar, was 
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given by Mr. J. Babington, in 1820, and published 
in the third volume of the ‘Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay/ in 1823. Captain 
Congreve called attention to what he considered 
Scythie Druidical remains in the Nilghiri hills, in 
a paper published in 1847, in the ‘Madras Journal 
«f Literature and Science,’ and the same subject was 
treated in the same journal by tbe Rev. W. Taylor. 
A most carefiiL and interesting description of similar 
monuments has lately been published in the ‘ Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy/ by Captain 
* Meadows Taylor, under the title pf ‘ Description of 
Cairns, Cromlechs, Kist-vaens, and other Celtic, 
Druidical, or Scythian Monuments in the Dekban,’ 
Captain Taylor found these monuments near the 
village of Rajunkolloor, in the principality of Sho- 
rapoor, an independent native state, situated between 
the Bbeema and Krishna rivers, immediately above 
their junction. Others were discovered near Hug- 
geritgi, others on the hiU of Yemmee Gooda, others 
again near Shapoor, Hyderabad, and other places. 
All these monuments in the South of India are no 
doubt extremely interesting, but to call them Celtic, 
Druidical, or Scythic, is nnscientitic, or, at all events, 
exceedingly premature. There is in all architectural 
monuments a natural or rational, and a conventional, 
, or, it may be, irrational element. A striking agree¬ 
ment in purely conventional features may justify tbe 
assumption that monuments so far distant from each 
other as the cromlechs of Anglesea and the ‘ Mori- 
Munni’ of Shorapoor owe their oiugin to the same 
’ architects, or to the same races. But an agreement 
in pui'ely natural contrivances goes for nothing, or, at 
least, for very little. Now there is very little thaj 
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can be called conventional in a mere stone pillar, or 
in a caim, that is, an artificial heap of stones. Even 
the erection of a cromlech can hardly be claimed 
as a separate style of architecture. Children, 'all 
over the woild, if building houses with cards, will 
build cromlechs; and people, all over the world, 
if the neighbourhood supplies large slabs of stone, 
will put three stones together to keep out the sun 
or the wind, and put a fourth stone on the top to 
keep out the rain. Before monuments like those 
described by Captain Meadows Taylor can be classed 
as Celtic or Dniidical, a possibility, at all events, 
must be shown that Celts, in the true sense of the 
word, could ever have inhabited the Dekhan. Till 
that is done, it is better to leave them anonymous, 
or to call them by their native names, than to give 
to them a name which is apt to mislead the public 
at large, and to encourage theories which exceed the 
limits of legitimate speculation. 

Retuirung to Cornwall, we find there, besides the 
cromlechs, pdlars, holed stones, and stone circles, all 
of which may be classed as public monuments. They 
all bear witness to a kind of public spirit, and to a 
certain advance in social and political life, at the time 
of their erection. They were meant for people living 
at the time, who understood their meaning, if not as 
messages to posterity, and if so, as truly historical, 
monuments; for history begins when the living begin 
to care about the good opinion of those who come 
after them. Some of the single Cornish pillars tell 
us little indeed ; nothing, in reality, beyond the fact 
that they were erected by human skill, and with 
some human purpose. Some of these monoliths seem 
to have been of a considerable size. In a village 
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called Men Perhen, in Constantine parish, there stood, 

‘ about five j^ears ago ’—so Dr. Borlase relates in the 
year 1769—a large pyramidal stone, twenty feet 
above the ground, and four feet in the ground; it 
made above twenty stone posts for gates when it was 
clove up by the farmer who gave the account to the 
Doctor^. Other stones, like the Men Scrifa, have 
inscriptions, but these inscriptions are Eoman, and of 
comparatively late date. There are some pillars, like 
the Pipers at Bolleit, which are clearly connected 
witli the stone circles close by, remnants, it may be, 
of old stone avenues, or beacons, from which signals 
might be sent to other distant settlements. The 
holed stones, too, are generally found in close prox¬ 
imity to other large stone monuments. They are called 
mhi-an-tol, hole-stones, in Cornwall ; and the name 
of tol-^men, or dol-men, which is somewhat promis¬ 
cuously used by Celtic antiquarians, should be re¬ 
stricted to monuments of this class, toll being the 
Cornish word for hole, rnSn for stone, and an the 
article. French antiquarians, taking clol or t 6 l as a 
corruption of tahtda, use dolman in the sense of table- 
stones, and as synonymous with cromlech, while they 
frequently use cromlech in the sense of stone circles. 
This can hardly be justified, and leads at all events 
to much confusion. 

The stone circles, whether used for religious or 
judicial purposes—and there was in ancient times 
very little difierence between the two—were clearly 
intended for solemn meetings. There is a very 
perfect circle at Boscawen-hn, which consisted origi- 
’ nally of nineteen stones. Dr. Borlase, whose work 


^ Borlase, ‘Antiquities of Cornwall,’ p. i6a. 
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on tlie Antiquities of the County of Cornwall con¬ 
tains the most trustworthy information as to the state 
of Cornish antiquities about a hundred years ago, 
mentions three other circles which had the same 
number of stones, while others vary from twelve to 
seventy-two. 

^ The figure of these monuments/ he ^is either simple, or 

compounded. Of the first kind are exact circles; elliptical or 
semicircular. The construction of these is not always the same, 
some having their circumference marked with large separate stones 
only; others having ridges of small stones intermixed, and some¬ 
times walls and seats, serving to render the enclosure more conit 
plcte* Other cmcuhir monuments have their figure more complex 
and vaiied, consisting, not only of a circlCj but of some other dis¬ 
tinguishing properties. In, or near the centre of some, stands a 
stone taller than the rest, as at Boscawen-un; in the middle of 
others a kist-vaen. A cromUh distinguishes the centre of some 
circles, and one remarkable rock that of others ; some have only 
one line of stones in their circumference, and some have two ; some 
circles are adjacent, some contiguous, and some include, and some 
intersect each other. Sometimes urus are foimd in or near them. 
Some are curiously erected on geometrical plans, the chief entranee 
facing the cardinal points of the heavens ■ some have avenues 
leading to them, placed exactly north and south, with detached 
stones, sometimes in straight lines to the east and west, sometimes 
triangular. These monuincntg are found in many foreign countries, 
in Iceland, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, as well as in all the 
isles dependent upon Britain (the Orkneys, Western Isles, Jersey, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man), and in most parts of Britain itself/ 

Modern traditions have everywhere clustered rount? 
these curious stone circles. Being placed in a circular 
order, so as to make an area for dancing, they were 
naturally called Daw 7 is-men, i.e. dancing stones. This 
name was soon corrupted into dancemen, and a legend 
sprang up at once to account for the name, viz. that 
these men had danced on a Sunday and been chauged 
into stones. Another corruption of the same name 
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itito Danis-men, led to tlie tradition that these circles 
were buift bj the Danes. A still more curious name 
for these circles is that of ‘ Nine Maidens,^ which 
occurs at Boscawen-dn, and in several other places in 
Cornwall Now the Boscawen-iln circle consists of 
nineteen stones, and there are very few ‘Nine 
Maidens’ that consist of nine stones only. Yet the 
name prevails, and is likewise supported by local 
legends of nine maidens having been changed into 
stones for dancing on a Sunday, or some other 
misdeed. One part of the legend may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that medn would be a common 
corruption in modern Cornish for men, stone, as j>en 
becomes ’jjiedn, and gwyn gwydn, &c., and that the 
Saxons mistook Cornish mMn for their own maiden. 
But even without this, legends of a similar character 
would spring up wherever the popular mind is startled 
by strange monuments the history and purpose of 
which has been forgotten. Thus Captain Meadows 
Taylor tells us that at Vibat-Hrdlie the people told 
him ‘ that the stones were men who, as they stood 
marking out the places for the elephants of the kmg 
of the dwarfs, were turned into stone by him, because 
they would not keep quiet.” And M. de Cambry, as 
quoted by him, says in regard to Carnac, ‘ that the 
rocks were believed to be an army turned into stone, or 
jtlie work of the Groins—men or demons, two or three 
feet high, who carried these rocks in their hands, and 
placed them there.” 

A second class of Cornish antiquities compidses 
private buildings, whether castles or huts or caves. 

’ ^Yliat are called castles in Cornwall are simple en¬ 
trenchments, consisting of large and small stones 
piled up about ten or twelve feet high, and held 
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together by their own weight, without any cement. 
There are everywhere traces of a ditch, then of a wall; 
sometimes, as at Chhn castle, of another ditch and 
another wall; and there is generally some contrivance 
for pi'otecting the principal entrance by w^'aUs over¬ 
lapping the ditches. I^ear these castles baiTOWs are 
found, and in several cases there are clear traces of a 
communication between them and some ancient Celtic 
villages and caves, which seem to have been placed 
under the protection of these primitive strongholds. 
Many of the cliffs in Cornwall are fortified towards 
the land by walls and ditches, thus cutting off these 
extreme promontories from communication with the 
land, as they are by nature inaccessible from the sea. 
Some antiquarians ascribed these castles to the Danes, 
the very last people, one would think, to shut them¬ 
selves up in such hopeless retreats. Here too, as in 
other cases, a popular etymology may have taken the 
place of an historical authority, and the Cornish word 
for castle being Dinas, as in Castle an Dinas, Pen- 
dennis, &c., the later Saxon-speaking population may 
have been reminded by Dinas of the Danes, and on 
the strength of tliis vague similarity have ascribed to 
these pirates the erection of the Cornish castles. 

It is indeed difficult, with regard to these castles, 
to be positive as to the people by whom they were 
constructed. Tradition and history point to Homans 
and Saxons, as well as to Celts, nor is it at all 
unlikely that many of these half-natural, half-artificial 
strongholds, though originally planned by the Celtic 
inhabitants, were afterwards taken possession of and 
strengthened by Homans or Saxons. 

But no such doubts are allowed with regard to 
Cornish huts, of which some striking remains have 
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been preserved in Cornwall and other parts of 
England, particularly in those which, to the veiy 
last, remained the true home of the Celtic inhabi¬ 
tants of Britain. The houses and huts of the Homans 
were rectangular, nor is there any evidence to show 
that the Saxon ever approved of the circular style in 
4 omestic architecture. If, then, we find these so- 
called bee-hive huts in places peculiarly Celtic, and if 
we remember that so early a writer as Strabo ^ w^as. 
struck with the same strange style of Celtic architec¬ 
ture, we can hardly he suspected of Celtomania, if we 
’ claim them as Celtic workmanship, and dwell with a 
more than ordinary interest on these ancient chambers, 
now long deserted and nearly smothered with ferns 
and weeds, but in their general planning, as well as 
in their masonry, clearly exhibiting before us some¬ 
thing of the arts and the life of the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of these isles. Let anybody who has a sense of 
antiquity, and who can feel the spark which is sent 
on to us through an unbroken chain of history, when 
we stand on the Acropolis or on the Capitol, or when 
we read a ballad of Homer, or,a hymn of the Veda,~ 
nay, if we but read in a proper sph'it a chapter of the 
Old Testament too—let such a man look at the Celtic 
hnte at Bosprenuis or Chysauster, and discover for 
himself, through the ferns and brambles, the old grey 
walls, slightly sloping inward, and arranged according 
’ to a design that cannot be mistaken; and miserable 
as these shapeless clumps may appear to the thought¬ 
less traveller, they will convey to the true historian a 
lesson which he could hardly learn anywhere else. 


^ StrabOj iy, 197 :— tovs ^ oikovs €« kuI €xpv(ri 

fteyaXov; opo<jioir ttoXuv tVi^oXXoirts. 
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The ancient Biitons will no longer be a mere name 
to him, no mere Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians. He has 
seen tlieii' homes and their handiwork; he has stood 
behind the walls which protected their lives and 
property; he has touched the stones wluch their 
hands piled up rudely, yet thoughtfully. And if that 
small spark of sympathy for those who gave the 
honoured name of Britain to these islands, has once 
been kindled among a few who have the power of 
influencing public opinion in England, we feel certain 
that something will be done to preserve what can still 
be preserved of Celtic remains from fruther destruc- ‘ 
tion. It does honour to the British Paidiament that 
large sums are granted, when it is necessary, to bring 
to these safe shores whatever can still be rescued from 
the ruins of Greece and Italy, of Lycia, Pergamos, 
Palestine, Egypt, Babylon, or Nineveh. But while 
explorers and excavators are sent to those distant 
countries, and the statues of Greece, the coffins of 
Egypt, and the winged monsters of Nineveh, are 
brought home in triumph to the portals of the British 
Museum, it is painful to see the splendid granite slabs 
of British cromlechs thrown down and carted away, 
stone-circles destroyed to malce way for farming im¬ 
provements, and ancient huts and caves broken up to 
build new houses and stables, with the stones thus 
ready to hand. It is high time, indeed, that some¬ 
thing should be done, and nothing will avail but to 
place every truly historical monument under national 
]>rotection. Individual efforts may answer here and 
there, and a right spirit may be awakened from time 
to time by local societies; hut during intervals of 
apathy mischief is done that can never be mended; 
and unless the damaging of national monuments, even 
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tlioTigli they should stand on priyate ground, is made 
a misdemeanour, we doubt whether, two hundred 
years hence, any enterprising explorer would be as 
fortunate as Mr. Layard and Sir H. Rawliuson have 
been in Babylon and Nineveh, and whether one single 
cromlech would be left for him to carry away to the 
J^ational Museum of the Maoris. It is curious that 
the wilful damage done to Logan Stones, once in the 
time of Cromwell by Shrubsall, and more recently by 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, should have raised such indig¬ 
nation, while acts of Vandalism, committed against 
^ real antiquities, are allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Ml’. Scawen, in speaking of the mischief done by 
strangers in Comwall, says :— 

‘ Here, too, we may add, what wrong another aort of atrangera 
has done to us, especially in the civil wars, and in particular by 
destroying of Mincainher, a famous monument, being a rock of 
infinite weight, which, as a burden, was laid upon other great 
stones, and yet so equally thereon poised up by Nature only, as a 
little child could instantly move it, but no one man or many remove 
it. This natural monument all travellers that came that way 
desired to behold j but in the time of Oliver’s usurpation, when all 
monumental things became despicable, one Shrubsall, one of 
Oliver’s heroes, then Governor of Pendennis, by labour and much 
ado, caused to be undermined and throira down, to the great grief 
of the country) but to his own great gloiy, as he thought, doing it, 
as he said, with a small cane in his hand. I myself have heard him 
to boast of this act, being a prisoner then under him.’ 

Mr. Scawen, however, does not teh us that this 
Shrubsall, in throwing down the Mincamber, i. e. 
tbe M^namber, acted very like the old mission¬ 
aries in felling the sacred oaks in Germany, Merlin, 
> it was believed, had proclaimed that this stone 
should stand until England had no king, and as 
Comwall was a stronghold of the Stuarts, the 
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destruction of this loyal stone may have seemed a 
matter of wise policy. 

Even the foolish exploit of Lieutenant Goldsmith, 
in 1824, would seem to have had some kind of 
excuse. Dr. Borlase had asserted ‘ that it was 
'tnorally impossible that any lever, or indeed force, 
however applied in a mechanical way, could remove 
the famous Logan rock at Trereen Dinas from^ its 
present position.* Ptolemy, the son of Hephsestion, 
had made a similar remark about the Gigonian rock^, 
stating that it might be stiiTed with the stalk of an 
asphodel, but could not be removed by any force. 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, living in an age of experi¬ 
mental philosophy, undertook the experiment, in 
order to show that it was physically possible to over¬ 
throw the Logan ; and he did it. He was, however, 
very properly punished for this unscientific experi¬ 
ment, and he had to replace the stone at his own 
expense. 

As this matter is really serious, we have drawn up 
a short list of acts of Vandalism committed in Corn¬ 
wall within the memory of living man. That hst 
could easily he increased, but even as it is, we hope 
it may rouse the attention of the public :— 

Between St. Ives and Zennor, on the lower road 
over Tregarthen Downs, stood a Logan rock. An 
old man, perhaps ninety years of age, told Mr. Hunt, 
who mentions this and other eases in the preface to 
his charming collection of Cornish tales and legends, 
that he had often logged it, and that it would make 
a noise which could he heard for miles. 


^ Cf. PliotiHS, ‘ Bibliotlieca/ ed* Bekkerj p. 148, V. 32 : irepl 

Trapa top ^K€OPop Trerpas, ical ort povta do'(^oStiX(A Ktvelrntj TrpfM 

7ra<rav jStav ap.^Ta^lvr}TQS oStra. 
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At Balnoon, between Nancledrea and Knill’s 
Steeple, some miners came upon ‘ two slabs of granite 
cemented together,' which covered a walled grave 
tliree feet square, an ancient kist-vaen. In it they 
found an earthenware vessel containing some black 
earth and a leaden spoon. The spoon was given to 
Jlr, Praed, of Trevethow; the kist-vaen was utterly 
destroyed. 

In Bosprennis Cross there was a very large coit or 
cromlech. It is said to have been fifteen feet square, 
and not more than one foot thick in any part. This 
was broken in two parts some years since, and taken 
to Penzance to form the beds of two ovens. 

The curious caves and passages at Chysauster have 
been destroyed for building purposes within living 
memory. 

Another Cornishman, Mr. Bellows, reports as 
follows — 

^ In a field between tbo recently discovered Beehive hut and the 
Boscawen-hn circle^ out of the public road, we discovered part of a 
“ Nine Maidens/^ perhaps the third of the circle, the rest of the 
stones being dragged out and placed against the hedge, to make 
room for the plough/ 

The same intelligent antiquarian remarks :— 

^The BoscELwen-fin circle seems to have consisted originally of 
twenty stones. Seventeen of them are upright, two are down, and 
a gap exists of exactly the double apace for the twentieth. We 
found the missing stone not twenty yards oC A farmer had 
removed it, and made it into a gate-post. He had cut a road 
through the circle, and in such a manner that he was obliged to 
remove the offending stone to keep it straight. Hortimately the 
1 present proprietress is a lady of taste, and has surrounded the circle 
with a good hedge to prevent further Yandalism.* 

Of the M6n*aii-tol, at Boleit, we have received the 
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following description from Mr. Botterell, who sup¬ 
plied Mr. Hunt with so many of his Cornish tales: 

‘These stones are fi-om t^venty to twenty-five feet above the 
surface, and we were told by some folks of Boleit that more than 
ten feet had been sunk near, without finding the hase. The Men- 
an-tol have both been displaced, and removed a considerable 
distance fi'ora their original site. They are now placed in a hedge^ 
to form the side of a gateway. The upper portion of one is so 
much broken that one cannot deteraiine the angle, yet that it 
worked to an angle is quite apparent. The other is turned down¬ 
ward, and serves as the hanging-post of a gate. From the head 
being buried so deep in the ground, only part of the hole (which is 
in both stones about six inches diameter) could he seen ; though 
the hole is too small to pop the smallest, or all but the smallest, 
baby tlu'ough, the people call them crick-stones, and maintain they 
were so called before they were bom. Crick-stones were used for 
dragging people through, to cure them of various diseases.’ 

The same gentleman, writing to one of the 
Cornish papers, informs the public that a few 
years ago a rock known by the name of Garrack- 
zans might be seen in the town-place of Sawah, in 
the parish of St. Levan; another in Roskestal, in the 
same parish. One is also said to have been removed 
from near the centre of TrereOn, by the family of 
Jans, to make a grander approach to their mansion. 
The ruins, wliich still remain, are known by the 
name of the Jans House, although the family became 
extinct soon after perpetrating what was regarded 
by the old inhabitants as a sacrilegious act. The 
GaiTack-zans may still be remaining in Hoskestal 
and Sawah, bnt, as much alteration lias recently 
taken place in these villages, in consequence of 
building new farm-houses, making new roads, &c., 
it is a great chance if they have not been either 
removed or destroyed. 
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ji'Ir. J. T. Blight, the author of one of the most 
useful little guide-books of Cornwall, ‘ A Week at 
the Land’s End/ states that some eight or ten years 
ago the ruins of the ancient Chapel of St. Eloy, in 
St. Burian, were thrown over the cliff by the tenant 
of the estate, without the knowledge or permission of 
hhe owner of the property. Chffn-castle, he says, 
one of the finest examples of early militaiy architec¬ 
ture in this kingdom, has for many years been resorted 
to as a sort of quarry. The same applies to Castle- 
an-Dinas. 

From an interesting paper on Castallack Eound 
by the same antiquarian, we quote the following 
passages showing the constant misclnef that is going 
on, whether due to downright Vandalism or to 
ignorance and indifference ;— 

‘ From a dcscriptioa of Castallack Koancl^ m the parish of St. Paul^ 
written by Mr. Crozier, perhaps fourteen or fifteen years ago, it 
appears that there was a massive outer wall, with an entrance on the 
south; from which a colonnade of stones led to an inner enclosure, 
also formed with stonesj and nine feet in diameter. Mr. Haliweilj 
so recently as i86i, refers to the avenue of upright stones leading 
from the outer to the inner enclosure. 

' On visiting the spot a few days ago (in 1865)^ I was sui'prised 
to find that not only were there no remains of an avenue of stones, 
hut that the existence of an inner enclosure could scarcely be 
traced. It was, in fact, evident that some modern Vandal had 
here been at work. A labourer, employed in the field close by, 
with a complaisant smile, informed me that the old Round had 
been dug into last year, for the sake of the stones. I found, how¬ 
ever, enough of the %vork left to be worthy of a few notes, sufiieient 
to show that it was a kindred structure to that at Kerris, known as 
the Roundago, and described and figured in Borlase's Antiquities 
of Cornwall.’^ • . . Mr, Crozier also refers to a stone, five feet high, 
which stood within a hundred yards of the Castallack Round, and 
from which the Pipers at Boleit could be seen. 
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^ T}ie attention of the Koyal Institution of Cornwall has been 
repeatedly called to the destruction of Oomish antiquitiesj and the. 
inteiference of landed proprietors has been frequently invoked in 
aid of their presei'vation ; but it mifortnnately happens, in most 
caseSj that imjjortant remains are demolished by tbe tenants with¬ 
out the knowledge or consent of the landlords. On comparing the 
pi'esent condition of the Castallack Round with a description of its 
appeamnce so recently as in i86i, I find that the gi-eater and more,^ 
interesting part has been barbarously and irreparably destroyed ; 
and I regi‘et to say, I could draw iip a long list of ancient remains 
ill Cornwall, partially or totally demolished within the last few years/ 

We can hardly hope that the wholesome super¬ 
stition which prevented people in former days from ‘ 
desecrating theii- ancient monuments will be any pro¬ 
tection to them much longer, though the following 
story shows that some grains of the old leaven are 
still left in the Cornish mind. Near Carleen, in 
Breage, an old cross has been removed from its place, 
and now does duty as a gate-post. The fanner occu¬ 
pying the farm where the cross stood, set his labourer 
to sink a pit in the lequii'ed spot for the gate-post, 
but when it was intimated that the cross standing at 
a little distance off was to be erected therein, the man 
absolutely refused to have any hand in the matter, 
not on account of the beautifiil or the antique, but 
for fear of the old people. Another farmer related 
that he liad a neighbour who ‘ haeled down a lot of 
stoans called the Roundago, and sold ’em for building 
the docks at Penzance. But not a penny of the money 
he got for em ever prospered, and there wasn’t wan 
of the bosses that haeld ’em that lived out the twelve- 
month ; and they do say that some of tlie stoans do 
weep blood, but I don’t believe that.’ 

There are many antiquarians who afiect to despise 
the rude architecture of the Celts, nay, who would 
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think the name of architecture disgraced if applied to 
cromlechs and hee-hive huts. But even these will 
perhaps he more willing to lend a helping hand 
in protecting the antiquities of Cornwall when 
thej hear that even ancient Norman masonry is no 
longer safe in that country. An antiquarian writes 
to us from CornwallI heard of some farmers in 
Meneage (the Lizard district) who dragged down an 
ancient well and rebuilt it. When called to task for 
it they said, “ The ould tiling was so shaky that a 
wasnT fit to be seen, so we thought we’d putten to 
* rights and huild’un up fitly” ’ 

Such tilings, we feel sure, should not be, and would 
not he, allowed any longer, if public opinion, or the 
public conscience, was once roused. Let people laugh 
at Celtic monuments as much 'as they like, if they 
will only help to preseiwe their laughing-stocks from 
destruction. Let antiquarians be as sceptical as 
they like, if they will only prevent the dishonest 
withdrawal of the evidence against which their scep¬ 
ticism is directed. Are lake-dwellings in Switzerland, 
are flint-deposits in France, is kitchen-rubbish in 
Denmark, so very precious, and are the magnificent 
cromlechs, the curious holed stones, and even the 
rock-basins of Cornwall, so contemptible ? There is 
a fashion even in scientific tastes. For thirty years 
,M. Boucher de Perthes could hardly get a hearing 
for his flint-heads, and now he has become the centre 
of interest for geologists, anthropologists, and physio¬ 
logists. There is every reason to expect that the 
interest, once awakened m the early history of our 
own race, will go on increasing, and two hundred 
years hence the antiquarians and anthropologists of 
the future will call us hard names if they find out 
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how we allowed these relics of the earliest civilisation 
of England to be destroyed. It is easy to say. What 
is there in a holed stone ? It is a stone with a hole 
in it, and that is all. We do not wdsh to propound 
new theories, but in order to show how fall of interest 
even a stone with a hole in it may become, we will 
just mention that the M^n-an-tol^ or the holed stone 
which stands in one of the fields near Lanyon, is 
flanked by two other stones standing erect on each 
side. Let any one go there to watch a sunset about 
the time of the autumnal equinox, and he will see 
that the shadow thrown by the erect stone would fall ' 
straight through the hole of the M6n-an-tol. We 
know that the gi'eat festivals of the ancient world 
were regulated by the sun, and that some of these 
festive seasons—the winter solstice about Yule-tide 
or Christmas, the vernal equinox about Easter, the 
summer solstice on Midsummer-eve, about St. John 
Baptist’s day, and the autumnal equinox about 
Michaelmas—are still kept, under changed names and 
with new objects, in our own time. This M^n-an-tol 
may be an old dial erected originally to fix the proper 
time for the celebration of the autumnal equinox \ 
and though it may have been applied to other pur¬ 
poses likewise, such as the ciuring of children by 
dragging them several times tlirough the hole, still 
its original intention may have been astronomical. It, 
is easy to test this observation, and to find out whether 
the same remark does not hold good of other stones 
in Cornwall, as, for instance, the Two Pipers, We do 
not wish to attribute to this gviess as to the original 
intention of the Men-cifi-tol more importance than it 
deserves, nor would we in any way countenance the 
opinion of those who, beginning with Csesar, ascribe 
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to the Celts and their Druids every kind of mysterious 
wisdom. A mere shepherd, though he had never 
heai-d the name of the equinox, might have erected 
such a stone for his own convenience, in order to 
know the time when he might safely bring his flocks 
out, or take them back to their safer stables. But 
this would in no way diminish the interest, of the 
Men-an~tol. It would still remain one of the few 
relics of the childhood of oirr race ; one of the wit¬ 
nesses of the earliest workings of the human mind in 
its struggle against, and in its alliance with, the 
powers of nature; one of the vestiges of the first 
civilisation of the British Isles. Even the Homans, 
who carried their Eoman roads in a straight line 
tlirough the countries they had conquered, undeterred 
by any obstacles, unawed by any sanctuaries, respected, 
as can hardly be doubted, Silbmy Hill, and made the 
road from Bath to London divei’ge from the usual 
straight line, instead of cutting through that time- 
honoured mound. Would the engineers of our rail¬ 
ways show a similar regard for any national monu¬ 
ment, whether Celtic, Homan, or Saxon ? When 
Charles II, in 1663, .went to see the Celtic remains 
of Abury, sixty-three stones were still standing within 
the entrenched enclosure. Not quite a hundred 
years later they had dwindled down to forty-four, 
the rest having been used for building purposes. 
Dr. Stukeley, who published a description of Abiuy 
in 1743, tells us that he himself saw the upper stone 
of the great cromlech there broken and carried away, 
the fragments of it making no less than twenty cart¬ 
loads. After another century had passed, seventeen 
stones only remained within the great enclosure, and 
these, too, are being gradually broken up and carted 
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awaj. Surely such tilings ought not to be. Let, 
those whom it concerns look to it before it is too late. 
These Celtic monuments are public property as much 
as London Stone, Coronation Stone, or Westminster 
Abbey, and posterity will hold the present generation 
responsible for the safe keeping of the national heir¬ 
looms of England h t 


^ The folioextract from a Cornish newspaperj July 15, 1869, 
shows the necessity of imperial legislation on this subject to preyent 
irreparable jniscbief : — 

■ The ruthless destruction of tlie Tolmen, in the parish of Con- * 
stantme, which has been so much deplored^ has Imcl tlie effect, we 
are glad £0 say, of drawing attentiou to the necessity of taking 
measures for the preservation of the I'cmaiiiiug antiquities and 
objects of curiosity and interest in the county. In a recent number 
of the l]^€si Briton we called attention to the threatened overthrow 
of another of our far-famed objects of great interest—^the Cheese- 
wring, near Liskeard—and we are now glad to hear that the com¬ 
mittee of the Koyal Institution of Cornwall have requested three 
gentlemen who take great ititerest in the preservation of antiquities 

Mr, William Jory Henwood, F.G,S,, i&c.j Mr. Hare, jun., of 
Liskeard, and Mi\ Whitleyj one of the secretaries of the Royal In¬ 
stitution—to visit Liskeatxl for the purpose of conferring with the 
agents of the lessors of the Cheesewring granite quarries—the 
Duchy of Coiuiwall—and with the lessees of the works, Messrs. 
Freeman, of Penryn, who are themselves greatly anxious that mea¬ 
sures should be taken for the preservation of that most remarkable 
pile of rocks known as the Cheesewring. W^e have no doubt that 
the measures to be adopted will prove successful j and with regard 
to any other antiquities or uatm^al curiosities in the county, we 
shall be glad to hear from coiTespondents, at any time, if they are 
placed in peril of destruction, in order that a public announcement 
of the fact may become the means of presenring them,’ 


July, i86lf. 
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XIV. 

AEE THERE JEWS IN CORNWALL? 

ri’lHERE is hardly a book on Cornish history or 
A antiquities in which we are not seriously informed 
that at some time or other the Jews migrated to 
Cornwall, or worked as slaves in Cornish mines, 
■’Some writers state this simply as a fact requiring no 
further confirmation; others support it by that kind 
of evidence which Herodotus, no doubt, would have 
considered sufficient for establishing the former pre¬ 
sence of Pelasgians in different parts of G-reece, but 
which would hardly have satisfied Niebuhr, still less 
Sir G. C. Lewis. Old smelting-houses, they tell us, 
are still called Jews' houses in Cornwall; and if, even 
after that, anybody could be so sceptical as to doubt 
that the Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
were sent in large numbers to work as slaves in the 
Cornish mines, he is silenced at once by an appeal to 
the name of Marazion, the well-known town opposite 
St, Michael’s Mount, which means the “ bitterness 
of Zion,” and is also called Marhet Jeio. Many a tra- 
yeller has no doubt shaken his unbelieving head, and 
asked himself how it is that no real liistorian should 
ever have mentioned the migration of the Jews to the 
Ear West, whether it took place under Nero or under 
one of the later Flavian emperors. Tet all the Cornish 
' guides are positive on the subject, and the primd 
facie evidence is certainly so startling that we cau' 
hardly wonder if certam anthropologists discovered 
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even the sharply marked features of the Jewish race 
among the sturdy fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

Before we examine the facts on which this Jewish 
theory is foimded,-—facts, as will be seen, chiefly 
derived from names of places, and other relics of 
language,-—it will be well to inquire a little into the 
character of the Cornish language, so that we may 
Imow what kind of evidence we have any right to 
expect from such a witness. 

The ancient language of Cornwall, as is well known, 
was a Celtic dialect, closely allied to the languages of 
Brittany and Wales, and less nearly, though by no' 
means distantly, related to the languages of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Beformation, 
being slowly but surely supplanted by English, till 
it was buried with Dolly Pentreath and similar 
worthies about the end of the last century Now 
there is in most languages, but more particularly in 
those which are losing their consciousness or their 
vitality, what, by a name borrowed from geology, 
may be called a metamorpliic process. It consists 
cliiefly in this, that words, as they cease to be properly 
understood, are slightly changed, generally with the 
object of imparting to them once more an intelligible 
meaning. This new meaning is mostly a mistaken 
one, yet it is not only readily accepted, but the word 
in its new dre^ and with its new character is fre¬ 
quently made to support facts or fictions which 
could he supported by no other evidence. Who does 
not believe that sweetheart has something to do with 
heart ? Yet it was oiiginally formed like drunh-ard, 
dulhard, and nigg-ard; and poets, not grammarians, 


^ See p. 253. 
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are responsible for the miscliief it may have done 
under its plausible disguise. By ,tbe same process, 
shamefast, formed like steadfast, and still properly 
spelt by Chaucer and in the early editions of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, has long become 
shamefaced, bringing before us the blushing roses of 
a lovely face. The Vikings, mere pirates from the 
viks or creeks of Scandinavia, have, by the same 
process, been raised to the dignity of kings; just as 
coat cards —the king, and queen, and knave in their 
gorgeous gowns—were exalted into court cards. 

Although this kind of metamorphosis takes place 
in every language, yet it is most frequent in countries 
where two languages come in contact with each other, 
and where, in the end, one is superseded by the other. 
Rohertus Curtus, the eldest son of the Conqueror, was 
by the Saxons called Curt-hose. The name of Oxford 
contains in its fii’st syllable an old Celtic word, the 
well-kno'wn term for water or river, which occurs as 
ux in Uxbridge, as ear in Exmouth, as ax in Axmouth, 
and in many more disguises down to the whisk of 
ivhiskey, the Scotch Usquebaugh 1 In the name of the 
Isis, and of the suburb of Osney, the same Celtic 
word has been preserved. The Saxons kept the 
Celtic name of the river, and they called the place 
where one of the Roman roads crossed the river Ox, 
Oxford. The name, however, was soon mistaken, 
and interpreted as purely Saxon ; and if any one 
should doubt that Oxford was a kind of Bosphorus, 
and meant a ford for oxen, the ancient arms of the 
city were readUy appealed to in order to cut short all 


^ See Isaac Taylor’s ' Words and Places,’ p. 212. The Ock joiiiB 
the Thames near Abingdon. 
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doubts on the subject. The Welsh name Ryt-yhcen 
for Oxford was a re-translation into Welsh of an 
original Celtic name, to which a new form and a new 
meaning had been given by the Saxon conquerors. 

Similar accidente happened to Greek words after 
they were adopted by the people of Italy, particularly 
bv the Koraans. The Latin OYichalcum^ for instance, 
is simply the Greek word opei;(aXffos, from dpo?, 
mountain, and copper. Wliy it was called 

mountain-copper, no one seems to know. It was 
originally a kind of fabulous metal, brought to light 
from the brains of the poet rather than from the bowels 
of the earth. Though the poets, and even Plato, speak 
of it as, after gold, the most precious of metals, 
Aristotle sternly denies that there ever was any real 
metal corresponding to the extravagant descriptions 
of the djoe'xoXKoj. Afterwards the same word was 
used in a more sober and technical sense, though it 
is not always easy to say when it means copper, or 
bronze (i.e. copper and tin), or brass (i.e. copper and 
zinc). The Latin poets not only adopted the Greek 
word in the fabulons sense in which they found it 
used in Homer, hut forgetting that the first portion 
of the name was derived from the Greek dpof, hill, 
they pronounced and even spelt it as if derived from 
the Latin aurum, gold, and thus found a new con¬ 
firmation of its equality with gold, which would 
have greatly surprised the original framers of that 
curious compound h 

In a county like Cornwall, where the ancient Celtic 


^ See the learned essay of M. Eossignol, ‘ De I’Orichalque: 
Histoire dn Cuivre et de ses Alliages,’ in liis work, ‘Les M^tanx 
dans rAntiquity/ Paris. 1863* 
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dialect coDtiniied to be spoken, tliongb disturbed and 
overlaid from time to time by Latin, Saxon, and 
Norman, where Celts had to adopt certain Saxon and 
Norman,' and Saxons and Normans certain Celtic 
words, we have a right to expect an ample field for 
observing this metamorphle process, and for tracing 
its influence in the transformation of names, and in 
the formation of legends, traditions, nay even, as we 
shall see, in the production of generally accepted 
historical facts. To call this process metamorphic, 
using that name in the sense given to it by geologists, 
may, at first sight, seem pedantic and far-fetched. 
But if we see how a new language forms what may 
be called a new stratum covering the old language; 
how the life or heat of the old language, though 
apparently extinct, breaks forth again through the 
superincumbent crust, destroys its regular featui es and 
assimilates its stratified layem with its own igneous 
or volcanic natime, our comparison, though somewhat 
elaborate, will he justified to a great extent, and we 
shall only Jiave to ask our geological readers to make 
allowance for this, that, in languages, the forei^ eie- 
ment has always to be considered as the superincum¬ 
bent stratum, Cornish forming the crust to English or 
English to Cornish, according as the speaker uses the 
one or the other as his native or as liis acquired speech. 

Our first witness in support of this metamoi'pliic 
process is Mr. Scawen, who lived about two hundred 
years ago, a true Cornishman, though he wrote in 
English, or in what he is pleased so to call. In 
blaming the Cornish gentry and nobility for having 
attempted to give to their ancient and honourable 
names a kind of Norman varnish, and for having 
adopted new-fangled coats of arms, Mr. Scawen 
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remarks on the several mistakes, intentional or unin¬ 
tentional, that occurred in this foolisli process. ‘ The 
grounds of two several mistakes/ he writes, are very 
obvious; ist, upon the Tre or Ter; 2nd, upon the 
Ross or Rose^ Tre or Ter in Cornish, commonly 
signifies a town, or rather xilace, and it has always an 
adjunct with it. Tri is the number 3. Those men 
willingly mistake one for another. And so in French 
heraldry teims, they used to fancy and contrive those 
with any such three things as may be like, or cohere 
with, or may be adapted to any thing or things in 
their surnames, whether veiy handsome or not is not ‘ 
much stood upon. Another usual mistake is upon 
Ross, which, as they seem to fancy, should be a Eose, 
but Ross in Cornish is a vale or valley. I^ow for 
this their French-Latin tutors, -when they go into the 
held of Mars, put them in their coat armour prettily 
to smell out a Eose or flower (a fading honour instead 
of a durable one); so any three such things, agi’eeable 
perhaps a little to their “names, are taken up and re¬ 
tained from abroad, when their own at home have a 
much better scent and more lasting.’ 

Some amusing instances of what may be called 
Saxon puns on Cornish words have been communi¬ 
cated to me by a Cornish friend of mine, Mr. Bellows. 
'The old Cornish name for Falmouth,’ he writes, 

‘ was Penny come quich,^ and they tell a most im¬ 
probable story to account for it. I believe the whole 
compound is the Cornish Pen y 'cwm gwic, “ Head of 
the creek valley. In hke manner they have turned 
Bryn uhella (highest hill) into Brown Willy, and 
Cwm iy goed (woodliouse valley) into Come to good.’ 


There is auother Penny come quick near Palmouth. 
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To tliia might be added the common etymologies of 
Ilehtone and Camelford. The former name has 
nothing to do with the Saxon hdstone, a covei’ing 
stone, or with the infernal regions, but meant ‘ place 
on the riverthe latter, in spite of the camel in the 
arms of the town, meant the ford of the river Camel. 
A frequent mistake arises from the misapprehension 
of the Celtic duUy hOl, which enters in the compo¬ 
sition of many local names, and was changed by the 
Saxons into to%m or turn. Thus Melidunv/m is now 
Moulton, Seccan-dun is Sechington, and Beamdun 
'is Bampton\ 

This transformation of Celtic into Saxon or Nor- 
rhan terms is not confined, however, to the names of 
families, towns, and villages, and we shall see how 
the fables to which it has given rise have not only 
disfigured the records of some of the most ancient 
families in Cornwall, but have thrown a haze over 
the annals of the whole county. 

Returning to the Jews in their Cornish exile, we 
find, no doubt, as mentioned before, that even in the 
Ordnance maps the little town opposite St. Michael’s 
Mount is called Marazion, and Market Jew. Mara- 
zion sounds decidedly like Hebrew, and might signify 
Mdrdh, ‘ bitterness, grief,’ Zion, ‘ of Zion.’ M. Es- 
quiros, a believer in Cornish Jews, thinks that Mara 
might be a corruption of the Latin Amara, bitter; 
but he forgets that this etymology would really 
defeat its very object, and destroy the Hebrew origin 
of the name. The next question therefore is, what is 
the real origin of the name Marazion, and of its 
• alias. Market Jsw ? It cannot be too often repeated 
that inquiries into the origin of local names are, in 

Isaac Taylor, ‘Words and Places,’ p. 402. 

X 


1 
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the fil’st place, historical, and only in the second 
place, philological. To attempt an explanation of 
any name, 'witliout having first traced it back to the 
earliest fonn in which Ave can find it, is to set at 
defiance the plainest rules of the science of language 
as well as of the science of history. Even if the 
interpretation of a local name should be right, it 
W'-ould be of no scientific value without the preliminary 
inquiry into its history, which frequently consists in 
a succession of the most startling changes and cor¬ 
ruptions. Those who are at all familiar with the 
history of Cornish names of places, will not be sur- ‘ 
prised to find the same name written in four or five, 
nay, in ten different ways. The fact is that those 
who pronounced the names were frequently ignorant 
of their real import, and those who had to write them 
down conld hardly catch their coivect pronunciation. 
Thus we find that Camden calls Marazion Mei'hiu^ 
Caxew Marcaiew. Leland in his ‘ Itinerary ’ (about 
153S) uses the names Marhesinf Markine (vol. iii, 
fol. 4), and in another place (vol. vii. fob 119) he 
applies, it would seem, to the same town the name of 
Marasdeythyon. William of Worcester (about 1478) 
writes promiscuously Markysyoo (p. 103), Marchew 
and Margew (p. 133), Marchasyowe and Markysyow 
(p. 98). In a charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated 1595, 
the name is written Marghasiewe; in another of the , 
year 1313, Markesion; in another of 1309, ilTar- 
kcisyon; in another of Hichard, Earl of Cornwall 
(f2ejc MoMttnoTnTyi, 1257 ), ^ctrchadyon, ■which seems 
the oldest, and at the same tune the most primitive 
formh Besides these, Dr. Oliver has found in dif- * 


It has been objected that MaTchadyon could not be called the 
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ferent title-deeds the following varieties of the same 
name:— Marghasion, Marhesiow, Marghasiew, Mar- 
yazion, and Marazion. The only explanation of the 
name which we meet with in early writers, such as 
Leland, Camden, and Carew, is that it meant 
‘Thursday Market/ Leland explains Marasdey- 
thyon by forum Jovis. Camden explains Merhiu 
in the same manner, and Carew takes Marcaiew 
as originally Marhas diew, i. e. ‘ Thursdaies market, 
for then it useth this traffike/ 

This interpretation of Markasdieio as Thursday 
'’Market, appears at first very plausible, and it has 
at all events far better claims on our acceptance 
than the modern Hebrew etymology of ‘ Bitterness 
of Zion.’ But, strange to say, although from a 
charter of Bobert, Earl of Cornwall, it appears that 
the monks of the Mount had the privilege of holding 
a market on Thursday {die quintos ferim), there is 
no evidence, and no probability, that a town so close 
to the Mount as Marazion ever held a market on the 
same dayt- Thimsday in Cornish was called deyovj, 
not diew. The only additional evidence we get is 
this, that in the taxation of Bishoji Walter Brones- 


original fornij because by a carta Alani, comitis Britanniae^ Bealed, 
according to Dugdale^s ^ if onasticon Anglieanum/ bj Alan, anno 
ineamationis domini MCXL, ten sluUings per annum were granted 
tb the monks of St* Micliaelj due from a fair held at Merdresem or 
Merdresein, Until, howeyer^ it has been proved that Merdresem is 
the same place and the same name as Marchacl^on^ or that the latter 
sprang from the formexv M((/rchadi/onj in the charter of Richard^ 
Earl of Cornwall, i2S7, may for our unmediate purpose be treated 
, as the root fi'om which all the other names branched oC See 
Oliver, ^ Monastieon Exon*’ p. 32. 

^ If a market was held on the Mimidia terrae hida* granted by 
Bobert to the monks, this difficulty wonld disappear. 
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combe, made August 12, 1261, and quoted in Bishop 
Stapledon’s register of 1313J place is called 

Marhesion de parvo mercato ^; and that in a charter 
of Kiehard, King of the Homans and Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, permission was granted to the prior of St. 
Michael’s Moiint that three markets, which formerly 
bad been held m Marghashigan, on ground not be¬ 
longing to lum, should in future be held on his 
own ground in Mcivcliddyon. PctTvus 'niiGTcatus is 
evidently the same place as Jid^ciTghdshigctn, for Afhr- 
ghas-higan means in Cornish the same as Mercatus ^ 
2>oiTvus, viz. * Bittle Market,’ The chartei’ of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, is more perplexing, and it would 
seem to yield no sense, unless we again take ATar- 
chadyon as a mere variety of Marghashigan, and 
suppose that the privilege granted to the prior of 
St. Michael’s Mount consisted really in transferring 
the fair from land in Marazion not belonging to 
him, to land in Marazion belonging to him. Anyhow 
it is clear that in Marazion we have some kind of 
name for market. 

The old Cornish word for market is niarchas, a 
corruption of the Latin mercaius. Originally the 
Cornish word must have been marchad, and this 
form is preserved in Armorican, while in Comisli the 
ch gradiiaUy sank to h, and the final d to s. This 
change of d into s is of frequent occurrence ip 
modem as compared with ancient Cornish, and the 
history of oru- word will enable us, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, to fix the time when that change took place. 

^ In the Additional Supplement (p. 4)^ Dr. Oliver gives the more 1 
correct reading, ^ de Marke^iou, de parvo Mercato^ Brevamiekj Tm- 
Tiiedely Trewariene.' It depends on tlie comma after MarJcmou 
'vvlietlier pai'vus Mmxatus is a separate place, or not. 
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In the charter of Richardj Earl of Cornwall (about 
1257), we find Marcliadyon, in a charter of 1309 
Marhasyon. The change of d into s had taken 
place during these fifty years b But what is the 
termination yon f Considering that Marazion is 
called the Little Market, I should like to see in yon 
the Cornish diminutive sufiB,x, corresponding to the 
Welsh yn. But if this should he objected to, on 
the ground that no such diminutives occur in the 
literary monuments of the Cornish language, another 
explanation is open, which was first suggested to 
" me by Mr. Bellows:— IkTctrchadion may be taken 
as a perfectly regular plural in Cornish, and we 
should then have to suppose that, instead of bemg 
called the Market or the Little Market, the place 
was called, from its three statute markets, ‘ The 
Markets-’ And this would help us to explain, not 
only the gradual growth of the name Marazion, but 
likewise, I think, the gradual formation of ‘ Market 
Jewfor another termination of the plural in Corn¬ 
ish is ieuf which, added to Marchad, woidd give us 
Marchadieu K 


^ Dr. Bannister remarks that occurs as early as iz 6 ij 

in the taxation of Bishop Walter Bronescomhej as quoted iu Bishop 
Stapledon^s register of '■313* * If tliat he sOj the original form 
and its dialectic yarieties would have existed almost con tempo- 

*ranconsljj hut the eyideuce that was used by Bishop 

Bronescombe is indirect. See Oliyer, ‘Monast* Exon,* p, 28. 

^ On the termination of the plural in Cornish, see Mr, Whitley 
Stokes* excellent remarks in his edition of ^The Passion/ 79 ? 
also in Kuhn*s * Beitrage/iii,‘i5t j and Norris, ^ Cornish Drama, 

» vol. ii, p. 229, My attention has since been called to the fact 
that marluiB occurs in the plural as in the ^ Cornish 

Drama,' vol i, p. 248; and as s under such circumstances may 
become j (cf. canhasawe^ Great, line 29, but canhajowe^ Great, 
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Now, it is perfectly true that no real Comish- 
mau, I mean no man who spoke Cornish, would 
ever have taken Marclmdiew for Market Jew, or 
Jews’ Market. The name for Jew in Cornish is 
quite d liferent. It is Edhow, Yedhovj, Yudhow, 
coiTupted likewise into Ezow; plural, Yedliewon, &c. 
But to a Saxon ear the Cornish name Marchadieilo 
might well convey the idea of Market Jew, and 
thus, by a metamorphic j>rocess, a name meaning 
in Cornish the Markets would give rise, in a per¬ 
fectly natural manner, not only to the two names, 
Marazion and Market Jew, but likewise to the his¬ 
torical legends of Jew^s settled in the ooimty of 
Cornwall h 


Hue 67), Markajovi would come still nearer to Market Jew. Dr. 
Bannister remarks that in Armorican, market is marchad, phu’al 
marchadou, corrupted into marekajou. 

^ The following note from a Cornish paper gives some important 
facts as to the date of the name of Market Jew :— 

‘ Among the State Papers at the Becord Office, there is a letter 
from Ralph Conway to Secretary Cope, dated 3rd October, 1634, 
which mentions the name of Market-jew. 

‘In another, dated yth February, 1634—5, James Eagg in¬ 
forms the Lords of the Admiralty that the endeavours of Hr. 
Basset, and other gentlemen in the west of Cornwall, to save the 
cargo of a wrecked Spanish galleon which broke from her moorings 
in Gwavas Lake, near Penaance, were opposed by a riotous multi¬ 
tude, consisting of tbe inliabitants of Mousehole and Marka-jew] 
who maintained their unlawful proceedings wdth the cry of “ One 
and All threatening with death the servants of tbe Crown, and 
compelling them to avoid their fury by leapin" down a hiirh 
cUff. “ 

‘In^ another of the same date, from Ralph Bird, of Saltram, to 
Francis Basset, the rebels of Mousehole, with their fellow rebels 
of Market Jew, are spoken of, as having menaced tbe life of any 
officer who should come to their bouses to search for certain hides 
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But there still remain the houses, the name 
given, it is said, to the old deserted smelting-houses 
in Cornwall, and in Cornwall only. Though, in the 
absence of any historical evidence as to the employ¬ 
ment of this term Jews^ house in former ages, it will 


^hat mysteriously disappeared from the deck of the galleou one 
boisterous night, and were probably transferred to Mousehole iu 
the cock-heat of Mr. Keigwin, of that place ; and various methods 
are suggested for admiuistering pumshmeut to the outrageous 
barbarians. 

^ * Iu consequence of these complaintB, the Lords of the Admii^alty 

m'ote to Sir Henry Marten, on the 12th of Februaiy of the same 
year, concerning tlie insolency ” committed by the inhabitants of 
Mousehole and Ifarkaiew, requesting that the offenders may he 
punished, and, if necessary, the most notorious of them sent to 
Loudon for triah 

^In “Magna Britannia et Hibernia,” i^^Oj p- 308, M&rkju is 
mentioned as being “a little market-town which takes its name 
from the mai^ket on Thursdays, it being a contraction of Market^- 
Jupiter, i.e, as TIs now called MarhetJetv, or rather e/w.” 

' Nordeii, who was born about 1548, says in bis “ Specuh Britan- 
niae,” which was published in 1728, that Marca^iewe {^^fa 7 xa-iew 
in margin) signifies in English, “ market on the Thursday.” In 
an old map, apparently di'awn by hand, whicli appears to have 
been inseitcd m this book after it was published, Market lew is 
given, and in the map issued with the book Market Jew. 

^ The map of Cornwall, contamed in “ Camdeu^s Britannia,” by 
Gibson, 1772, gives Market-Jm. The edition 1789, by Gough, 
states, at page 3, that “ Merktu sigaifies the Market of Jupiter, 

^ from the market being lield 00 a Thursday, the day sacred to 
Jupiter,” 

^Carew’s “Survey of CornwalV' ed, 17^9, p. 156, has the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ Over against the Mount fronteth a towns of petty 
fortune, pertinently named Marcaiew, or Martias dtow, in English 
^the Thursdaies market/In the edition published in 1811, p* 
378, it is stated in a foot-note that Marazion means “market on 
the Strand,” the name being well adapted to its situation, “ for 
^ion answers to the Latin litus''' 
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be more difficult to arrive at its original form and 
meaning, yet an explanation offers itself wbicb, by 
a procedure very similar to tbat which was applied 
to Marazion and Market Jew, may account for the 
origin of this name likewise. 

The Cornish name for house was originally ty. 
In modern Cornish, however, to quote from Lhuyd’s 
Grammar, t has been changed to tsli, as ti, thou, 
tshei; ty, a house, tshey ; which tsh is also some¬ 
times changed to dzh, as ‘ ol mein y dzhyi’ all ia 
the house. Out of this dzhyi we may easily under¬ 
stand how a Saxon mouth and a Saxon ear might ' 
have ehcited a sound somewhat like the English Jew. 

But we do not get at Jews’ house by so easy 
a road, if indeed we get at it at all. We are told 
that a smelting-house was called a White-house, in 
Cornish Chiwidden, widden standing for gwydn, 
which is a corruption of the old Cornish gwyn, 
white. This name of Chiwidden is a famous name 
in Cornish hagiography. He was the companion of 
St. PeiTan or St. Piran, the most popular saint 
among the mining population of Cornwall. 

Mr. Hunt, who in his interesting work, ‘ The 
Popular Eomances of the West of England,' has 
assigned a separate chapter to Cornish saints, tells 
us how St. Piran, while living in Ireland, fed ten 
Irish kings and their armies, for ten days together, , 
with three cows. Notwithstanding this and other 
miracles, some of these kings condemned him to be 
cast off^a precipice into the sea, with a millstone 
round his neck. St. Piran, however, floated on safely 
to Cornwall, and he landed, on the 5th of March, 
on the sands which still bear his name, Perran- 
zahxdoe, or Perran on the Sands. 
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The lives of saints form one of the most curious 
subjects for the historian, and still more, foi’ the 
student of language; and the day, no doubt, will 
come when it will be possible to take those won¬ 
derful conglomerates of fact and fiction to pieces, 
and, as in one of those huge masses of graywacke 
or rubblestone, to assign each grain and fragment 
to the stratum from which it was taken, before they 
were all rolled together and cemented by the ebb 
and flow of poprdar tradition. With regard to the 
lives of Ii-ish and Scotch and British saints, it ought 
to be stated, for the credit of the pious authors of 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ that even they admit their 
tertiary origin. ‘ During the twelfth century,’ they 
say, ‘ when many of the ancient monasteries in Ire¬ 
land were handed over to monks from England, and 
many new houses were built for them, these monks 
began to compile the acts of the saints with greater 
industry than judgment. They collected all they 
could find among the uncertain traditions of the 
natives and in obscure Irish writings, following the 
example of Joceliii, whose work on the acts of St. 
Patrick had been received everywhere with won¬ 
derful applause. But many of them have miserably 
failed, so that the foolish have laughed at them, 
and the wise been filled with indignation.’ (‘ Bol- 
landi Acta,’ 5th of March, p. 390, B.) In the same 
work (p. 392, A), it is pointed out that the Irish 
monks, whenever they heard of any saints in other 
parts of England whose names and lives reminded 
them of Irish saints, at once concluded that they 
were of Irish origin; and that the people in some 
parts of England, as they possessed no written acts 
of their popular saints, were glad to identify their 
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own with the famous saints of the Ii'isli Church. 
This has evidently happened in the case of St. 
Piran. St. Piran, in one of his characters, is cer¬ 
tainly a truly Cornish saint; but when the monks 
in Cornwall heard the wonderful legends of the 
Irish saint, St. Kiran, they seem to have grafted 
their own St. Piran on the Irish St. Kiran. The 
difference in the names must have seemed less to 
them than to us j for words which in Cornish are 
pronoimced with p, are pronounced, as a laile, in 
Irish with A. Thus, head in Cornish is pe?i, in Irish 
ceann; son is 7 nap, in Iilsh, mac. The town built ‘ 
at the eastern extremity of the wall of Severus, was 
called Fengiiavl, i. e. pen, caput, gumd, walls ; the 
English called it Penel-tun; while in Scotch it was 
pronoimced Cenail That St. Kiran had originally 
nothing to do with St. Piran can still be proved, 
for the earlier Eives of St. Kiran, though full of 
fabulous stories, represent him as dying in Ireland. 
His saint s day was the 5th of March, that of St. 
Piran the end of May, The later Lives, however, 
though they say notliing as yet of the millstone, 
represent St, Kiran, when a very old man, as sud¬ 
denly leaving his coimtry m order that he might 
die in Cornwall. We are told that suddenly, when 
alieady near his death, he called together his little 
fiock, and said to them ; ‘ My dear brothers and sons, 
according to a divine disposition I must leave Ire-' 
land and go to Cornwall, and wait for the end of 
my hfe there. I cannot resist the will of God.’ He 
then sailed to Cornwall, and built himself a house, 
where he performed many miracles. He was buried 


H. B. C. Brandes, ‘Kelfcen und Qernianen,’ p. 52. 
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in Cornwall on the sandy sea, fifteen miles from 
Petrokstowe, and twenty-five miles fr’om Mousehole 
In this manner the Irish and the Cornish saints, 
who originally had nothing in common hut their 
names, became amalgamated^, and the saint’s day 
of St. Piraii was moved from the 2nd of May to 
the 5th of March. Yet although thus welded into 
one, nothmg could wed be imagined more different 
than the characters of the Irish and of the Cornish 
saint. The Irish saint lived a tridy ascetic life; lie 
preached, wrought miracles, and died. The Cornish 
saint was a jolly miner, not always very steady on 
Ins legs®. Let us hear what the Cornish have to 
tell of him. His name occiu’s in several names of 
places, such as Perran Zabuloe, Perran Utbno, in 
Perran the Little, and in Perran ArwortbalL His 
name, pronounced Perran, or Piran, has been further 
corrupted into Picras and Pici’ous, though some aii- 
thorities suppose that this is again a different saint 
from St. Piran. Anyhow both St. Perran and St. 
Picras live in the memory of the Cornish miner as 


^ Capgraye^ ^Legenda foL 269, 

^ * Within the land of Meneke or Menegkndj is a paroch chirche 
of S, Keveryiij otherwise Piranns/—Lei and. ^ Piran and Keveryn 
were different persons. ’ See Gough’s edition of ^ Camden/ voL i. 
p. 14. 

® Carew, ^Sniwey* (ed. 1602), p. 58. ‘From which eivilityj in 
the fmitful age of Canonization^ they stepped a degree farder to 
holines, and helped to stuffe the Church Kalender with divers saintSy 
either made or home Comish. Such was Keby^ son to Solonion, 
prince of Cor,; such Feran^ wlio (if my author the Legend lye not) 
after that (like another Johannes de temporibus) he had lived two 
hundred yeres vdth perfect healtb, took his last rest in a Coi'nish 
parishj which there-through he endowed with his name/ 
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the discoverers of tin; and the tinners’ great holiday, 
the Thui'sday before Christmas, is still called Picron’s 
day The legend relates that St. Piran, when still 
in Cornwall, employed a heavy black stone as a 
part of his fire-place. The fire was more intense 
than usual, and a stream of beautiful white metal 
flowed out of the fire. Great was the joy of the 
saint, and he communicated his discovery to St. 
Chiwidden. They examined the stone together, and 
Chivddden, who was learned in the learning of the 
East, soon devised a process for producing this metal 
in large quantities. The two saints called the 
Cornishmen together. They told them of their 
treasures, and they taught them how to dig the ore 
from the earth, and how, by the agency of fire, to 
obtain the metal. Great was the joy in Cornwall, 
and many days of feasting followed the announce¬ 
ment. Mead and metheglin, wfith other drinks, 
flowed in abundance; and vile rumour says the 
saints and their people were rendered equally im- 
stable thereby. ‘ Drunk as a PerraneP has ■ certainly 
passed into a proverb from that day, 

It is quite clear from these accounts that the 
legendary discoverer of tin in Cornwall was origin¬ 
ally a totally different character from the Irish saint, 
St. Kiran. If one might indulge in a conjecture, 
I should say that there probably was in the Celtic 
language a root har, which in the Cymric branch 
would assume the form par. Now cair in Gaelic 
means to dig, to raise; and from it a substantive 
might he derived, meaning digger or miner. In Ire¬ 
land, Kiran seems to have been simply a proper 


^ Hunt'a * Popular Eomances/ vol. ii. p* ip. 
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name, like Smith, or Baker, for there is nothing in 
the legends of St. Kiran that points to mining or 
smelting. In Cornwall, on the eontrarj, St. Piran, 
before he was engrafted on St. Kiran, was probably 
nothing but a personification or apotheosis of the 
Miner, as much as Borus was the personification of 
the Dorians, and Brutus the first king of Britain. 

The rule, ‘ noscitur a sociis,’ may be applied to 
St. Piran. His friend and associate, St. Chiwidden, 
or St. Whitehouse, is a personification of the white- 
house, i.e. the smelting-house, without which St. 
Piran, the miner, would have been a very useless 
saint. If Chywidden, i. e. the smelting-house, be¬ 
came the St. Chywidden, why should we look in 
the Cornish St. Piran for anything beyond Piran, 
i.e. the miner 1 

However, what is of importance to us for our 
present object is not St. Phan, but St. Chywidden, 
the white-house or smelting-house. We are looking 
all tins time for the original meaning of the Jews' 
houses, and the question is, how can we, starting 
from Chywidden, arrive at Jews’-house ? I am afi’aid 
we cannot do so without a jump or two; all we can 
do is to show that they are jumps which language 
herself is fond of taking, and which therefore we 
must not shirk, if we wish to ride straight after her. 

, W^eU, then, the first, jump wliich language fre¬ 
quently takes is this, that instead of using a noun 
with a qualifying adjective, such as white-house, 
the noun by itself is used without any such quali¬ 
fication. This can, of course, be done with very 
prominent words only, words wliich are used so 
often, and which express ideas so constantly present 
to the mind of the speaker, that no mistake is 
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likely to arise. In English, ' the House ’ is used 
for the House of Commons ; in later Latin ‘domus’ 
was used for the House of God. Among fishermen 
in Scotland ‘fish’ means salmon. In Greek Xi'Bof, 
stone, in the feminine, is used for the magnet, ori¬ 
ginally Xidof, while the masculine X/Ooj 

means a stone in general. In Cornwall, ore by itself 
means copper ore only, while tin ore is called black 
tin. In times, therefore, when the whole attention 
of Cornwall was absorbed hy mining and smelting, 
and when smelting-houses were most likely the only 
large buildings that seemed to deserve the name 
of houses, there is nothing extraordinary in tsAey 
or dzhyi, even without vAdden, white, having be¬ 
come the recognised name for smelting-houses. 

But now comes a second jump, and again one 
that can he proved to have been a very favourite one 
with many languages. When people speaking dif¬ 
ferent languages live together in the same conntiy, 
they frequently, in adopting a foreign term, add to it, 
by way of interpretation, the word that corresponds 
to it in their own language. Thus Portsmouth is 
a name half Latin and halt English, Portus was 
the Eoman name given to the harbour. This was 
adopted by the Saxons, but intei^preted at the same 
time by a Saxon word, viz. mouth, which really 
means harbour. This iuterpretation was hardly in¬ 
tentional, but arose naturally. Port first became a 
kind of proper name, and then mouth was added, 
so that ' the mouth of Port,’ i. e. of the place called 
Poi'tus hy the Eomans, became at last Portsmouth. 
But this does not satisfy the early historians, and, 
as happens so frequently when there is anything 
corrupt ill language, a legend springs up almost 
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spontaneously to remove all doubts and difficulties. 
Thus we read in the venerable Saxon Chronicle 
under the year 501, ‘that Port came to Britain 
with his two sons, Bieda and Maegla, with two 
ships, and their place was called Portsmouth ; and 
they slew a British . man, a very noble man h’ Such 
is the growth of legends, ay, and in many cases, 
the growth of history. 

Formed on the same principle as Portsmouth we 
find such words as Hayle-river, the Cornish lial by 
itself meaning salt marsh, moor, or estuary; Tre- 
’ville or Trou-^ille, where the Celtic tre, town, is 
explained by the French ville; the Cotsvjold Hdls, 
where the Celtic word cot, wood, is explained by the 
Saxon wold or wecdd, a wood. In Dun-bar-ton, the 
Celtic word dun, hill, is explained by the Saxon bar 
for hyrig, burg, ton being added to form the name 
of the town that rose up under the protection of the 
hill-castle. In Penhoto the same process has been 
suspected ; how, the German Hdhe^ expressing nearly 
the same idea as pen, head. In Constantine, in Corn¬ 
wall, one of the large stones with rock-basins is called 
the MSn-roch ® rock being' simply the interpretation 
of the Cornish m 6 n. 

If then we suppose that in exactly the same 
manner the people of Cornwall spoke of Tshey- 


’ ‘ Saxon CUronicIe,’ ed. Earle, p. 14, and his note, Preface, 
p. ix* 

^ This how^ according to Prof. EaiiSj appears again in the //oe, 
a high down at Pljinouth, near the citadel; in Hooton (Clieslm'e}^ 
^ in HowgalBy IImm 0/ and other local names. See also Halli- 
wellj s. V. HoeSj and Hogh; Kemble's ^ Codex Diplomaticns/ Nos* 
563, 66 s, 7 ^ 4 ' 

^ Hunt, voh i. p* 187* 
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houses, or Dshyi-houses, is it so very extraordinary 
that this hybrid word should at last have been in¬ 
terpreted as Jeio-houses or Jewd houses f I do not 
say that the history of the word can be traced 
through ah its phases with the same certainty as 
that of Marazion; all I maintain is that, in ex¬ 
plaining its history, no step has been admitted that 
cannot be proved by sufficient evidence to be in 
strict keeping with the well-known movements, or, 
if it is respectful to say so, the well-known antics 
of language. 

Tims vanish the Jews from Cornwall; but there ‘ 
still remain the Saracens. One is surprised to meet 
with Saracens in the West of England; still more, 
to hear of them having worked in the tin mines, 
like the Jews, According to some writers, however, 
Saracen is only another name for Jews, though no 
explanation is given why this detested name should 
have been applied to the Jews in Cornwall, and 
nowhere else. This view is held, for instance, by 
Carew, wlio writes ;—‘ The Cornish maintain these 
works to have been very ancient, and first wrought 
by the Jews with pickaxes of holm, box, hartshorn; 
they prove this by the names of those places yet 
enduring, to wit, A.ttall-Sarazin (or, as in some 
etlitions, Sazarin); in English, the Jews’ Offcast.’ 

Camden (p. 69) says ' We are taught from Dio- ^ 
dorus and ffilthicus, that the ancient Britons had ' 
worked hard at the mines, but the Saxons and 
Normans seem to have neglected them for a long 
time, or to have employed the labour of Arabs or 
Saracens, for the inhabitants call deserted shafts, 
A-ttaUi-SaTasiu, i. e. the leavings of the Saracens.’ 

Thus then we have not only the Saracens in Com- 
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wall admitted as simply a matter of history, hut their 
presence actually used in order to prove that the 
Saxons and Normans neglected to work the mine’s 
in the West of England. 

A still more ciroumstantial accoimt is given by 
Hals, as quoted by Grilbert in his Parocliial History 
of Cornwall. Here we are told that King Henry HI, 
by proclamation, let out all Jews in his dominions at 
a certain rent to such as would poll and rifle them, 
and amongst others to his brother Hichard, King 
of the Homans, who, after he had plundered their 
^estates, committed their bodies, as his slaves, to 
lahonr in the tin-mines of Cornwall; the memory 
of whose workings is stdl preserved in the names 
of several tin works, called Toivle Sarasin, and cor¬ 
ruptly Attall Saracen; i, e, the refuse or outcast of 
Saracens; that is to say, of those Jews descended 
from Sarah and Abraham. Other works were called 
Whele Etherson (alias Ethewon), the Jews' Works, 
or Unbelievers’ Works, in Cornish. 

Here we see how history is made; and if our 
inquiries led to no other result, they would still be 
useful as a warning against putting implicit faith 
in the statements of writers who are separated 
by several centiu'ies from the events they are re¬ 
lating. Here we have men like Oarew and Camden, 
both highly cultivated, learned, and conscientious, 
and yet neither of them hesitating, in a work of 
historical character, to assert as a fact, what, after 
making every allowance, can only be called a very 
bold guess. Have we any reason to suppose that 
' Herodotus and Thucydides, when speaking of the 
original abodes of the various races of Greece, ot 
their migrations, their wars and final settlements, 

VOL. III. Y 
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had better evidence before them, or were more 
cautious in using their evidence, than Camden and 
Carew ? And is it likely that modern scholars, how¬ 
ever learned and however careful, can ever arrive 
at really satisfactory results by sifting and arranging 
and re-arranging the ethnological statements of the 
ancients, as to the original abodes or the later 
migrations of Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians, Thracians, 
Macedonians, and Illyrians, or even of Dorians, 
yEolians, and lonians 1 What is Oarew's evidence 
in support of his statement that the Jews first 
worked the tin mines of Cornwall 1 Simply thd 
sayings of the people in Cornwall, who support 
their sa.yings by the name given to deserted mines, 
Attall Sarazin. Now admitting that Attall Sarazin, 
or Attall Sazarin, meant the refuse of the Saracens, 
how is it possible, in cold blood, to identify the 
Saracens with Jews, and where is there a tittle of 
evidence to prove that the Jews were the first to 
work these mines,—mines, be it remembered, which, 
according to the same Carew, were certainly worked 
before the beginning of our era ? 

But leaving the Jews of the time of Nero, let 
xis examine the more definite and more moderate 
statements of Hals and Gilbert. According to them, 
the deserted shafts are called by a Cornish name 
meaning the refuse of the Saracens, because, as late 
as the tbirteentb century, tlie Jews were sent to 
work in these mines. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
prove a negative, and to show that no Jews ever 
worked in the mines of Cornwall. All that can be 
done, in a case like this, is to show that no one 
has produced an atom of evidence in support of 
Mr. Gilbert’s opinion. The Jews were certainly Ul- 
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treated, plundered, tortured, and exiled during the 
reign of the Plantagenet kings; but that they were 
sent to the Cornish mines, no contemporary writer 
has ever ventured to assert. The passage in Matthew 
Paris, to which Mr. Gilbert most likely alludes, says 
the very contrary of what he dmws from it. Matthew 
Paris says that Henry III extorted money from the 
Jews, and that when they petitioned for a safe- 
conduct, in order to leave England altogether, he 
sold them to his brother Hichard, ‘ ut quos Hex ex- 
coriaverafc, Comes evisceraret’.’ But this selling of 
’the Jews meant no more than that, in return for 
money advanced him by his brother, the Earl of 
Cornwall, the King pawned to him, for a number 
of years, the taxes, legitimate or illegitimate, which 
could be extorted from the Jews. That this was 
the real meaning of the bargain between the King 
and his brother, the Earl of Cornwall, can be proved 
by the document printed in Eymer’s ' Foedera,’ vol. 
h P- 543. ‘ Ds Judseis Comiti Cornubise assignatis, 
pro solutione pecunise sibi a Eege dehitse^.' Anyhow, 
there is not a single word about the Jews having 
■ been sent to Cornwall, or having had to work in 
the mines. On the contrary, Matthew Paris says, 
Comes pepercit us, ‘ the Earl spared, them.’ 

After thus looking in vain for any truly historical 
evidence in support of Jewish settlements in Corn¬ 
wall, 1 suppose they may in future he safely treated 
as a ‘verbal myth,’ of which there are more indeed 
in different chapters of history, both ancient and 
modem, than is commonly supposed. As in Com- 
’ wall the name of a market has given rise to the 


^ Matthew Paris, Opera, ed. Wats, p, 902- 
^ See * Reymeri Foedem/ a.d, 1255, tom. I p. 543. 
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fable of Jewish settlements, the name of another 
marlcet in Finland led to the belief that there were 
Turks settled in that northern country. Abo, the 
ancient capital of Finland, was called Tiirhu, which 
is the Swedish word torg, market. Adam of Bremen, 
enumerating the various tribes adjoining the Baltic, 
mentions Turd among the rest, and these Tvvci 
were by others mistaken for Turks 

Even after such myths have been laid open to 
the very roots, there is a strong tendency not to 
drop them altogether. Thus Mr. H. Merivale is far 
too good an histoiian to admit the presence of Jews 
in Cornwall as far back as the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem®. He knows there is no evidence for it, and 
he would not repeat a mere fable, however plausible. 
Yet Marazion and the Jews’ houses evidently linger 
in his memory, and he throws out a hint that they 
may find an historical explanation in the fact that 
under the Plantagenet kings the Jews commonly 
farmed or wrought the mines. Is there any con¬ 
temporary evidence even for this ? I do not think 
so. Dr. Borlase, indeed, in his * Natural History of 
Cornwair (p. ipo), says, ‘In the time of Kmg John, 
I find the product of tin in this countv very incon¬ 
siderable, tire right of working for tin being as yet 
wholly in the King, the property of tinners precarious 
and unsettled, and what tin wms raised was engrossed 
and managed by the Jews, to the great regret of the 
barons and their vassals.’ It is a pity that Dr. Bor- 
lase should not have given his authority, but there 

^ See Atkm Bremensis’ ‘ De Situ Danise,’ ed. Lindenbrach, p., 
136 ; Buckle's ‘ History of Civilization,’ vol. i. p. 275. 

® Carew, ‘Surv’ey’ (ed. 1602), p, 8 ; ‘and perhaps under one of 
those Flavians, tlie Jewish workmen made here their first arrival.’ 
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is little doubt tliat he simply quoted from Carew. 
Carew tells how the Cornish gentlemen boiTowed 
money from the merchants of London, giving them tin 
as security (p. 14) ; and though he does not call the 
merchants Jews, yet he speaks of them as usurers, and 
reproves their 'cut throate and abominable dealing.' 
He continues afterwards, speaking of the same usurers 
(p, 16), ‘After such time as the Jewes by their ex¬ 
treme dealing had worne themselves, first out of the 
love of the Enghsh inhabitants, and afterwards out 
of the land itselfe, and so left the mines unwrought, 
‘it hapned, that certaine gentlemen, being lords of 
seven titliings in Blackmoore, whose grounds wfere 
best stored wdth this minerall, grewe desirous to 
renew tins benefit,’ Ac. To judge from several in¬ 
dications, this is really the passage which Dr. Borlase 
had before him when writing of the Jews as en- 
gi’ossing and managing the tin that was raised, and 
in that ease neither is Carew a contemporary witness, 
nor would it follow from what he says that one single 
Jew ever set foot on Cornish sod, or that any Jews ever 
tasted the actual bitterness of working in the mines. 

Having thus disposed of the Jews, we now turn 
to the Saracens in Cornwall. We shall not enter 
upon the curious and comphcated history of that 
name. It is enough to refer to a short note in 
^Gibbonin order to show that Saracen was a name 

^ Girton, chap, i, ‘ The name which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny 
in a more confined, by Ammianus and Procopius in a larger sense, 
has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
obscurely from the village of Saraka, more plausibly from the 
Arabic words, wiiicb signify a thievisk character, or Oriental situa¬ 
tion. Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies is 
refuted by Ptolemy, who expressly remarks the western and 
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known to Greeks and Komans, long before tbe rise 
of Islam, but never applied to the Jews by any 
writer of authority, not even by those who saw in 
the Saracens ‘ the children of Sarah/ 

Wliat then, it may be asked, is the origin of the 
expression A tied SetTazin in Cornwall % Attcd, or 
Atal, is said to be a Cornish word, the Welsh Adhail, 
and means refuse, waste As to Sarazin, it is most 
hkely another Cornish word, which, by a meta- 
morpbic process, has been slightly changed in order 
to yield some sense intelligible to Saxon speakers. 
We find in Cornish tarad, meaning a piercer, a ‘ 
borer; and, in another form, tardar is distinctly 
used, together with axe and hammer, as the name 
of a mining implement. The Latin taratrum, Gr. 
TepeTpov, Fr. tariere, all come from the same source. 
If from tarad we form a plural, we get taradion. 
In modern Cornish we find that d sinks down to s, 
which would give us taras^, and plural tarasion. 
Next, the final I of atal may, like several final /’s 
in tbe closely allied language of Britany*, have in¬ 
fected tbe initial t of tarasion, and changed it to 
ih, which th, again, would, in modem Cornish, aink 
down to Thus atal tliarasion might have been 

southern position of the Sai'acensj then an obseure tribe on the 
borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot therefore allude to any 
'iiaiimal clmracter ; and, since it was imported by strangers, it * 
must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign language/ 

‘ See E, Williams, ^ Lexicon Comii, Biitannicum,' s, v, 

may be given as a rale, without exceptiou, that words 
ending with t or d in W^elsh or Briton, do, if they exist in Cornish, 
^.’ turn t or d to 5/ — Norris, voh ii, p. 237, 

^ 'The frequent use of th instead of s shows that (in Cornish) 
the sound was not so definite as in English/ — Ibid, voL ii, p. 224. 
Another explanation of Aikil SdT’azifi has been suggested by an 
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intended for the refuse of the borings, possibly the 
refuse of the mines, but pronounced in Saxon fashion 
it might readily have been mistaken for the Atal or 
refuse of the Sarasion or Saracens. 


> POSTSCRIPT. 

The essay on the presence of Jews in Cornwall has given rise to 
much controversy, and as I republish it here without any important 
alterations, 1 feel it incnmbent to say a few words in answer to the 
objections that have been brought forward against it. No one^ I 
think, can read my essay without perceiving that what I question 
is not the presence of single Jews in Cornvvall, but the migration 
of large numbers of Jews into the extreme West of Britain, 
whether at the time of the Phcenicians, or at the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or under the Flavian princes, or even at 
a later time. The Bev, Dr. Bannister in a paper on ^ the Jews in 
Cornwall,’ pubbshed in tlie JonruEsl of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, 1867, does indeed represent me as having maintained 
* that one single Jew never set foot on Cornish soil F But if my 
readers will refer to the passage thus quoted from my essay by Dx\ 
Bannister, tliey will see that it was not meant in that sense. In 
the passage thus quoted witli inverted commas \ I simply argued 
that from certain words used by Carew, on which great stress had 
been laid, it would not even follow ^ that one single Jew ever set 
foot on Cornish soil,* which surely is very different from saying that 
I maintained that no single Jew ever set foot on Cornish soil. It 
would indeed be the most extraordinaiy fact if Cornwall had never 
been visited by Jew^s. If it were so, Cornwall would stand alone^ 


eminent Cornish scholar : ‘1 should explain he widtes ,'m 

from saratin^ a !Med. Lat, saritini^j cf. ea>-saritumj ex-saritare in 
Diez, E. W. ii, 2S3, s, v, E&sarL Atal cannot be W. adhaiL I 
would identify it with the Fr. aUellCy splint. It occurs in O, 427 
meaning fallow^’’ Atal saraidn I should explain as dug-up 
s})!inters or sliinglCj” and towie (toll) sarazin as a dng*up hole- 
or excavation,” ^ 

^ See p. 325,1, 21, 
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as far as sucli an immuuitj is concerned, among al] tlie countries of 
Europe. But it is one thing for Jews to be scattered about in towns^ 
or even for one or two Jews to have actually worked in tin mmes, 
and quite another to speak of towns receiving Hebrew name^ in 
CoruAvallj and of deserted tin mines being called the workings of 
the Jews. To explain such startling facts, if facts they be, a kind of 
Jewish exodus to Cornwall had to be admitted, and was admitted 
as long as such names as Marazion and Attal Sarazln were ac- 
ce2>te<;l in their traditional meaning. My own opinion was tliat 
these names bad given rise to the assumed presence of Jews in 
Corn wail, and not that the presence of Jews in Cornwali had given 
rise to these names. 

If therefore it could be proved that some Je^visli families had 
been settled in Corjiwall in very early times, or tliat a few Jewisli * 
slaves liad been employed as miners, my tiieory would not at all be 
affected. But I must say that the attempts at proving even so 
much, have been far b'om successfub Surely the occurrence of Old 
Testament names among the people of Cornwall, such as Abraham, 
Joseph, or Solomon, (thei'e is a Solomon, Duke of Cornwall), does 
not prove tliat their bearers were Jews. Again, if we read in the 
time of Edward II that ^ John Peverel held Hametethy of Koger 
le Jen/ we may be iquite certain that U Jeu does not mean * the 
Jew,* and that in the time of Edward II no John Peverel held 
land of a Jew. Again, if in the time of Edward III we read of one 
^ Abraham, the tinner, who emijloyed 300 men in the sfrearn-works 
of Brodbok,’ it w^oiild require strpnger proof than the mere name to 
make us believe that this Abraham was a Jew. 

I had endeavoured to sliow that there was no evidence as to the 
Earl of Cornwall, the brother of Henry III, having employed Jews 
m the Cornisli mines, and had pointed out a passage from Eyiners 
Fcedeia where it is stated tliat the Earl spared them 
Dr. Bannister remarks : ^ TJiough we are told that he spai^ed them, 
might not this be similar to Joseph’s brethren sparing him—by' 
committing tlieh bodies as his slaves to w^ork in the tin mines? 

It might be so, no doubt, but we do not know it Again, Dr. 
Bannister remarks: ^Jerome tells us that when Titus took Jeru¬ 
salem, an incredible number of Jews were sold like horses, and 

History of tlie Exchequer/ LoodoD, 1711 , p. 168 ; < Et quod nuilus 
Jud®us receptetuT in aliqua Yilta sine speciali bcentia Regis, nisi in Villis illia 
in quibus Jud®i manere eonsuevorunt' (37 Henry HI). 
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dispersed over the face of the wliole earth* Tlie account given 
by Joseplius is, tliat of those spared after indiscriminate slaughter, 
some were dispersed through the provinces for the use of the 
theatres, as gladiators; others were sent to the Eg^tian mines, 
and otliei-s sold as slaves. If the Komans at this time worked the 
Cornish mines, why niaj not some have been sent here ?' I can 
only answer, as before ; they may liavc been, no donht, but we do 
pot know it. 

I iiad myself searclied veiy carefully for any documents that 
might prove the presence even of single Jews in Cornw^all, previous 
to the time when they i>vere banished the realm by Edward I, But 
my iiiquii'ies bad not proved more successful than tliose of my 
predecessoi^* Pearce, In his ^ Laws and Customs of the Stanaries," 

’ jmblished in London, 1725, shares the common belief that the Jews 
worked in the Cornish mines. ^ The tinnei’s/ he says (p* ii.), call 
the antient works by the name of the Working of the Jews, and it 
is most manifest, that there were Jews inhabiting here until 1291 ; 
and this they prove by the names yet enduring, viz. Attall Sarazin, 
in English, The Jews Feast/ But in spite of his strong belief in 
the presence of Jews in Cornwall, Pearce adds : ^ But whether they 
had libeidy to work and search for Tin, does not appear, because 
they bad their dwellings ehiefiy in great Towns and Cities j and 
being great Usurers, ^vere in that year banished out of England, to 
the number of 15,060, by the most noble Prince, Edward 1 / 

At last, however, with the kind assistance of Mr. Macray, I 
discovered a few real Jews in Cornwall in the third year of 
King John, 1202, viz. one Simon de Bena, one Beudone, tJw son 
of Samzielf and one Aaron. Some of their monetary transactions 
are recorded in the ^ Eotulus Cancellarii vel Antigrajjlmm Magni 
Rotuli Pipae de tertio anno Regni Regis Johann is’ (printed under 
the Direction of the Commissioners of the Public Records in 1863, 

1 96), and we have here not only their names as evidence of their 

Jevdsh origin, but they are actually spoken of as ^ 

Judeus" Their trausactions, however, are purely financial, and do 
not lead us to suppose tliat the Jews in order to make tin con¬ 
descended, in the time of King John or at any other time, to the 
drudgery of working in tin mines. 
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XY. 

THE 

INSULATION OE ST. MICHAEUS ¥OUNT\ 

S T. Micliael’s Mount in Cornwall is so well known 
to most people, either by sight or from report, 
that a description of its peculiar features may be 
deemed almost superfluous ; but in order to start fair 
I shall quote a short account from the pen of an 
eminent geologist, Mr. Pengelly, to whom I shall 
have to refer frequently in the course of this paper, 
‘ St, Michael’s Mount in Cornwall,’ he says, ‘ is an 
island at very high wmter, and, with rare exceptions, 
a peninsula at very low water. The distance from 
Marazion Cliif, the nearest point of the mainland, to 
spring-tide high-water mark on its own strand, is 
about 1680 feet. The total isthmus consists of the 
outcrop of highly inclined Devonian slate and asso¬ 
ciated rocks, and in. most cases is covered with a thin 
layer of gravel or sand. At spring-tides, in still 
weather, it is at high-ivater about twelve feet below, 
and at low-water six feet above, the sea level. In 
fine weather it is dry from four to five hours every 
tide ; but occasionally, during very stormy weather 
and neap tides, it is impossible to cross from the 
mainland for two or three days together. 

‘ The Mount is an outlier of granite, measuring at 


® Read before the Ashmolcan Society, Oxford, Nov. 25,1867. 
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its base about five furlongs in circumference, and 
rising to tbe beigbt of 195 feet above mean tide. At 
high-water it plunges abruptly into the sea, except 
on the north or landward side, where the granite 
comes into contact with slate. Here there is a small 
plain occupied by a village. .... Tbe country im¬ 
mediate! v behind or north of the town of Marazion 
consists of Devonian strata, traversed by traps and 
elvaiis, and attains a considerable elevation.’ 

At the Meeting of the British Association in 1865, 
Mr. Peugelly, in a paper on ' The Insulation of St. 

' Michael’s Mount in Cornwall,’ rnaintained that the 
change which converted that Mount from a pro¬ 
montory into an island must have taken place, not 
only within the human period, but since Cornwall 
was occupied by a people speaking the Coinish 
language. As a proof of this somewhat startling 
assertion, be adduced tbe ancient British name of 
St. Michael’s Mount, signifying the Hoar rock in the 
wood. iNobody would think of applying such a name 
to the Mount in its present state ; and as we know 
that during the last 2000 years the Mount has been 
as it is now, an island at high, and a promontory at 
low tide, it would indeed seem to follow that its 
name must have been framed before the destruction 
of the ancient forest by which it was once surrounded, 

, and before the separation of the Mount from the 
mainland. 

Sir Heniy James, in a ‘ Note on the Block of Tin 
di'edged in Falmouth Harbour,’ asserts, it is true, 
that there are trees growing on the Mount in sufficient 
numbers to have justified the ancient descriptive 
name of ‘The Hoar rock in the woodbut though 
there are traces of trees visible on the engravings 
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published a liiindred years ago, in Dr. Borlase’s 
‘Antiquities of Cornwall/ these are most likely due 
to artistic embellishment only. At present no writer 
will discover in St. Michael’s Mount what could fairly 
be called either trees or a wood, even in Cornwall. 

That the geographical change from a promontory 
into a real island did not take place during the last' 
2000 years, is proved by the description which 
Diodorus Siculus, a little before the Christian eia, 
gives of St. Michaels Mount. ‘ The inhabitants of 
the promontory of Belerium,’ he says (lib. v. c. 22), 

‘ were hospitable, and, on account of their intei'course ' 
with strangers, eminently civilized in their habits. 
These are the people who work the tin, which they 
melt into the form of astragali, and then carry it to 
an island in front of Britain, called Ictis. This island 
is left dry at low tide, and they then transport the 
tin in carts from the shore. Here the traders buy it 
from the natives, arrd carry it to Gaul, over which it 
travels on horseback in aborrt thirty days to the 
mouths of the Bhone.’ That the island - of Ictis, 
described by Diodorus, is St. Michael’s Morurt, seems, 
to say the least, very probable, and was at last 
admitted even by the late Sir G. C. Lewds. In fact 
the description which Diodorus gives arrswers so 
completely to what St. Michael’s Mount is at the 
present day, that few would deny that if the Mount , 
ever was a ‘ Hoar rock in the w-ood,’ it must have 
been so before the time of which Diodorus speaks, 
that IS, at least before the last 2000 years. The nine 
apparent reasons why St. Michael’s Mount cannot be 
the Iktis of Diodorus, and their refutation, may be 
seen in H/Ir. Pengelly’s paper ‘ On the Insulation of 
St. Michael’s Mount,’ p. 6 , seq. 
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Mr. Pengelly proceeded to show that the geo¬ 
logical change which converted tlie promontory 
into an island may he due to two causes. First, it 
may have taken place in consequence of the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea. This would demand a belief that at 
least 20,000 years ago Cornwall was inhabited by 
.men who spoke Cornish. Secondly, this change may 
have taken place by a general subsidence of tlie land, 
and this is the opinion adopted by Mr, Pengelly. 
No exact date was assigned to this subsidence, but 
Mr. Pengelly finished by expressing his decided 
’ opinion that, subsequent to a period when Cornwall 
was inhabited by a race speaking a Celtic language, 
St. Michaers Mount was ‘ a hoar rock in the wood,’ 
and has since become insulated by powerful geological 
changes. 

In a more recent paper read at the Foyal Institu¬ 
tion {April 5, 1867), Mr. Pengelly has somewhat 
modified his opinion. Taking for granted that at 
some time or other St. Michael’s Mount was a penin¬ 
sula and not yet an island, he calculates that it must 
have taken 16,800 years before the coast line could 
have receded from the Mount to the present cliffs. 
He arrives at this result by taking the retrocession of 
the cliffs at ten feet in a centuiy, tlie distance between 
the Moimt and the mainland being at piesent 1680 
, feet. 

If, however, the severance of the Mount from the 
mauiland was the result, not of retrocession, but of 
the subsidence of the country — a rival theory which 
Mr. Pengelly still admite as possible—the former 
calculation would fail, and the only means of fixing 
the date of this severance would be supplied by the 
remains found in the forests that were carried down 
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by that subsidence, and wliich are supposed to belong 
to the mammoth era. This mammoth era, we are 
told, is anterior to the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
and the kitchenmiddens of Denmark, for in neither 
of these have any remains of the mammoth been dis¬ 
covered. The mammoth, in fact, did not outlive the 
age of bronze, and before the end of that age, there-, 
fore, St. Michael’s Mount must be supposed to have 
become an island. 

In all these discussions it is taken for granted that 
St. Michael’s Mount was at one time unquestionably 
a ‘ hoar rock in the wood,’ and that the land between ' 
the Mount and the mainland was once covered bv a 
forest which extended along the whole of the sea¬ 
board. That there are submerged forests along that 
seaboard is attested by sufficient geological evidence; 
but I have not been able to discover any proof of the 
unbroken continuity of that shore-forest, stdl less of 
the presence of vegetable remains in the exact localify 
which is of interest to us, viz. between the Mount and 
the mainland. It is true that Dr. Eorlase discovered 
the remains of trunks of trees on the lotli of January, 
1757 ; but he tells us that these forest trees were not 
found round the Mount, but midway betwixt the 
piem of St. Michael’s Mount and Penzance, that is to 
say, about one mile distant from the Mount; also, 
that one of them was a willow-tree with the hark on 
it, another a hazel-branch with the bark still fat and 
glossy. The place where these trees were found was 
three hundred yards below full sea-mark, where the 
water is twelve feet deep when the tide is in. 

Carew, also, at an earlier date, speaks of roots of 
mighty trees found in the sand about the Mount, but 
without giving the exact place. Lelant {1533-40) 
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knows of ‘ Spere Heddesj Axis for Warre, and Swerdes 
of Copper wi appid np in lynist, scant perishid,’ that 
had been found of late years near the Mount, in St. 
Hilary s parish, in tin works; but he places the land 
that had been devoured of the sea between Penzance 
and Mousehole, i.e. more than two miles distant from 
the Mount. 

The value of this kind of geological evidence must 
of course be determined by geologists. It is quite 
possible that the remains of trunks of trees may still 
be found on the very isthmus between the Mount and 
’ the mainland ; but it is, to say the least, curious that, 
even in the absence of such stringent evidence, geolo¬ 
gists should feel so confident that the Mount once 
stood on the mainland, and that exactly the same 
persuasion should have been shared by people long 
before the name of geology was known. There is a 
powerful spell in popular traditions, against which 
even men of science are not always proof, and it is 
just possible that if the tradition of the ‘ hoar rock in. 
the wood/ had not existed, no attempts would have 
been made to explain the causes that severed St. 
Michael’s. Mount from the mainland. But even then 
the question remains. How was it that people quite 
guiltless of geology should have framed the popular 
name of the Mount, and the popular tradition of its 
former connection with the mainland 1 Heaving, 
therefore, for the present all geological evidence out 
of view, it will be an interesting inquiry to find out, 
if possible, how people .that could not have been 
swayed by any geological theories, should have been 
led to believe in the gradual insulation of St. MichaeTs 
Mount. 

The principal argument brought forward by non- 
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geological writers in support of the former existence 
of a forest surrounding the Mount, is the Cornish 
name of St. Michael’s Mount, Cara dowse in coivse, 
which in Cornish is said to mean ‘ the hoar rock in 
the wood.’ In his paper read before the British 
Association at Manchester, Mr. Pengelly adduced that 
very name as irrefragable evidence that Cornish, i.a 
a Celtic language, an Ar3^an language, was spoken in 
the extreme west of Europe about 20,000 years ago. 
In liis more recent paper Mr. Pengelly has given up 
this position, and he considers it improbable that any 
philologer could now give a trustworthy translation ' 
of a language spoken 20,000 years ago. This may 
be or not ; but before we build any hypothesis on 
that Cornish name, the first question which an his¬ 
torian has to answer is clearly this 

What authority is there for that name ? Where 
does it occur for the first time ? and does it really 
mean what it is supposed to mean f 

Now the first mention of the Cornish name, as far 
as I am aware, occurs in Pichard Carew’s ‘ Survey of 
Cornwall,’ wdiich was published in 1602. It is true 
that Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ appeared earlier, in 1586, 
and that Camden (p. 72), too, mentions ‘the Mods 
Michaelis, Dinsol ohm, ut in libro Landavensi habetur, 
incohs Careg Cotose\ i. e. nipis cana.’ But it will be 
seen that he leaves out the most important part of, 
the old name, nor can there be much doubt that ' 
Camden received his information about Cornwall 
direct from Carew, before Carew’s ‘ Survey of Corn¬ 
wall’ was pubhshed. 


^ ’ In Gongli’s edition of Camden the name is given ‘Careg cowse 
111 dowse, i.e. the heavy rock in the wood.’ 
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After speaking of ‘ the conn trie of Lionesse which 
the sea hath ravined from Cornwall betweene the 
lands end and the Isles of Scilley/ Carew continues 
(p. 3), ‘ Moreover, the ancient name of Saint Michaels 
Mount was Cara-clov)se in Coivse, in English, The 
hoare Eocke in the Wood; which now is at everie 
tjoud incompassed by the Sea, and yet at some low 
ebbes, rootes of mightie trees are chscryed in the sands 
about it. The like overflowing hath happened in 
Plymmouth Haven, and divers other places.^ Now 
while in this place Carew gives the name Cara-clowse 
> in Ooivse, it is very important to remark that on 
page 154 he speaks of it again as ‘Cara Coivz in 
Clowze, that is, the hoare rock in the wood.’ 

The original Cornish name, whether it was Cara 
dowse in Cowse, or Cara Cowz in Clowze, cannot be 
traced back beyond the end of the sixteenth century, 
for the Cornish Pilchard song: in which the name like- 
wise occurs is much more recent, at least in that form 
in which we possess it. The ti'adition, liowever, that 
St. Michael’s Mount stood in a forest, and even the 
Saxon designation, ‘ the Hoar rock in the wood,’ can 
be followed up to an eai’her date. 

At least 125 years before Carew’s time, WiUiam of 
Worcester, though not mentioning the Cornish name, 
not only gives the Mount the name of ‘ Hoar rock of 
the wood,’ but states distinctly that St. Michael’s 
• Mount was foimerly six miles distant from the sea, 
and suri'otmded by a dense forest; ‘ peedictus locus 

OPACISSIMA PRTMO CLAUDEBATUE SYLVA, AE OCEANO 
MiLTARiBUS DiSTANS SEX.’ As William of Worcester 
> never mentions the Cornish name it is not likely that 
his statement should merely he derived from the sup¬ 
posed meaning of Cara Cowz in Clowze, and it is but 

VOL. m. z 
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fair to admit that he may have drawn from a safer 
source of information. We must therefore inquire 
more closely into the credibility of this important 
witness. Ue is an important witness, for, if it were 
not for him, I believe we should never have heard 
of tlie insulation of St. Michael’s Mount at all. The 
passage in question occurs in W^illiam of Worcester.s 
Itinerary, the original MS. of which is preserved in 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge. It was printed 
at Cambridge by James Nasmith in the year i77^j 
from the original MS., but, as it would seem, without 
much care. Wilham Botoner, or, as he is commonly' 
called, William of Worcester, was bom at Bristol in 
1415, and educated at Oxford about 1434. He was 
a member of the Aula Cervina, which at that time 
belonged to Balliol College. His Itinerarium is dated 
1478. It hardly deserves the grand title which it 
bears, * Itinerarium, sive liber memorabilium Will. W. 
in viagio de Bristol usque ad montem St. Micbaelis,’ 
It is not a book of travels in our sense of the word, 
and it was hardly destined for the public in the form 
in which we possess it. It is simply a note-book in 
which William entered anything that interested him 
during his journey, and it contains not only his own 
observations, bnt all sorts of extracts, copies, notices, 
thrown together without any connecting thread. He 
hardly tells us that he has arrived at St. Michael’s 
Moimt before be begins to copy a notice which he 
found posted up in the church. -This notice informed 
all comers that Pope Gregory had remitted a third of 
their penances to all who should visit this churcli and 
give to it benefactions and alms. It can be fully 
proved that this notice, which was intended to attract 
pilgrims and visitors, repeats ipsissimis verbis the 
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chaxter of Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, who exempted 
the church and convent from all episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion. This was in the year 1088, when St. MichaeTs 
Mount was handed over by Robert, Earl of Mortain, 
half-brother of William the Conqueror, to the abbey 
of St. Michel in Normandy. This charter may be 
seen in Dr. Oliver’s ‘ Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis,’ 
1846. The passage copied by William of Worcester 
from a notice in the church of St. Michael’s Mount 
occurs at the end of the original charter : ‘ Et omni- 
hits illis qui illam ecclesiam sids cum heneficiis 
demosinis expetierint et visitaverint, teo'tiam partem 
penitentiarvjin condonamus! 

Though it is not quite correct to say that this con¬ 
donation was gi’anted by Pope Gregory, yet it is 
perfectly true that it was granted by the Bishop of 
Exeter at the command and exhortation of the 
Pope, ' Jussione et exhortatione domini rmierentissimi 
GregoriV The date also given by William, 1070, 
cannot be correct, for Gregory occupied the papal 
throne from 1073-86. It was Gregory VII, not 
Gregory VI, as printed by Dr. Oliver. 

Immediately after this memorandum in William’s 
diary we meet with certain notes on the apparitions 
of St. Michael. He does not say from what source 
he takes his information on the subject, but we may 
suppose that he either repeated what he heard from 
the monks in conversation, or that he copied from 
some MS. in their library. In either case it is start- 
lin g to read that there was an apparition of the 
Archangel St. Michael in Mount Tumha, formerly 
' called the Tlore-roch in the wodd. St. Michael seems 
indeed to have paid frequent visits to his worship¬ 
pers, if we may trust the ‘ Chronicon apparitionum 
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et gestonim S. Michaelis Archangeli/ published by 
Mich. Maveus, in 1632. Yet his Tisits were not 
made at random, and even Maveus finds it difficult 
to substantiate any apparition of St. Michael so far 
north as Cornwall, except by invectives against the 
imj^udentict et ignovantia of protestant heretics who 
dared to doubt such occurrences. '■ 

But this short sentence of William contains one 
word which is of great importance for our purposes. 
He says that * the Hore-rock in the wodd ’ was for¬ 
merly called Tumha. Is there any evidence for this 1 
Tlie name Tumha, as far as w^e know, belonged 
originally to Mont St. Michel in Normandy. There 
a famous and far better authenticated apparition 
of St. Michael is related to have taken place in 
the year 70S, which led to the building of a church 
and monastery by Autbert, Bishop of Avranches. 
The church was built in close imitation of the church 
of St. Michael in Mount Garganus in Apulia, which 
had been founded as early as 493 If therefore 
William of Worcester relates an apparition of St. 
Michael in Cornwall at about the same date, in 710, 
it is clear that Mont St. Michel in Normandv has here 
been confounded by him with St. Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall. In order to explain this strange confusion, 
and the consequences which it entailed, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind the peculiar relations wliigh 
existed between the two ecclesiastical estabbshments, 
perched the one on the island rock of St. Michel ia 
Normandy, the other on St. Michael’s Mount in Corn¬ 
wall. In physical structure there is a curious resem¬ 
blance between the two mounts. Both are granite ‘ 


^ ^ Baroiiil Annales/ anno 493. 
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islands, and both so near the coast tliat at low water 
a dry passage is open to them from the mainland. 
The Mount on the Norman coast is larger and more 
distant from the coast than St. Michael’s Mount, yet 
for all that their general likeness is very striking. 
Now Mont St. Michel was called Tumha at least as 
fiA- back as the tenth century. Mabillon, in his 
‘Annales Benedietini,’ voL ii. p. i8, quotes from an 
ancient author the following explanation of the name. 

' Now this place, to use the words of an ancient 
author, is called Tumha by the inhabitants, because, 
emerging as it were from the sands like a hill, it rises 
up by the space of 200 cubits, everywhere surrounded 
by the ocean; it is six miles distant from the shore, 
between the mouths of the rivers Segia and Senuna, 
six miles distant from Avranches, looking westward, 
and dividing Avranches from Britany. Here the sea 
by its recess allows twice a passage to the pious people 
who proceed to the threshold of St. Michael the 
Archangel.’ ‘ Hicigitur locus, ut verbis antiqui autoris 
utar, Tumha vocitatim ab incohs, ideo quod in morem 
tumuli, quasi ab arenis emergens, ad altum spatio 
nUCENTORU-M CUBITORUM porrigitur, OCEANO ONDI- 
QUE CINCTUS, SEX MILLIBUS AB ^STU OCEANT, inter 
ostia situs, ubi immergunt ae mari flumina Segia 
(See) et Senuna (Selure), ab Abrincatensi lube 
(Avranches) sex distans miUibus; oceaniim prospec- 
tans, Abrincatensem pagum dirim it a Britannia. 
Illic mare suo recessu devotis popnlis desideratmn 
bis prsebet iter petentibus limina beati ]\Iichaelis 
arcbangeli.’ 

This fixes Tumha as the name of Mont St. Michel 
before the tenth centuiy, for the ancient author from 
whom MabiUoii quotes wTote before the middle of 
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the tenth century, and before Duke Kicbard had 
replaced the priests of St. Michel by Benedictine 
monks. Tumha remained, in fact, the recognised 
name of the Norman Moimt, and has survived to the 
present day. The church and monastery there were 
called ‘ in mo?ite Tumha/ or ‘ ad duas Tumhas/ there 
being in reality two islands, the principal one callfed 
Tumha, the smaller Tumhella or Tumhellana. This 
name of Tumhellana was afterwards changed into 
tumha Jlelence, giving rise to various legends about 
Elaine, one of the heroines of the Arthurian cycle j 
nay, the name was cited by learned antiquarians as a 
proof of the ancient worship of Belus in these northern 
latitudes. 

The histoiy of Mont St. Michel in Normandy is 
well authenticated, particularly during the period 
which is of importance to us. Mabdlon, quoting 
from the chronicler who wrote before the middle of 
the tenth century, relates how Autbert, the Bishop of 
Avranches, had a vision, and after having been thrice 
admonished by St. Michael, proceeded to build on the 
summit of the Mount a church under the patronage 
of the Ai'changel. This was in 708, or possibly a 
few years earlier, if Pagius is right in fixing the 
dedication of tlie temple in 707 h Mabillon points out 
that tins chronicler says nothing as yet of the miracles 
related by later writers, particularly of the famous 
hole in the bishop’s skull, which it was believed 
St. Michael bad made when on exhorting him the third 
time to build his chui-ch, he gently touched him with 
Ids archangelic finger. In doing this the finger went 
through the skull, and left a hole. The perforated 
skull did not interfere with the bishop’s health, and it 
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was shown after his death as a valuable relic. The 
new church was dedicated by Autbert himself, and 
the day of the dedication (xvii Ealend. Novemb.) 
was celebrated, not only in France, but also in 
England, as is shown by a decree of the Synod held 
at Oxford in 1252. The further history of the 
church and monastery of St. Michel may be read 
with all its minute details in Mabillon, or in the 
‘Neustria Pia’ (p. 371), or in the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ 
(vol. ix. p. 517 E, 870 A.) Wliat is of interest to us is 
that soon after the Conquest, when the ecclesiastical 
propei'ty of England had fallen into the hands of her 
Norman conquerors, Eobert, Earl of Mortain and 
Cornwall, the half-brother of William the Conqueror, 
endowed the Norman with the Cornish Mount. A 
priory of Benedictine monks had existed on the 
Cornish Mount for some time, and had been riclily 
endowed in 1044 by Edward the Confessor. Nay, 
if we may trust the charter of Edward the Confessor, 
it would seem that, even at that time, the Cornish 
Mount and its priory had been granted by him to the 
Norman Abbey, for the charter is witnessed by 
Norman bishops, and its original is preseiwed in the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel. In that case William the 
Conqueror or his lialf-brother Eobert would oidy have 
restored the Cornish priory to its rightful owners, the 
) moixks of Mont St. Michel, who had well deserved 
the gratitude of the Conqueror by supplying him 
after the Conquest with six ships and a number of 
monks, destiued to assist in the restoration of eccle¬ 
siastical discipline iu England. After that time the 
Cornish priory shared the fate of other so-called alien 
priories or cells. The prior was bound to visit m 
person or by proxy the mother-house every year, and 
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to pay sixteen marks of sUver as an acknowledgment 
of dependence. Wlienever a war broke out between 
England and France the foreign priories were seized, 
though some, and among them the priory of St. 
Michael^s Mount, obtained in time a distinct corporate 
character, and dui'ing the reigns of Henry IV and 
Henry V were exempted from seizure during war. ‘ 

Under these circumstances we can well understand 
how in the minds of the monks, who spent their lives 
partly in the mother-house, partly in its dependencies, 
there was no very clear perception of any difference 
between the founders, benefactors, and patrons of these 
twin establishments. A monk brought up at Mont 
St. Michel would repeat as an old man the legends he 
had heard about St. Michel and Bishop Autbert, even 
though he was- ending his days in the priory of the 
Cornish Mount. Belies and books would likewise 
travel from one place to the other, and a charter 
originally belonging to the one might afterwards 
form part of the archives of another house. 

After these preliminaiy remarks let us iDok again 
at the niemoranda which William of Worcester made 
at St. Michaels Mount, and it will appear that what 
we anticipated has actually happened, and that a 
book originally belonging to Mont St. Michel in 
Nonnandy, and containing the early history of that 
monasteiy, was transferred (either in the original or in ' 
a copy) to Cornwall, and there used by WiUiam of 
Worcester in the heUef that it contained the early 
history of the Cornish Mount and the Cornish priory. 

The Memorandum of William of Worcester runs 
thus:-‘Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Tumba, 
antea vocata le Hore-rok in the wodd; et fuerunt 
tarn boscus quam prata et terra arabilis inter dictum 
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montem et insxilas Syllye, et foerunt 140 ecclesiEe 
parochiales inter istnm montem et Sylly submei’S®. 

‘ Prima apparicio Saneti Micliaelis in monte Gorgon 
in regno Apulim fait anno Christi 391. Secimda 
apparicio fuit circa annum domini 710 in Tumba in 
Comubia justa mare. 

^ ‘ Tertia apparicio Romae fuit; tempore Gregorii 
papse legitur accidisse: nam tempore magnse pesti- 
lencim, &c. 

‘ Quarta apparicio fuit in ierarchiis nostrorum 
anefelorum. 

) O 

‘ Spacium loci mentis Saneti Micbaelis est DUCBN- 

TOEUM CUBITOEUM UNOIQUE OCEANO CINCTUM, et 
religiosi monachi dicti loci. Abrincensis antistes 
Aubertus nomine, ut in lionore Saneti Micbaelis 
construeret .... predictus locus opacissima peimo 

CLAUDEBATUE SYLVA, AB OCEANO MILIARIBUS DISTANS 
SEX, aptissimam prsebens latebram ferarum, in quo 
loco olim comperimus monachos domino servientes.’ 

The text is somewhat corrupt and fragmentary, 
but may be translated as follows :— 

‘ The apparition of St. Michael in the Mount 
Tumba, formerly called the Hore-rock in the wodd; 
and there were a forest and meadows and arable Imid 
between the said mount and the Syllye Isles, and 
there were 140 parocliial churches swallowed by the 
’ sea between that mount and Sylly. 

‘The first apparition of St. Michael in Mount 
Gorgon in the Kingdom of Apulia was in the year 
391. The second apparition was about the year 710, 
in Tumba in Cornwall by the sea. 

‘ The third apparition is said to have happened at 
Borne in the time of Pope Gregory : for at the time 
of the great pestilence, &c. 
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' The fourth apparition was in the hierarchies of our 
angels. 

‘ The space of St. MichaeFs Mount is 200 cubits; it 
is eveiyrrhere surrounded by the sea, and there are 
religious monks of that place. The head of Abrinca, 
Aubertus by name, that he might erect a church ^ in 
honour of St. Michael. The aforesaid place was at fir.^t 
enclosed by a very dense forest, sis miles distant 
from the ocean, furnishing a good retreat for wild 
animals. In which place we heard that formerly 
monks serving the Lord,’ &c. 

The only way to explain this jrunhle is to suppose 
that William of Worcester made these entries in his 
diary while walking up and down in the church of 
St. ]\Iichaers Mount, and listening to one of the 
monks, reading to him from a MS. which had been 
brouglit from Normandy, and referred in reality to 
the early history of the Norman, but not of the 
Cornish Mount. The first Ime, ‘ Apparicio Sancti 
Michaelis in monte Tumba,’ was probably the title 
or the heading of the MS. Then William himself 
added, 'antea vocata le Hore-rok in the wodd,’ a 
name which he evidently heard on the spot, and which 
no doubt conveyed to him the impression that the 
rock had formerly stood in the midst of a wood. 
For instead of continuing Ins account of the appari¬ 
tions of St. Michael, he quotes a tradition in support < 
of the former existence of a forest surrounding the 
Mount. Only, strange to say, instead of producing 
the evidence which he produced afterwards in con- 


I Imve added church, for Mr. Muuro, who kindly collated this 
passage for me, informs me that the C.C.C. MS. gives distinctly 
(edcm where the editor has left a lacuna. 
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fijTQation of St. Micliaefs Mount havinsr been sur- 
rounded by a dense forest, he here gives the tradi¬ 
tion about Lionesse, the sunken land between the 
Land's End and the Scylly Isles. This is evidently 
a mistake, for no other winter ever supposed the 
simken land of Lionesse to have reached as far as 
* St. Michaefs Mount. 

Then follows the entry about the four apparitions 
of St. Michael. Here we must read ‘ in monte Gar- 
gano ' instead of ‘ in monte Gorgon.’ Opinions vary 
as to the exact date of the apparition in Mount 
Gai'ganus in the south of Italy, hut, 391 is certainly 
.far too early, and has to be changed into 491 or 493, 
In the second apparition aU is right, if we leave out 
‘in Cornuhia juxta mare,' which was added either by 
William or by the monk who was showing him the 
book. It refers to the w^ell-known apparition of St. 
Michael at Avranches. The third and foiu’th appari¬ 
tions are of no consequence to us. 

As we read on, we come next to Wdliam's own 
measurements, fixing the extent of St. Michael's 
Mount at two hundred cubits. After that we are 
met by a passage which, though it hardly construes, 
can be understood in one sense only, namely, as 
giving an account of the Abbey of St. Michel m' 
Horniandy. I suppose it is not too bold if I re- 
< cognise in Avhertus Authertics, and in Abinncensis 
antistes, the Ah 7 -incatensis episcopus or antisteS) the 
Bishop of Avranches. 

Now it is well known that the Mont St. Michel 
in Normandy was believed to have been ori¬ 
ginally surrounded by forests and meadows. Du 
Moustier in the ‘Neustria Pia' relates (p. 371), 

‘ Hsec mpes antiquitus Mons erat cinctus sylvis et 
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saltibus,’ ‘ This rock was of old a mount surrounded 
bv forests and meadows.' But this is not all. In 
the old chronicle of Mont St. Michel, quoted by 
Mabillon, which was written before the middle of 
the tenth century, the same account is given ; and if 
we compare that account w^ith the words used by 
William of Worcester, we can no longer doubt that*- 
tlie old chronicle, or, it may be, a copy of it, had been 
brought from France to England, and that what was 
intended for a description of the Norman abbey and 
its neighbourhood was taken, intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally, as a description of the Cornish Mount. 
These are the words of the Norman clu'onicler, as 
quoted hy Mabillon, compared with the passage in 
Wilham of Worcester :— 

JlTont SL MicJtsL 

^ Add it idoni auctor bunc 
locum OPACISSIMA GLIM BliVA 
CLAUSUM fuisse, et monaghos 
IBIDKM iNHiABiTASSE duasque ad 
suum usque tempos exstitisse 
ecclesias quas ilU scilicet mo- 
nachi incolebant/ 

The Scinie autlior adds that this place "was fornierly 
enclosed by a very dense forest, and that monks 
dwelt there, and that two cluu'ches existed there up 
to his owm time, wJdch those monks inhabited.’ 

The words clausum opacissima silva are decisive. 
The phrase ab oceano miliaribus distans sex, too, 
is taken from an earlier passage of the same author, 
quoted above, which passage may likewise have sup¬ 
plied the identical phrases oceano undique cinctus, 
and the spattum uucentorum cueitorum, which are 
hardly applicable to St. Michael’s Mount. The ‘two 


SL Miel^aeVs Mount. 

^ PredictuB locus opacissima 
OL iM claudlbatur sylva ab 
oceauo miliaribus distans sexj 
aptissimam prsebens latebram 
feranimj in quo loco oliiu com- 
perimuB monaghos bomino ser- 

VIENTES,* 
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churches still existing in Mont St. Miche]/ had to 
be left out, for there was no trace of them in 
St- Michael s lilount, But the inonhs who lived in 
them were retained, and to give a little more life, the 
wild beasts were added. Even the expression of 
antistes instead of e^iscopus occurs in the oiiginal, 
^ where we read, ‘Hebc loci facies erat ante sancti 
Michaelis apparitionem hoc anno factain religiosissimo 
Autberto Abrincatensi episcopo, admonentis se velle 
ut sibi in ejns mentis vertice ecclesia sub ipsius patro- 
cinio erigeretur. Hserenti ahttstiti tertio idem in- 
timatum &c/ 

Thus vanishes the testimony of William of Wor¬ 
cester, so often quoted by Cornish antiquarians, as to 
■ the dense forest by which St. Michael’s Moimt in 
Cornwall was once suiTounded, and all the evidence 
that remains to substantiate the former presence of 
trees on and around the Cornish Mount is reduced to 
the name ‘the Hoar rock in the Wood,’ given by 
William, and the Cornish names of Cura dowse in 
Coivse qr Cara Cowz in Chum, given by Carew. 
How much or how little dependence can be placed 
on old Cornish names of places and their supposed 
meaning has been shown beforein the case of Marazion. 
Carew ceidamly did not understand Cornish, nor did 
the people with whom he had intercoume, and there 
IS no doubt that he wrote down the Coinish names as 
best he could, and without any attempt at deciphering 
their meaning. He was told that ‘ Cara dowse in 
Cowse ’ meant the ‘ Hoar rock in the Wood,’ and he 
had no reason to doubt it. Even a very small know-' 
ledge of Cornish would have enabled Carew or any¬ 
body else at his time to find out that cotoz might be 
meant for the Cornish word for wood, and that ca^reg 
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was rock. Cloiose too might easily be taken in tlie 
sense of grey, as grey in Cornish was glos. Then why 
should we hesitate to accept Cara dowse in cowse as 
the ancient Cornish name of the moimt, and why 
object to Mr. Pengelly's argument that it must have 
been given at a time when the mount was sun’ounded 
by a very dense forest, and that d fortiori at that ( 
distant period Cornish must have been the spoken 
language of Comwmll ? 

The first objection is that the old word for 'wood’ in 
Cornish was cuit with a final and that the change 
of a final t into z is a phonetic corruption which ‘ 
takes place oidy in the later stage of the Cornish 
language. The ancient Cornish cuit, ‘ wood,’ occurs in 
Welsh as coed, in Armorican as Icoat and load, and 
is supposed to exist in Cornish names of places, such 
as Penqiiite, Kilquite, &c. Cowz, therefore, could 
not have occurred in a Cornish name supposed to 
have been formed at least 2,000, if not 20,000 
years ago. 

This thrust might, no doubt, be parried by saying 
that the name of the mount would naturally change 
with the general changes of the Cornish language. 
\et this is not always the case with proper 
names, as may be seen by the names just quoted, 
Penquite and ICilquite. At all events, we begin 
to see how uncertain is the ground on which we 
stand. ' 

If we take the facts, scanty and uncertain as they 
are, we may admit that, at the time of WiUiam of 
Worcester, the Mount had most likely a Latin, a 
Cornish, and a Saxon appeUatioru It is curious that 
William shordd say nothing of a Cornish name, but 
only quote the Saxon one. However, this Saxon 
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name, 'the Hoar rock in tlie Wood,’ sounds decidedly 
like a translation, and is far too long- and cumbrous 
for a current name. Michelstow is mentioned by 
others as the Saxon name of the Mount (Naveus, 
p. 233). The Latin name given to the Mount, but 
only after it had become a dependency of Mont 
St. Michel in Normandy, was, as we saw from 
William of Worcester s diary, Mons Tumba or Mons 
Twmha in Cornuhia, and after his time the name of 
St. Michael in Tumhd or in Monte Tumhd is certainly 
used promiscuously for the Cornish and Norman 
) mounts Now tuinha, after meaning hillock, became 
the recognised name for tomb, and the mediBeval 
Latin tumba, too, was always understood in that 
sense. If therefore the name ‘Mons in tumba’ had 
to be rendered in Cornish for the benefit of the 
Coinish-speaking monks of the Benedictine priory, 
tumba would actually be taken in the sense of tomb. 
One form of the Cornish name, as preserved by 
Carew, is CaTci cowz in clowze, and this, if inteipyieted 
without any preconceived opinion, would mean in 
Cornish ‘the old rock of the tomb.’ Cara stands 
for carah, a rock. Covjz is meant for coz, the modem 
Cornish and Amiorican form corresponding to the 


^ Tliomas Cratimer sends a dispensation, in 1537) to the Rev. 

, John Ai'scott, archpresbyter of the eeclesia St. Michaelis in Monte 
Tuinha Exouiensis diocesis. ^Monasticou Dioc. Exon. p. 3®') 
Dr. Oliver remarks, ‘ It may be worth while to observe, that when 
St. Michael “ in procella,” or “ in periculo maris, is named in the 
old records, the foreign house is meant. But St, Michael in 
I’uinha,” or “ Monte Tumba,” is a name occasionally applied to both 
houses.' It would have been interesting to determine the exact 
date when this latter name is for tlie first time applied to the 
Uornish Mount. 
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ancient Cornish cotJi, old ^ Clowze is a modem and 
somewhat corrupt form in Cornish, corresponding to 
the Welsh clawdh, a tomb, Cladh~va^ in Cornish, 
means a burjing-place; and cluddu, to bury, has 
been preserved as a Cornish verb, corresponding to 
the Welsh cladhu. In Gaelic, too, cladh is a tomb or 
bmyhig-place; and in Armorican, which generally 
follows the same phonetic changes as the Cornish, we 
actually find hleuz and hldz for tomb or enclosure. 
(See Le Gonidec, ‘ Diet. Breton-Francais," s.v.) The 
en might either be the Cornish preposition yn, or 
it may have been intended for the article in thei 
genitive, an. The old rock in the tomb, i. e. in tumhd, 
or the old rock of the tomb, Cornish carag got an 
cloz, would he intelligible and natural renderings of 
the Latin Mo7is in tumha. 

But though this would fully account for the origin 
of the Cornish name as preserved by Cai-ew, it would 
stiU leave the Saxon appellation the ‘ Hore rock in 
the wodd’ unexplained. How could William of Wor¬ 
cester have got hold of this name 1 Let us remember 
that William does not mention any Cornish name of 
the Mount, and that nothing is ever said at his timfl 
of the ‘ Hore rock in the wodd ’ being a translation of 
an old Cornish name. All we know is that the 
monks of the Mount used that name, and it is hardly 
likely that so long and cumbrous a name should ever 
have been used much by the people in the neighbouiT' 
hood. How the monks of St. MichaeTs Mount came 
to caU their place the ‘ Hore rock in the wodd ’ at 
the time of William of Worcester, and probably long 


^ Passion, ed. W.S. p, 95. Cotli, Bret. k6z = 0 . Celtic cottos (Ate- 
cotti ^ *). 
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before his time, is, however, not difficult to explain 
after we have seen how they transferred the tradi¬ 
tions which originally referred to Mont St. Michel 
to their own monastery. Having told the ' story of 
the ‘sylva opacissirrwb’ by which their mount was 
formerly surrounded to many visitors, as they told it 
to, Wilham of Worcester, the name of the ‘ Hore rock 
in the wodd ’ might easily spring up among them, 
and be kept up within the walls of their priory. Hor 
is there any evidence that in .this peculiar form the 
name ever spread beyond their walls. But it is pos¬ 
sible that here, too, language may have played some 
tricks. The number of people who used these names 
arid kept them alive can never have been large, and 
hence they were exposed much more to accidents 
arising from ignorance and individual caprice than 
names of villages or towns which are in. the keeping 
of hundreds and thousands of people. The monks of 
St. Michael’s Mount may in time have forgotten the 
exact purport of ‘ Cara cowz in clowze,’ ‘ the old rock 
of the tomb,’ really the ‘ Mons in tumba;’ and their 
minds being fuU of the old forest by which they 
believed their island, like Mont St. Michel, to 
have been formerly surrounded, what wonder if cara 
cowz in clowze glided away into cara clovjse in cowze^ 
and thus came to confirm the old tradition of the 
forest. For cowz would at once be taken as the 

I 

modem Cornish word for wood, corresponding to the 
old Cornish cuii, while dowse might, with a little 
effort, be identified with the Cornish glos^ 

Armorican gldz. Caxew, it should be observed, sanc- 
* tions both forms, the original one, cara cowz in clov>ze, 

‘ the old rock of the tomb,’ and the other cara dowse 
in cowze, meaning possibly ‘the grey rock in the 
VOL. ni. A a 
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wood.’ The sound of the two is so like that, par¬ 
ticularly to people not very familiar with the lan¬ 
guage, the substitution of one for the other would 
come very naturally; and as a reason could more easily 
be given for the latter than for the former name, we 
need not be surprised if in the few passages where 
the name occurs aftav Cavew’s time, the secondary 
name, apparently confirming the monkish legend of 
the dense forest that once surrounded St. Michael’s 
Mount, should have been selected in preference to 
the former, which, but to a scholar and an anti¬ 
quarian, sounded vague and meaningless. 

If my object had been to establish any new his¬ 
torical fact, or to support any novel theory, I should 
not have indulged so freely in what to a certain 
extent maybe called mere conjecture. But my object 
was only to point out the uncertainty of the evidence 
which Mr. Pengelly has adduced in support of a 
theory which would completely revolutionise our 
received views as to the early history of language 
and the migi'ations of the Aryan race. At, first sight 
the argument used by Mr. Pengelly seems nnanswer- 
able. Here is St. Michael’s Mount, which, according 
to geological evidence, may formerly have been part 
of the mainland. Here is an old Cornish name for 
St. Michael’s Mount, which means ‘ the grey rock in 
the wood.’ Such a name, it might well be argued^ 
could not have been given to the island after it 
had ceased to be a grey rock in the wood, there¬ 
fore it must have been given previous to the date 
which geological chronology fi:ses for the insulation 
of St. Michael’s Mount. That date varies from 
16,000 to 20,000 years ago. And as the name is 
Cornish, it follows that Comish-speaking people 
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must have lived in Cornwall at that early geological 
period. 

Nothing, as I said, could sound more plausible; 
but before we yield to the argument, we must surely 
ask, is there no other way of explaining the names 
Cara cowz in cloioze and Cara dowse in cowze ? 
Ahd here we find— 

(i) That the legend of the dense forest by which 
the Mount was believed to have been surrounded 
existed, so far as we know, before the earliest occur¬ 
rence of the Cornish name, and that it owes its 
origin entirely to a mistake which can be accounted 
for by documentary evidence. A legend told of 
Mont St. Michel had been transferred i^sissimis 
verbis to St. Michael’s Mount, and the monks of that 
priory repeated the story wliich they found in their 
chronicle to aU who came to visit their establish m ent 
in Cornwall. They told the name, among others, to 
William of Worcester, and to prevent any incredulity 
on his part, they gave him chapter and verse from 
their chronicle, which he carefully jotted down in his 
diary b 

{2) We find that when the Cornish name first 
occurs it lends itself, in one form, to a very natural 
interpretation, which does not give the meaning of 


^ It was suggested to me that the opacismna spha may eveu 
have a more distant origm. There seems as little evidence of a 
dense forest having surrounded Mont St, Michel in Normandy as 
there was in the case of St, MichaeVs Mount in Cornwall, Now as 
the first apparition of St, ^lichael is supposed to have taken place 
^ in Mount Garganus, 1. e, Monte Gargano or Monte di S, Angelo, in 
Apulia, may not ^ the dense forest' have wandered with the arch¬ 
angel from the 'querceta Gargani' (Hoi\ Od. ii, 9, 7) to Nonnandy, 
and thence to Cornwall ? 


A a 2 
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‘ Hore rock in the wodd,’ but shows the name Cava, 
cowz in clowzc to have been a literal rendering of the 
Latin name ‘ Mons in tumba/ originally the name of 
Mont St. Michel, but at an early date applied in 
charters to St. Michael’s Mount. 

(3) We find that the second form of the Cornish 
name, viz. caret dowse %n cowze may either be ^a 
merely metamorphic corruption of cara cowz in 
clowze, readily suggested and supported by the new 
meaning which it yielded of ‘ grey rock in the wood; 
or, even if Ve accept it as an original name, that it 
would be no more than a name framed by the 
Cornish-speaking monks of the Mount, in order to 
embody the same spurious tradition which had given 
rise to the name of ‘ Hore rock in the wodd.’ 

I need hardly add that in thus arguing against 
Mr. Pengelly’s conclusions, I do not venture to touch 
Ins geological arguments. St. Michael’s Mount may 
have been united with the mainland ; it may, for all 
we know, have been surrounded by a dense forest; 
and it may be perfectly possible geologically to fix the 
date when that forest was destroyed and the Mount 
severed, so far as it is severed, from the Cornish 
coast. All I protest against is that any one of 
these facts could he proved, or even supported, by 
the Cornish name of the Mount, whether cara cowz 
in clowze, or cara dowse in cowze, or by the English 
name, communicated by Wdliam of Worcester, ‘the 
Hore rock in the wodd,’ or finally by the legend which 
gave rise to these names, and which, as can be proved 
by UTefragable evidence, was transplanted by mistake 
from the Norman to the Cornish coast. The only 
question which, in conclusion, I should like to address 
to geologists, is this. As geologists are obliged to 
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leave it doubtful whether the insulation of St. 
Michael’s Mount was due to the washing of the sea¬ 
shore, or to a general subsidence of the country, may 
it not have been due to neither of these causes, 
and may not the Mount have always been that 
kind of half-island which it certainly was 2,000 
years ago 1 
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BUNSENS 

O UjEIS is, no doubt, a forgetful age. Every day 
brings new events rushing in upon us from all 
parts of the world, and the hours of real rest, when we 
might ponder over the past, recall pleasant days, gaze 
again on the faces of those who are no more, are few , 
indeed. Men and women disappear from this busy 
stage, and though for a time they had been the 
radiating centres of social, political, or literary life, 
their places are soon taken by others—‘ the place 
thereof shall know them no more.’ Few only appear 
again after a time, claiming once more our attention 
tlirough the memoirs of their lives, and then either 
flitting away for ever among the shades of the de¬ 
parted, or assuming afresh a power of life, a place in 
histoiy, and an influence on the future o'ften more 
powerful even than that which they exercised on the 
world while living in it. To call the great and good 
thus back from the grave is no easy task; it requires 
not only the power of a vates sacer, but the heart of 
a lovmg Mend. Few men live great and good lives, 
still fewer can write them; nay, often, when they‘d 
have been lived and have been written, the world 

> ‘A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, by liis widow. Baroness Bunsen/ 

2 Yols» Syo, LongmanSj i86S, 

‘ Christian Cai-l Josias Freiherr von Bunsen. Ans seineu Biiefen 
nnd nach eigener Eriunerung geschildert. von seiner Wittwe. 
Deutsche Ausgabe, durch neue Mittheilungen vermehrfc von Fried¬ 
rich Nippold.’ Leipzig, 1868. 
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passes by unheeding, as crowds will pass without a 
glance by the portraits of a Titian or a Yan Dyke. 
Now and then, however, a biography takes root, and 
then acts as a lesson as no other lesson can act. Such 
biographies have all the importance of an Ecce Hom o, 
showing to the world what man can be, and perma¬ 
nently raising the ideal of human life. It was so 
in England with the life of Dr. Arnold ; it was so 
more lately with the life of Prince Albert; it will 
be the same with the life of Bimsen. 

It seems but yesterday that Bunsen left England ; 

' yet it was in 1854 that his house in Carlton-terrace 
ceased to be the refreshing oasis in London life which 
many stUl remember, and that the powerful, thought¬ 
ful, beautiful, loving face of the Prussian Ambassador 
was seen for the last time in London society. Bunsen 
then retired from public life, and after spending six 
more years in Hterary work, struggling with death, 
yet revelling in life, he died at Bonn on the 28th 
of November, i860. His widow has devoted the 
years of her solitude to the noble work of collect¬ 
ing the materials for a biography of her husband, and 
we have now in two large volumes all that could he 
collected, or, at least, all that could be conveniently 
published, of the sayings and doings of Bunsen, the 
scholar, the statesman, and, above all, the philosopher 
, and the Christian. Throughont the two volumes 
the outward events are sketched by the hand of the 
Baroness Bunsen ; but there runs, as between wooded 
hhls, the main stream of Bunsen’s mind, the outpour¬ 
ings of his heart, which were given so fireely and fully 
in his letters to his friends. Wlien such materials 
exist there can be no more satisfactory kind of bio¬ 
graphy than that of introducing the man himself, 
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speaking unreservedly to his most intima-te friends 
on the great events of his life. This is an auto¬ 
biography, in fact, free from all drawbacks. Here 
and there that process, it is true, entails a greater 
fulness of detail than is acceptable to ordinaiy 
readers, however highly Bunsen’s own friends may 
value every line of his familiar letters. But general 
readers may easily pass over letters addressed to 
different persons, or treating of subjects less inter¬ 
esting to themselves, without losing the thread of 
the stoiy of the whole life; while it is sometimes of 
great interest to see the same subject discussed by* 
Bunsen in letters addressed to different people. One 
serious difficulty in these letters is that they are 
nearly all translations from the German, and in the 
process of translation some of the original charm is 
inevitably lost. The translations are very faithf-ul, 
and they do not sacrifice the peculiar turn of German 
thought to the requirements of strictly idiomatic 
English. Even the narrative itself betrays occasion¬ 
ally the German atmosphere in which it was written, 
but the whole book brings back all the more vividly 
to those who knew Bunsen the language and the 
very expressions of his English conversation. The 
two volumes are too bulky, and ones arms ache while 
_olding i^em; yet one is loth to put them down, and 
there ^vdl be few readers who do not regret that more. 
could not have been told us of Bunsen’s life. 

All really great and honest men may be said to live 
three lives there is one life which is seen and ac¬ 
cepted by the world at large, a man’s outward life ; 
there is a second life which is seen by a man’s most 
mkmate friends, his household life; and there is a 
third life, seen only by the man himself and by Him 
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who searcheth the heart, which may be called the 
hmer or heavenly life. Most biographers are and 
must be satisfied with giving the two former aspects 
of their hero’s life—the version of the world and 
that of his friends. Both are important, both con¬ 
tain some truth, though neither of them the whole 
truth. But there is a third life, a life led in com¬ 
munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than of 
fulfilment, — that life which we see, for instance, in 
St. Paul, when he says, ‘The good that I would 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ 
It is but seldom that we catch a glimpse of those 
deep springs of human character which cannot rise to 
the sm’face even in the most confidential intercourse, 
which in everyday life are hidden from a man’s own 
sight, but which break forth when he is alone with his 
God in secret prayer — aye, in prayers without words. 
Here lies the charm of Bunsen’s life. Not only do we 
see the man, the father, the husband, the brother that 
stands behind the Ambassador, but we see behind the 
man his angel beholding the face of his Father which 
is in heaven. His prayers, poured forth in the criti¬ 
cal moments of his life, have been preserved to us, 
and they show us what the world ought to know, that 
our greatest men can also be our best men, and that 
freedom of thought is not incompatible with sincere 
> religion. Those who knew Bunsen well know how 
that deep, religious undercurrent of his soul was con¬ 
stantly bubbling up and breaking forth in bis con¬ 
versations, startling even the mere worldling by an 
earnestness that frightened away every smile. It 
was said of him that he could drive out devils, and 
he certainly could with his solemn, yet loving, voice 
soften hearts that would yield to no other appeal. 
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and see with one look through that mask which 
man wears hut too often in tiie masquerade of the 
world. Hence his numerous and enduring friend¬ 
ships, of which these volumes contain so many sacred 
relics. Hence that confidence reposed in him by men 
and women who had once been brought in contact 
'with him. To those who can see with their eyes only, 
and not with their hearts, it may seem strange that 
Sir Robert Peel, shortly befoi'e his death, should have 
uttered the name of Bunsen. To those who know 
tliat k-r^gl^nd once had Prime Ministers who were ^ 
found praying on then.’ knees before they delivered 
their greatest speeches, Sir Robert Peel's recollection, 
or, it may be, desire of Bunsen in the last moments 
of his life has nothing strange. Bunsen’s life was no 
ordinary life, and the memoirs of that life are more 
than an ordinary book. That book will tell in England 
and in Germany far more than in the Middle Ages 
the life of a new Saint; nor are there many Saints 
whose real life, if sifted as the life of Bunsen has 
been, would bear comparison with that noble'character 
of the nineteenth century. 

Bunseu was born in 1791 at Corbach, a small town 
in the small principality of Waldeck. His father was 
poor, but a man of independent spirit, of moral recti¬ 
tude, and of deep religious convictions. Bunsen, the 
son of liis old age, distinguished himself at school, ‘ 
and was sent to the University of Marburg at the age 
of seventeen. AJl lie had then to depend on was an 
Exhibition of about £7 a year, and a sum of £15, 
which his father had saved for him to start him in 
life. This may seem a small sum, but if we want to 
know how much of paternal love and self-denial it 
represented we ought to read an entiy in his father’s 
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diary ‘ Account of cash receipts, by Grod’s mercy 
obtained for transcribing law documents between 1793 
and 1814—sum total 3,020 thalers 23 groschen,’ that is 
to say, about £22 per annum. Did any English Duke 
ever give his son a more generous allowance—-more 
than two-thirds of his own annual income ? Bunsen 
began by studying divinity, and actually preached a 
sermon at Marburg, in the church of St. Elizabeth. 
Students in divinity are required in Germany to preach 
sermons as part of their regular theological train¬ 
ing, and before tliey are actually ordained. Marburg 
was not then a very efScient University, and, not find¬ 
ing there what he wanted, Bunsen after a year went 
to Gottingen, chiefly attracted by the fame of Heyne. 
He soon devoted himself entirely to classical studies, 
and in order to support himself—for £7 per annum 
will not support even a German student—he accepted 
the appointment of assistant teacher of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Gottingen gymnasium, and also be¬ 
came private tutor to a young American, Mr. Astor, 
the son of the rich American merchant. He was thus 
learning and teaching at the same time, and he ac¬ 
quired by Ins daily intercourse with his pupil a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the English language. While at 
Gottingen he cari'ied off, in 1812, a prize for an Essay 
on ' The Athenian Law of Inheritance,' which attracted 
) more than usual attention, and may, in fact, be looked 
upon as one of the first attempts at Comparative 
Jurisprudence. In 1813 he writes from Gottingen ;— 

- Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place, Heyne received me? 
guided me, bore with me, encouraged mCj showed me in himself 
the example of a high and noble energy and indefatigable activity 
in a calling which was not that to winch his merit entitled him ; he 
might have snpermtended and administered and maintained an 
entire kingdom/ 
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The following- passage from the same letter de¬ 
serves to be quoted as coming from the pen of a 
young man of twenty-two 

'Learning annihilates itself, and the most perfect is the fii’st 
submerged; for the next age scales with ease the lieiglit which cost 
the preceding the full vigour of life.* 

After leaving the University Bunsen travelled in 
Germany with young Astor, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Frederic Schlegel at Vienna, of Jacobi, Schell- 
ing, and Thiersch at Munich. He was all that time 
continuing his own philological studies, and we see , 
him at Munich attending lectures on Criminal Law, 
and making his first beginning in the study of PersiaUi 
When on the point of starting for Paris with his 
American pupil, the news of the glorious battle of 
Leipsic (October, 1813) disturbed their plans, and he 
resolved to settle again at Gottingen till peace should 
have been concluded. Here, while superintending 
the studies of Mr. Astor, he plunged into reading of 
the most varied character. He writes (p. 51) :— 

‘ I remain firm and strive after my earliest purpose in life, more 
felt, perhaps, than already discerned,—viz. to bring over into my 
own knowledge and into my own Tatherland the language and the 
spirit of the solemn and distant East. I would for the accomplisb- 
ment of this object even quit Europe, in order to draw out of the 
ancient well that which I find not elsewhere.’ 

This is the first indication of an important element ' 
in Bunsen's early life, his longing for the East, and 
his all but prophetic anticipation of the great results 
which a study of the ancient language of India would 
one day yield, and the light it would shed on the 
darkest pages in the ancient history of Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The study of the Athenian law of 
inheritance seenis first to have drawn his attention to 
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the ancient codes of Indian law, and he was deeply 
impressed by the discoveiy that the pecuhar system 
of inheritance which in Greece existed only in the 
petrified form of a primitive custom, sanctioned by 
law, disclosed in the laws of Manu its original pm*- 
port and natural meaning. This one spark excited 
in Bunsen’s mind that constant yearning after a 
Icnowledge of Eastern and more particularly of Indian 
literature which very nearly drove him to India in 
the same adventurous spirit as Anquetil Duperron 
and Czoma de Kdrds. We are now familiar with 
’ the great results that have been obtained by a study 
of the ancient languages and religion of the East, but 
in 1813 neither Bopp nor Grimm had begun to pub¬ 
lish, and Erederic Schlegel was the only one who in 
bis little pamphlet, ‘ On the Language and the 
Wisdom of the Indians’ (1808), had ventured to 
assert a real intellectual relationship between Europe 
and India. One of Bunsen’s earhest friends, Wolrad 
Schumacher, related that even at school Bunsens 
mind wa,s turned towards India. ‘ Sometimes he 
would let fall a word about India, which was unac¬ 
countable to me, as at that time I connected only a 
geographical conception with that name’ (p. 17). 

While thus engaged in his studies at Gottingen, 
and working in company with such friends as Brandis, 
, the historian of Greek philosophy; Lachmaun, the 
editor of the New Testament; Lticke, the theolo- 
giMTi; Ernst Schulze, the poet, and others, Bunsen 
felt the influence of the great events that brought 
about the regeneration of Germany, nor was he the 
man to stand aloof, absorbed in literary work, while 
others were busy doing mischief difficult to remedy. 
The Princes of Germany and their friends, though 
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grateful to the people for haTing at last shaken off 
■with fearful sacrifices the foreign yoke of Napoleon, 
were most anxious to maintain for their own benefit 
that convenient system of police government which 
for so long had kept the whole of Germany under 
French control. * It is but too certain/ Bunsen writes, 
‘that either for want of goodwill or of intelligence' 
our Sovereigns will not grant us freedom such as we 
deserve. . . . And I fear that, as before, the much- 
enduring German will become an object of contempt 
to all nations who know how to value national spirit.' 
His first political essays belong to tliat period. Up to 
August, 1814, Bunsen continued to act as private 
tutor to Mr. Astor, though we see him at the same 
time, "with his insatiable thirst after knowledge, 
attending courses of lectures on astronomy, minera- 
logy, and other subjects apparently so foreign to the 
main cun-ent of his mind. When Mr. Astor left him 
to retmn to America, Bunsen went to Holland to see 
a sister to whom he was deeply attached, and who 
seems to have shared with him tlie same -religious 
convictions which in youth, manhood, and old age 
formed the foundation of Bunsen's life. Some of 
Bunsens detractors have accused him of professing 
CliTJstian- piety in circles where such professions 
were sure to be well received. Let them read now 
the annals of his early life, and they will find to their 
shame how boldly the same Bunsen professed his 
religious cou'victions among the students and pro¬ 
fessors of Gottingen, who either scoffed at Chris¬ 
tianity _ or only tolerated it as a kind of harmless 
superstition. W^e shall only quote one instance :— 

‘Bunsen, when a young student at Gottingen, once suddenly 
quitted a lecture in indignation at the unworthy manner in which 
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the most sacred subjects were treated by one of the professors. The 
professor paused at the interruption, and hazarded the remark that 
some one belonging to the Old Testament had possibly slipped in 
unrecognized.” That called foith a burst of laughter from the 
entire audience, all being as well aware as the lecturer himself who 
it was that bad mortified him*’ 

During his stay in Holland Bunsen not only 
i^tudied the language and literature of that country, 
but his mind was also much occupied in observing 
the national and religious character of this small but 
interesting branch of the Teutonic race. He writes :— 

an all things the German, or, if you will, the Teutonic, character 
is worked out into form in a manner more decidedly national than 
anywhere else, . , * This journey has yet more confirmed my de¬ 
cision to become acquainted with the entire Germanic race, and then 
to proceed with the development of my governing ideas—(i.e. the 
study of Eastern languages in elucidation of Western thought). 
For this purpose I am about to travel with Emndis to Copenhagen 
to learn Danish, and, above all, Icelandic.* 

And so he did. The young student, as yet with¬ 
out any prospects in life, threw up his position at 
Gottingen, declined to waste his energies as a school¬ 
master, and started, we hardly know how, on his 
jorn-ney to Denmark. There, in company with Brandis, 
he lived and worked hard at Danish, and then at¬ 
tacked the study of the ancient Icelandic language and 
literature with a fervour and with a purpose that 
shrank from no difficulty. He writes (p. 79) ;— 

^ The object of my research requires the acquisition of the whole 
treasures of language, in order to complete my favourite linguistic 
theories, and to inquire into the poetry and religious conceptions of 
German-Scandinavian heathenism, and their historical connexion 
with the East.* 

When his work in Denmark was finished, and 
when he had collected materials, some of which, as 
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his copy taken of the ' Volugpa/ a poem of the Edda, 
were not published till forty years later, he started 
with Brandis for Berlin. ' Prussia,^ he writes on the 
loth of October, 1815, ‘is the true Germany/ Thither 
he felt drawn, as well as Brandis, and thither he 
invited his friends, though, it must be confessed, with¬ 
out suggesting to them any settled plan of how to 
earn their daily bread. He writes as if he was even 
then at the head of affairs in Berlin, though he was 
only the friend of a friend of Kiebuhr’s, Niebuhr 
himself being by no means all powerful in Prussia, 
even in 1815. This hopefulness was a trait in 
Bunsen’s character that remained through life. A 
plan was no sooner suggested to him and approved 
by him than he took it for granted that aU obstacles 
must vanish, and many a time did all obstacles vanish 
before the joyous confidence of that magician, a fact 
that should be remembered by those who used to 
blame him as sanguine and visionary. One of his 
friends, Lucke, writes to Ernst Schulze, the poet, 
whom Bimsen had invited to Denmark, and after¬ 
wards to Berlin :— 

In tJie enclosed richly-lilled letter you will recognize Bunsen’s 
power and splendour of mind, and you will also not fail to perceive 
his thoughtlessness in making projects. He and Brandis are a pair 
of most amiable speculators, full of affection; but one must meet 
them with the quid nimis.* 

However, Bunsen in his flight was not to be scared ' 
by any warning or checked by calculating the chances 
of success or faUure. With Brandis he went to Berlin, 
spent the glorious winter from 1815 to 1816 in the 
society of men like Niebulir and Schleiermacher, and 
became more and more determined in his own plan 
of life, which was to study Oriental languages in 
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Paris, London, or Calcutta, and tLeu to settle at 
Berlin as Professor of Universal History. A full 
statement of his literary labours, both for the past 
and for the future, was drawn up by him, to be sub¬ 
mitted to Niebuhr, and it will be read even now 
with interest by those who knew Bunsen when he 
^ried to take up after forty years the threads that 
had slipped from his hand at the age of four-and- 
twenty. 

Instead of being sent to study at Paris and London 
by the Prussian Government, as he seems to have 
wished, he was suddenly called to Paris by his old 
pupil, Mr. Astor, who, after two years' absence, had 
returned to Europe, and was anxious to renew his 
relations with Bunsen. Bunsen's object in accepting 
Astor's invitation to Paris was to study Persian, and 
great was his disappointment when, on arriving 
there, Mr. Astor wished him at once to start for Italy. 
This was too much for Bunsen, to be turned back 
just as he was going to quench his thii’st for Oriental 
literature in the lectures of Syivestre de Sacy. A 
compromise was effected* Bunsen remained for 
three months in Paris, and promised then to join 
his friend and pupil in Italy, How he worked at 
Persian and Arabic during the interval must be read 
in his own letters — 

i ^ I from six m tlie morning till four in the after noon j only 
in the com-se of that time having a walk in the garden of the 
Luxemboiirg, where I also often study; from four to six I dine 
and walk; from six to seven sleep j from seven to eleven work 
again, I have overtaken in study some of the French students 
who had hegun a year ago* God he thanked for this help 1 
Before I go to bed I read a chapter in the Kew Testament, in the 
morning on rising one in the Old Testament; yesterday I began 
the Psalms from the first*’ 
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As soon as he felt that he could continue his study 
of Persian without the aid of a master, he left Paris, 
Though immersed in work, he had made several 
acquaintances, among others that of Alexander von 
Humboldt, ‘ who intends in a few year's to visit Asia, 
where I may hope to meet him. He has been 
beyond measure kmd to me, and from him I shajl 
receive the best recommendations for Italy and 
England, as well as from his brother, now Prussian 
Minister in London. Lastly, the winter in Home 
may become to me, by the presence of Niebuhr, more 
instructive and fruitful than in any other place, < 
Thus has God ordained all things for me for the 
best, according to His will, not mine, and far better 
than I deserve,' 

These were the feelings with which the young 
scholar, then twenty-four years of age, started for 
Italy, as yet without any position, without having 
published a single work, without knowing, as we 
may suppose, where to rest his head. And yet he 
was full, not only of hope, but of gratitude, and 
he little dreamt that before seven years had passed 
he would he in Niebuhr's place, and before twenty- 
five years had passed in the jfiace of William von 
Humboldt, the Prussian Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. 

The immediate future, in fact, had some severe 
disappointments in store for him. When he arrived 
at Florence to meet Mr. Astor, the young American 
had received peremptory orders to return to New 
Aork, and as Bimsen declined to follow him, he found 
himself really stranded at Florence, and all his plans 
thoroughly upset. A^et, though at that very time 
full of care and anxiety about his nearest relations, 
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who looked to Mni for support when lie could hardly 
support himself, his God-trusting spirit did not break 
down. He remained at Florence, continuing his 
Persian, studies, and making a liTing by private 
tuition. A Mr. Cathcart seems to have been bis 
favourite pupil, and through him new prospects of 
^eventually proceeding to India seemed to open. But, 
at the same time, Bunsen began to feel that the 
circumstances of his life became critical. ‘ I feel,’ he 
says, ‘ that I am on the point of securing or losing 
the fruit of my labours for life.’ Borne and Niebuhr 

' seemed the only haven in sight, and thither Bunsen 
now began to steer his frail bark. He arrived in 
Rome on the 14th of November, 1816. Niebuhr, 
who was Prussian Minister, received him with great 
kindness, and entered heartily into the literary plans 
of his young friend. Brandis, Niebuhr’s secretary, 
renewed in common with his old friend his study of 
Greek philosophy. A native teacher of Arabic was 
engaged to help Bunsen in his Oriental studies. The 
necessary supplies seem to have come partly from 
Mr. Astor, partly from private lessons for which 
Bunsen had to make time in the midst of his varied 
occupations. Plato, Firdusi, the Koran, Dante, 
Isaiah, the Edda are mentioned by himself as his 
daily study. 

, From an English point of view that young man 
at Borne, without a status, without a settled prospect 
in life, would have seemed an amiable dreamer, 
destined to wake suddenly, and not very pleasantly, 
to the stem realities of life. If anything seemed 
unhkely, it was that an English gentleman, a man 
of good birth and of independent fortune, should 
give his daughter to this poor young German at 
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Eome. Yet this was the very thing which a kind 
Providence, that Providence in which Bunsen trusted 
amid all his troubles and difSculties, brought to pass. 
Bunsen became acquainted with Mr. Waddington, 
and was allowed to read German with his daughters. 
In the most honourable manner he broke off liis 
visits when he became aw^are of his feelings for Misc 
Waddington. He writes to his sister :— 

^ Haviiigj at first, believed myself quite safe (the more so as I 
cannot think of maiTjiiig- without impairing my Tvhole scheme of 
mental development^— and, least of all, could I think of pretcndiDg 
to a girl of forfcane), I thought there w^as no danger/ 

A little later he writes to Mm. Waddington to 
explain to her the reason for his discontinuing his 
vdsits. Bnt the mother—and, to jndge from her 
letters, a high-minded mother she must have been— 
accepted Bimsen on trust; he was allowed to return 
to the house, and on the ist of July, 1817, the 
young German student, then twenty-five years of 
age, was married at Home to IVIiss Waddington. 
What a truly important event this was for Bimsen, 
even those who had not the privilege of knowing 
the partner of his life may learn from the work 
before us. Though little is said in these memoirs 
of his wife, the mother of his children, the partner 
of his joys and sorrows, it is easy to see how 
Bunsen s whole mode of life became possible only- 
by the unceasing devotion of an ardent soul and 
a clear head consecrated to one object —to love 
and to cherish, for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till death us do 
part ay, and even after death ! With such a wife 
the soul of Bunsen could soar on its wings, the 
small cares of life were removed, an indejoendence 
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was seeuredj aud, tliougli the Indian plans had to be 
surrendered, the highest ambition of Bunsen^s lifej 
a professoi^ship in a German University^ seemed now 
easy of attainment. We should have liked a few 
more pages describing the joyous life of the young 
couple in the heyday of their life ; we could have 
wished that he had not declined the wish of his 
mother-in-law, to have Ms bust made by Thor- 
waldsen, a time when he must have been a model 
of manly beauty* But if we know less than we 
could wish of Tvhat Bunsen then was in the eyes 
^ of the world, we are allowed an insight into that 
heavenly life which underlay all the outward happi¬ 
ness of that time, and which shows him to us as but 
one eye could then have seen him* A. few weeks 
after his marriage he writes in Ms journal 

* Eternal, omnipresent God 1 enlighten nie with Tliy Holy Spirit, 
and fill me with Thy heayeiily light! What in cbiMliood I felt and 
yearned after, what tlu'ougliout the years of youth gi’ew clearer 
and clearer before iny soul,—I will now %^entnre to hold fast, to 
examine, to represent the revelation of Thee in man^s energies and 
effoHs; Thy firm path through the stream of ages I long to 
trace and recognise, as far as may be pennitted to me even in 
this body of earth, Tlie song of praise to Thee from the whole of 
humanity, in times far and near,—tJie pains and lamentations of 
men, and their cousolatious in Thee, —I wish to take in, clear and 
unhindered. Ho Thou send me TIjy Spiidt of Truth, that I may 
behold things earthly as they are, without veil aud without mask, 
without human trappings and empty adornment,, and that in the 
silent peace of truth I may feel and recognize Thee. Let me not 
falter, nor slide away from the great end of knowing Thee. Let 
not the joys, or honours, or vanities of the w orld enfeeble and 
darken my spirit; let me ever feel that I can only perceive and 
know Tliee in so far as mine is a living soul, and lives, and moves, 
and has its being in Thee.' 

Plei'e we see Bunsen as the world did not see him, 
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and we may observe how then, as ever, Ms literary 
work was to him hallowed by the objects for which 
it was intended. ‘ The firm path of God through 
the stream of ages' is but another title for one of 
his last works, ' God in History,’ planned with such 
youthful ardour, and finished under the lengthening 
shadow of death. '■ 

The happiness of Bunsen’s life at Home may easily 
be imagined. Though anxious to begin his work 
at a German University he stipulated for three more 
years of freedom and preparation. Who could have 
made the sacrifice of the briglit spring of life, of the 
unclouded days of happiness at Home with wdfe and. 
children, and wdth such friends as Niebuhr and 
Brandis 1 Tet this stay at Home was fraught with 
fatal consequences. It led the straight current of 
Bunsen’s life, which lay so clear before him, into 
a new bed, at first very tempting, for a time smooth 
and sunny, but alas! ending in waste of energy for 
which no outward speudour could atone. The firet 
false step seemed very natinal and harmless.- WMen 
Brandis went to Germany to begin his professorial 
work, Bunsen took liis place as Niebuhr’s secretary 
at Home. He was determined, then, that nothing 
should induce liim to remain in the diplomatic 
career (p. 130), but the cun-ent of that mill-stream 
was too strong even for Bunsen. How he remained ■ 
as Secretary of Ijegation, i8i8 ; how the King of 
Prussia, Frederick William III, came to visit Home, 
and took a fancy to the young diplomatist, who 
could speak to him with a modesty and frankness 
little known at Courts ; how, when Niebuhr ex¬ 
changed his embassy for a professorial chair at Bonn, 
Bunsen remained as Chargg d’Affaires ; how he went 
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to Berlin, 1827-8, and gained the hearts of the old King 
and of everybody else ; how he returned to Rome 
and was fascinated by the yonng Crown Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Frederick William lY, whom he 
had to conduct through the antiquities and the mo¬ 
dern life of the world city; how he became Prussian 
Minister, the friend of popes and cardinals, the 
centre of the best and most brilliant society; how, 
when the difficulties began between Prussia and 
the Papal Government, chiefly with regard to mixed 
marriao'es, Bunsen tried to mediate, and w^as at last 
disowned by both parties in 1838—all this may 
pow be read in the open memoirs of his life. His 
letters during these twenty years are numerous and 
full, particularly those addressed to his sister, to 
whom he was deeply attached. They are the most 
toucliing and elevating record of a life spent in 
important official business, in interesting social in¬ 
tercourse, in literary and antiquarian researches, in 
the enjoyment of art and nature, and in the blessed¬ 
ness of prosperous family life, and throughout in 
an unbroken communion with God. There is hardly 
a letter without an expression ’ of that religion in 
common life, that constant consciousness of a Divine 
Presence, which made his life a life in God. To 
many readers this free outpoui’ing of a God-loving 
• soul will seem to approach too near to that abuse 
of religious phraseology which is a sign of super¬ 
ficial rather than of deep-seated piety. But, though 
through life a sworn enemy of every kind of cant, 
Bimsen never would surrender the privilege of 
speaking the language of a Christian, because that 
language had been profaned by the thoughtless repe¬ 
tition of shallow pietists. 
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Bunsen has frequently been accused of pietism, 
particularly in Germany, by men who could not dis¬ 
tinguish between pietism and piety, just as in 
England he was attacked as a freethinker by men 
who never knew the freedom of the children of God. 
‘ Chi-Lstianity is ours, not theirs,’ he would frequently 
say of those who made religion a mere profession^ 
and imagined they knew Christ because they held a 
crozier and wore a mitre. We can now watch the 
deep emotions and firm convictions of that true¬ 
hearted man, in letters of undoubted sincerity, ad¬ 
dressed to bis sister and bis friends, and we can only 
wonder with what feelings they have been perused 
by those who in England questioned his Chiistianity 
or who in Germany suspected his honesty. 

From the time of Ins first meeting with the King 
of Prussia at Rome, and still more, after his stay at 
Berlin in 1827, Bunsen’s chief interest with regard 
to Prussia centred in ecclesiastical matters. The 
King, after effecting the union of the Lutheran and 
Calvmistic branches of the Protestant Church, was 
deeply interested in drawing up a new Liturgy for 
liis own national, or, as it was called, Evangelical 
Church. The introduction of his liturgy, or Agenda, 
particularly as it was carried out, like everything else 
in Prussia, by Royal decree, met with considerable 
resistance. Bunsen, who had been led independently 
to the study of ancient liturgies, and who had devoted 
much of his time at Rome to the collection of ancient 
hymns and hymn tunes, coidd speak to the King on 
these favourite topics from the fulness of his heart. 
The King listened to him, even when Bunsen ven¬ 
tured to express his dissent from some of the Eoyal 
proposals, and when he, the young attache, depre- 
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cated any authoritative interference 'vvith the freedom 
of the Church. In Prussia the whole movement was 
unpopular, and Bunsen, though he worked hard to 
render it less so, was held responsible for much 
which he himself had disapproved. Of all these tur- 
bident transactions there remains but one bright and 
precious relic, Bunsen’s ‘ Hymn and Prayer-book.’ 

The Prussian Legation on the Capitol was during 
Bunsen’s day not only the meeting-place of all distin¬ 
guished Germans, but, in the absence of an Englisli 
Embassy, it also became the recognized centre of the 
’ most interesting portion of English society at Rome. 
Among the Germans, whose presence told on Bunsen’s 
life, either by a continued friendship or by common 
interests and pursuits, we meet the names of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, Baron von Stein, the great Prussian 
statesman, Eadowitz, the less fortunate predecessor 
of Bismarck, SchnoiT, Overbeck, and Mendelssohn. 
Among Englishmen, whose friendship with Bunsen 
dates from the Capitol, we find Thii’lwall, Philip 
Pusey, Arnold, and Julius Hare. The names of 
Thorwaldsen, too, of Leopardi, Lord Hastings, Oham- 
pollion, Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand occur again 
and again in the memoirs of that Roman life which 
teems vdth interesting events and anecdotes. The only 
literary production of that eventful period are Bun¬ 
sen’s part in Platner’s ‘ Descnption of Rome,’ and the 
‘ Hymn and Prayer-book.’ But much material for 
later publications had been amassed in the meantime. 
The study of the Old Testament had been prosecuted 
at all times, and in 1824 the first beginning was 
made by Bunsen in the study of hieroglyphics, 
afterwards continued with ChampoUion, and later 
with Lepsius. The Archseological Institute and the 
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German Hospita], both on the Capitol, were the 
two permanent bequests that Bunsen left behind 
when he shook off the dust of his feet, and left 
Borne on the 29th of April, 1838, in search of a 
new Capitol, 

At Berlin, Bunsen was then in disgrace. He had not 
actually been dismissed the service, but he was pro¬ 
hibited from going to Berlin to justify himself, and he 
was oidered to proceed to England on leave of absence. 
To England, therefore, Bunsen now directed his steps 
with his wife and children, and there, at least, he was 
certain of a warm welcome, both from his wife’s 
relations and from his own very numerous friends. 
Wlien we read through the letters of that period, we 
hardly miss the name of a single man illustrious at 
that time in England. As if to make up for the 
injustice done to him in Italy, and for the ingratitude 
of his country, people of all classes and of the most 
opposite views vied in doing him honour. Best he 
certainly found none, whUe travelling about from one 
town to another, and staying at friends’ houses, at¬ 
tending meetings, making speeches, writing articles, 
and, as usual, amassing new information wherever he 
could find it. He worked at Egyptian with Lepsius : 
at Welsh while staying with Lady Hall; at Eth¬ 
nology with Dr. Prichard. He had to draw up two 
State papers—one on the Papal aggression, the other 
on the law of divorce. He plunged, of course, at once 
into all the ecclesiastical and theological questions 
that were then agitating people’s minds in England, 
and devoted his few really quiet hours to the prepa¬ 
ration of his own ‘ Life of Christ.’ With Lord Ashley 
he attended Bible meetings, with Mrs. Fiw he ex¬ 
plored the prisons, with Philip Pusey he attended 
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agricultural assemblies, and be spent nigbt after 
night as an admiring listener in the House of Com¬ 
mons. He was presented to the Queen and the 
Duke of Wellington, was made a D.C.L. at Oxford, 
discussed the future with J. H. Newman, the past 
with Buckland, Sedgwick, and Whewell. Lord Pal¬ 
merston and Lord John Hussell invited him to politi¬ 
cal conferences; Maurice and Keble listened to his 
fervent addresses ; Dr. Arnold consulted the friend of 
Niebuhr on his own ‘ History of Rome,’ and tried to 
convert him to more liberal opinions with regard to 
’Church reform. Dr. Holland, Mrs. Austin, Huskin, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Gaisford, Dr. Hawkins, and many 
more, all greeted him, all tried to do him honour, and 
many of them became attached to him for life. The 
architectural monuments of England, its castles, 
parks, and ruins, passed quickly through his field of 
vision during that short stay. Hut he soon calls out: 
* J care not now for all the ruins of England ; it is 
her life that I like.’ 

Most touching is his admiration, his real love of 
Gladstone. Thirty years have since passed, and the 
world at large has found out by this time what Eng¬ 
land possesses in him. But it was not so in 1838, 
and few men at that early time conld have read 
Gladstone’s heart and mind so truly as Bunsen. 
Here are a few of his remarks :— 

^ Last night, when I came home from the Duke, Glad&tone^s 
book was on my table, the second edition having come out at seven 
o'clock. It is the book of the time, a great event—the first book 
since Burke that goes to the bottom of the vital question ; far 
above his party and his time. I sat up till after midnight; and 
this morning I continued until I had read the whole, and almost 
every sheet bears my marginal glosses, destined for the Prince, to 
whom I have sent the book with all despatch, Gladstone is the first 
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man in England as to intellectnal powers, and lie has heard higher 
tones than any one else in this island.’ 

And again (p. 493) 

^ Gladstone is by far the first living intellectual power on that 
side. He has left his schoolmasters far behind him, but we must 
not wonder if he still walks in their trammels ; his genius will soon 
free itself entirely, and j towaaxls heaven with its own wings, *. 

, , I wonder Gladstone should not have the feeling of moving 

on an imlinedpla^ie, or that of sitting doAvu among ruins, as if he 
wei'e settled in a well-stored house.’ 

Of Newman, whom he had met at Oxford, Bunsen 
says:— 

‘ This morning I have had two hours at breakfast with Hew- 
man. 0 I it is sad,—he and his friends are truly intellectual 
people, but they have lost their ground, going exactly mp wa^, 
but stopping short in the middle. It is too late. There lias 
been an amicable change of ideas and a Christian understanding. 
Yesterday he preached a beantiful sennon. A new period of life 
begins for me ^ may God’s blessing be upon it 1 ^ 

Oxford made a deep impression on Bunsen’s mind. 
He writes:— 

I ani liixui iating in tli6 tlch^his of Oxfor^l, Thoro has aever 
been enough said of this Queen of all cities.’ 

But what as a German he admired and envied 
most was, after all, the House of Commons :— 

‘ I wish you could form an idea of what I felt. I saw for the 
first, time man, the member of a true Germanic State, in his highest, 
his proper place, defending the highest interests of humanity with 
the wonderful power of epeech-wresthng, but with the arm of the 
spirit, hohlly grasping at or tenaciously holding fast power, in the 
presence of his fellow-citizens, submitting to the public conscience 
the judgment of his cause and of his own uprightness. I saw 
before me the empire of the world governed, and the rest of the 
world controlled and judged, by this assembly. I had the feeling 
that, had I been horn in England, I would rather be dead than 
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not sit among and speak among tliem* I thought of my own 
country and was thankful that I could thank God for being a 
GeiTnan and being myself. But I feltj also, that we are all children 
on this field in comparison with the English ; how much they, with 
their discipline of mind, body, and heart, can effect even with but 
moderate genius, and even with talent alone! I draidt in every 
word from the lips of the speakers, evon those I disliked/ 

“ More tliair a rear was thus spent in England in 
the very fulness of life. ‘My stay in England in 
1838-39,’ he writes at a later time, the 22nd of 
September, 1841, ‘was the poetry of my existence 
as a man ; this is the prose of it. There was a dew 
^ upon those fifteen months, which the sun has dried 
up, and which nothing can restore.’ Yet even then 
Bunsen could not have been free from anxieties for 
the future. He had a large family growing up, and he 
was now again, at the age of forty-seven, without any 
definite prospects in life. In spite, however, of the 
intrigues of his enemies, the personal feelings of the 
King and the Crown Prince prevailed at last, and 
he was appointed m July, 1-839, Prussian Minister 
iu Switzerland, his secret and con£.dential instruc¬ 
tions being ‘ to do nothing.’ These instructions were 
carefully observed by Bunsen, as far as politics were 
concerned. He passed two years of rest at the Hubei, 
near Berne, with his family, devoted to his boohs, 
receiving visits from his friends, and watching from 
a distance the coming events in Pimssia. 

In 1840 the old King died, and it was generally 
expected that Bunsen would at once receive an in¬ 
fluential position at Berlin. Hot till April, 1841, 
however, was he summoned to the Court, although, 
to judge from the correspondence between him and 
the new King, Frederick William IV, few men 
could have enjoyed a larger share of royal confi-dence 
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and love than Bunsen. The king was hnngenag 
and thirsting after Bunsen, yet Bunsen was not in¬ 
vited to Berlin. The fact is that the young king 
had many friends, and those friends were not the 
friends of Bunsen. They were satisfied %vith his 
Jionorary exile in Switzerland, and thought him 
best employed at a distance in doing nothing. The 
king, too, who knew Bunsen's character from former 
years, must have known that Berlin was not large 
enough for him, and he therefore left him in liis 
Swiss retirement till an employment worthy of him 
could be found. This was to go on a special mission' 
to England with a view of establishing, in common 
with the Church of England, a Protestant Bishopric 
at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem the king hoped that 
the two principal Protestant Churches of Europe 
would, across the grave of the Eedeemer, reach to 
each other the right hand of fellowship. Bunsen 
entered into this plan with all the energy of his 
mind and heart. It was a work thoroughly con¬ 
genial to himself, and if it required diplorriatic skiU, 
certainly no one could have achieved it more ex¬ 
peditiously and successfully than Bunsen. He was 
then a persona grata with Bishops and Archbishops, 
and Lord Ashley—not yet Lord Shaftesbury—gave 
him all the support his party could command. English 
infiuence was then so powerful at Constantinople that 
all diflS.cuities due to Turkish bigotry were quickly 
removed. At the end of June, 1841, he arrived 
in London ; on the 6th of August he wrote, ‘ All 
is settled; and on the 7th of November the new 
Bishop of Jerusalem was consecrated. Seldom was 
a more important and more complicated transaction 
settled in so short a time. Had the discussions 
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been prolonged, bad time been given to the leaders 
of the Romanizing party to recover from their sur¬ 
prise, the Bill that had to be passed through both 
Houses would certainly have been defeated. People 
have hardly yet understood the real bearing of that 
measure, nor appreciated the germ which it may still 
^^ontain for the future of the Reformed Cliurch. One 
man only seems to have seen clearly what a blow 
this first attempt at a union between the Protestant 
Chrirches of England and Germany was to his own 
plans, and to the plans of his friends; and we know 
now, from Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ that the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem drove him to the Church of Rome. This 
may have been for the time a great loss to the 
Church of England; it marked, at all events, a 
gi'eat crisis in her history. 

In spite, however, of his great and unexpected 
success, there are traces of weariness in Bunsen’s 
letters of that time, which show that he was longing 
for more congenial work. ‘ Oh, how I hate and 
detest diplomatic life!’ he wrote to his wife; ‘and 
how little true intellectuality is there in the high 
society here as soon as you cease to speak of English 
national subjects and interests; and the eternal 
hurricanes, whirling, urging, nrshing, in this monster 
of a town! Even with you and the children life 
would become oppressive under the diplomatic bur¬ 
den. I can pray for our country life, but I cannot 
pray for a London life, although I dare not pray 
against it, if it must be.’ 

Bunsen’s observations of character amidst the dis¬ 
tractions of his London season are very interesting 
and striking, particularly at this distance of time. 
He writes:— 
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^ Mr. Gladstone has been invited to become one of tlie trustees 
of the Jerusalem Fund* He is beset with scruples; his heart is 
with us, but his mind is entangled in a narrow system* He awaits 
salvation from another code^ and by wholly different ways from 
myself* Yesterday morning I had a letter from him of twenty- 
four pages, to which I replied early this morning by eight* 

^ The Bishop of London constantly rises in my estimation* He 
has replied admirably to Mr, ^Gladstone, closing with the words, 
My dear Sir, my intention is not to limit and restrict the Church 
of Christ, but to enlarge it*"* ’ 

A letter from Sir Robert Peel, too, must here be 
quoted in full:— 

^ Whitehail, October lo, 1S41* 

^ My dear Mr* Bunsen,-—My note merely conveyed a request that 
you would be good enough to meet Mr* Cornelius at dinner on 
Friday last, 

^ I assure yon that I have been amply repaid for any attention 
I may have shown to that distinguished artist, in the personal 
satisfaction I have had in the opportunity of making his acquaint¬ 
ance* He is one of a noble people distinguished in every art of 
war and peace* The union and patriotism of that people, spread 
over the centre of Europe, will contribute the surest guarantee for 
the peace of the world, and the most powerful check upon the 
spread of all pernieious doctrines injurious to the cause of religion 
and order, and that liberty which respects the rights of others* 

^ My earnest hope is that every member of this illustrious race, 
while he may cherish the particular country of bis birth as he 
does Ins home, will extend bis devotion beyond its narrow limits, 
and exult in the name of a German, and recogni^^e the claim of 

Germany to the love and affection and patriotic exertions of all 
her sons. 

I hope I judge the feelings of every German by those which 
were excited m my own breast (in the breast of a foreigner and 
a strangei) by a simple ballad, that seemed, however, to concen¬ 
trate the will of a mighty people, and said empliatically, 

" They shall not have the Rhine*** 

* r% vdll not have it~and the Pddne will he protected by a 
song, if the sentiments which that song embodies peiwade, as I 
hope and trust they do, eveiy German heart* 
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‘ You will begin to think that I am a good German myself— 
and so I am, if hearty wishes for the union and welfare of the 
German race can constitute one. 

‘ Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

‘EOEEUT PEEL.’ 

When Bunsen was on the point of leaving London 
he received the unexpected and unsolicited appoints 
ment of Prussian Envoy in England, an appointment 
which he could not bring himself to decline, and 
which again postponed for twelve years his cherished 
plans of an otium cum dignitate. Wttat the world 
at large would have called the most fortunate event 
in Bunsen’s life proved indeed a real misfortune. It 
deprived Bunsen of the last chance of folly realizing 
the literary plans of his youth, and it deprived the 
world of services that no one could have rendered 
so well in the cause of freedom of thought, of prac¬ 
tical religion, and in teaching the weighty lessons 
of antiquity to the youth of the future. It made 
him waste his precious hours in -work that any 
Prussian Baron could have done as well, if not 
better, and did not set him free xintil his bodily 
strength was undermined, and the joyful temper of 
his mind saddened by sad experiences. 

Nothing could have been more brilliant than the 
beginning of Bunsen’s diplomatic career in England. 
First came the visit of the King of Prussia, whom 
the Queen had invited to be godfather to the Prince 
of Wales. Soon after the Prince of Prnssia came 
to England under the guidance' of Bunsen. Then 
followed the return visit of the Queen at Stolzenfels, 
on the Rhine. All this, no doubt, took up much of 
Bunsen’s time, but it gave him also the pleasantest 
introduction to the highest society of England ; for 
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as Baroness Bunsen shrewdly remarks, ‘ there Is 
nothing like standing within the Bude-light of 
Royalty to make one conspicuous, and sharpen per¬ 
ceptions and recollections.’ (II. p- 8.) Bunsen com¬ 
plained, no doubt, now and then, about excessive 
official work, yet he seemed on the whole reconciled 
to his position, and up to the year 1847 we heal' 
of no attempts to escape from diplomatic bondage. 
In a letter to Mrs. Fry he says : — 

* I can assure you I never passed a more quiet and truly satis¬ 
factory evening in London tlian tbe lastj in tbe Qneen^s honse^ in , 
ti e midst of the excitement of the season, I think this is a circum¬ 
stance for which one ought to he thankful; and it has much re¬ 
minded me of hours that I Imve spent at Berlin and Sans Souci 
with the King and the Queen and the Princess William, and, I am 
thankful to add, with the Princess of Prussia, mother of the future 
King. It is a striking and consoling and instructive proof that 
what is called the world, the great world, is not necessarily worldly 
in itself, hut only by that inward worklliness which, as mbellion 
against the spiilt, creeps into the cottage as well as into the palace, 
and against which no outward form is any protection. Porms and 
rules may prevent the outbreak of wrong, but cannot regenerate 
right, and may quench the spirit and poison inward truth* The 
Queen gives hours daily to the labour of examining into the claims 
of the numberless petitions addressed to her, among other duties to 
which her time of privacy is devoted/ 


The Queen’s name and that of Prince Albert occur 
often in these memoim, and a few of Bunsen’s re¬ 
marks and observations may be of interest, though 
they contain little that can now be new to the 
readers of the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ and of the 
‘ Queen’s Journal.’ 

First, a graphic description, from the hand of 
Baroness Bunsen, of the Queen opening Parliament 
in 1842 :— 
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^ Last, the procession of the Queen's entry, and herself, looking 
worthy and fit to be the converging point of so many rays of 
grandeur. It is self-evident that she is not tall, but were she ever 
so tall she could not have more grace and dignity, a head better set, 
a throat more royally and classically arching; and one advantage 
there is in her not being taller, that when she casts a glance it is of 
necessity upwards and not downwards, and thus the effect of the 
eyes is not thrown away—the beam and effluence not lost. The 
composnre with wliich she filled the throne, while awaiting the 
Commons, was a test of character^—no fidget and no apathy. Then, 
her voice and enunciation could not be more perfect. In short, it 
could not be said that sJie did wdl^ hut she wa^ the Queen^—she 
was, and felt herself to be, the acknowledged chief among grand 
and national realities.' (Vol. IL p. lo.) 

The next is an account of the Queen at Windsor 
Castle on receiving the Princess of Prussia, in 
1846 

* The Queen looked well and with that expression 

that she always has when thoroughly pleased with all that occupies 
her mind, which you know I always observe with delight, as fraught 
with that truth and reality which so essentially belong to her 
character, and so strongly distinguish her countenance, in all its 
changes, from the fixtd mash only too common in the Eoyal rank of 
society/ (Vol. II. p. 115 ) 

After Laving spent some days at Windsor Castle, 
Bunsen writes in i S46 :— 

* The Queen often spoke with me about education, and in par¬ 
ticular of religious instruction. Her views are yeiy serious, but at 
the same time liberal and comprebensive. She (as well as Prince 
Albert) hates all formalism. Tiie Queen reads a great deal, and 
has done my hook on ^ The Church of the Future ^ the honour to 
read it so attentively, that tbe other day, when at Cashiobury, 
seeing the hook on the table, she looked out passages which she 
had approved in order to read them aloud to the Queen-Dowager/ 
(Vol. II. p. 121.) 

And once more :— 

^ The Queen is a wife and a mother as happy as the happiest m 
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her dominions, and no one can be more careful of her charges. She 
often speaks to me of tlie great task before her and tlie Prince in 
the education of the Royal children, and particularly of the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Royal/ 

Before the troubles of 1847 and 1848, Bunsen was 
enabled to spend part of bis time in the country, 
away from the turmoil of London, and much of his 
literarv work dates from that time. After his 
‘ Church of the Future,’ the discovery of the genuine 
epistles of Ignatius by tbe late Dr. Cureton led Bun¬ 
sen bacl^ to the study of the earliest literature of the 
Christian Cluirch, and the results of tliese researches 
were published in his ‘ Ignatius.’ Lepsius’ stay in 
England and his expedition to Egypt induced Bunsen 
to put his own materials in order and to give to 
tbe world bis long-matured views on ‘ Tbe Place of 
Egypt in Universal History.’ The later volumes of 
this work led him into philological studies of a more 
general character, and at the meeting of tbe British 
Association at Oxford, in 1847, he read before the 
brilliantly-attended ethnological section his paper 
* On the results of the recent Egyptian researches in 
reference to Asiatic and African ethnology, and tbe 
classification of languages,’ published in the ‘ Transac¬ 
tions’ of the Association, and separately under the 
title, ‘ Tliree Linguistic Dissertations, by Chevalier 
Bunsen, Dr. Charles Meyer, and Dr. Max Mtiller.’ 
‘ Those three days at Oxford,’ he writes, ‘ were a 
time of great distinction to me, both in my public 
and private capacity.’ Everything important in 
literature and art attracted not only his notice, hut 
his warmest interest; and no one who wanted en¬ 
couragement, advice, or help in literary or historical 
researches, knocked in vain at Bunsen’s door. His 
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table at breakfast and dinner was filled by ambassa¬ 
dors and professors, by bishops and missionaries, by 
dukes and poor scholars, and his evening parties 
offered a kind of neutral ground, where people could 
meet who could have met nowhere else, and where 
English prejudices had no jiuisdiction. That Bunsen, 
holding the position which he held in society, but 
still more being what he was apart from his social 
position, should have made his presence felt in 
England, was not to be wondered at. He would 
speak out whenever he felt strongly, but he was the 
last man to meddle or to intrigue. He had no time 
even if he had had taste for it. But there were men 
in England who could never forgive him for the 
Jerusalem Bishopric, and who resorted to the usual 
tactics for making a man unpopular. A cry was 
soon raised against his supposed influence at Court, 
and doubts were thrown out as to his orthodoxy. 
Every Liberal bishop that was appointed was said to 
have been appointed through Bunsen. Dr. Hampden 
was declared to have been his nominee—the fact 
being that Bunsen did not even know of liim before 
he had been made a bishop. As his practical Cirri s- 
tianity could not well be questioned, he was accused 
of holding heretical opinions, because his chronology 
differed from that of Jewish Rabbis and Bishop 
Usher. It is extraordinary liow little Bunsen him¬ 
self cared about these attacks, tiro ugh they caused 
acute suffering to his family. He was not surprised 
that he should he hated by those whose theological 
opinions he considered unsound, and whose ecclesi¬ 
astical politics he had openly declared to be fraught 
with danger to the most sacred interests of the 
Church. Besides, he was the personal friend of such 
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men as Arnold, Hare, Thirl wall, Maurice, Stanley, 
and Jowett. He had even a kind word to say for 
Fronde’s 'Nemesis of Faith.’ He could sympathise, 
no doubt, with all tliat was good and honest, whether 
among the High Church or Low Church party, and 
many of his personal friends belonged to the one as 
well as to the other ; but he could also thunder forth 
with no uncertain sound against everything that 
seemed to him hypocritical, pharasaical, unchristian. 
Thus he writes (II. p. 8i) 

^ I apprehend having given the ill-disposed a pretext for consider¬ 
ing me a semi-Felagian, a contemner of the SacramentSj or denier of 
the Son, a perverter of the doctrine of justificationj and therefore a 
crypto-Catholic theosophist, heretic, and enthusiast, deserving of all 
condemnation, I have written it because I felt compelled in con- 
science to do so,’ 

Again (II. p. 87) i— 

^ In my letter to Mr, Gladstone, I have maintained the lawful¬ 
ness and the apostolic character of the German Protestant Church, 
You will find the style changed in this work, bolder and more free,’ 

Attacks, indeed, became frequent and more and 
more bitter, but Bunsen seldom took any notice of 
them. He writes :— 

‘ Hare is full of wrath at an attack niacle upon me in the “ Chris¬ 
tian Eemembrancer —in a Tery Jesuitical way insinuating that I 
ought not to have so much influence allowed me. Another article 
execrates the Bishopric of Jerusalem as an abomination. This zeal 
savours more of hatred than of charity.’ 

But though Bunsen felt far too firmly grounded in 
his own Christian faith to be shaken by sucb attacks 
upon himself, he too could be roused to wrath and 
indignation when the poisoned arrows of theological 
Fijians were shot against his friends. IVhen speaking 
of the attacks on Arnold, he writes :— 
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‘ Truth is nothing in this generation except a means, in the best 
case, to something good; but never, like virtue, considered as goodj 
as the good—the object in itself, X dreams away in twilight, Y 
is sliding into Puseyism. Z (the Evangelicals) go on thrashing the 
old straw. T w-ish it were otherwise ; but I love England, with all 
her faults, I write to yon, now only to you, all I think. All the 
en'ors and blunders which make the Puseyites a stumbling-block to 
so many — the rock on which they split is no other than what Rome 
split upon—self-righteousness, out of want of understanding justifi¬ 
cation hy faith, and liovering about the unholy and hlaspliemous 
idea of atoning for our sins, because they feel not, understand not, 
indeed believe not, th& Atoneme^it^ and therefore enjoy not the 
glorious privileges of the children of God—the blessed duty of the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who atoned for them. There¬ 
fore no sacrifice—-therefore no Christian priesthoo i— no Church. 
By our fathers these ideas were fundamentally acknowledged ; they 
were in abeyance in the worship of the Church, but not on the 
domestic altar and in the hymns of the spirit. With the Puseyitesj 
as with the Romanists, these ideas are cut off at the roots, 0 when 
will the Word of God he brought up against them ^ What a state 
this country is ini The land of liberty rushing into the w^orst 
slavery, the veriest thraldom!" 

To many people it might have seemed as if Bunsen 
during all this time was too much absorbed in English 
interests, political, theological, and social, that he had 
ceased to care for what was passing in his own 
country. His letters, however, tell a different tale. 
His voluminous coixespondence with the King of 
Prussia, though not yet published, will one day bear 
witness to Bunsen’s devotion to his country, and his 
enthusiastic attachment to tlie house of liohenzollena. 
From year to year he was urging on the Kdng and his 
advisers the wisdom of liberal concessions, and the 
absolute necessity of action. He was working at 
plans for constitutional reforms, he went to Berlin to 
rouse the King, to shame his Ministers, to insist in 
season and out of season on the duty of acting before 
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it was too late. His faith in. the King is most touch¬ 
ing. When he goes to Berlin in 1844, he sees every¬ 
where how unpopular the King is, how even his best 
intentions are misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Yet he goes on working and hoping, and he sacrifices 
his own popularity rather than oppose openly the 
suicidal policy that might have ruined Prussia, if 
Prussia could have been ruined. Thus he writes in 
August, 1845 :— 

‘To act as a statesman at the heliiij in the Fatherland, I consider 
not to he in the least my calling'; what I believe to be my calling 
is to be mounted high before the mast, to observe what land, wliat 
breakers, what signs of coming stoiTn, there may be, and then to 
announce them to the %vise and practical steersman. It is the same 
to me whether my own nation shall know in my lifetime or after 
my death, how faithfully I have taken to heart its weal and woe, be 
it in Church or State, and borae it on my heart as my nearest 
interest, as long as life lasted. I give up the point of making 
myself understood in the present generation. Here (in London) I 
consider myself to be upon the right spot- Z seek to preserve peace 
and unity, and to remove dissatisfaction, wherever it is possible/ 

Notliing, however, was done. Year after year was 
thrown away, like a Sibylline leaf, and the penalty 
for the oppoidunities that had been lost became 
heavier and heavier. The King, partieidarly when 
he was under the influences of Bunsen’s good genius, 
was ready for any sacrifice. * The commotion,’ he 
exclaimed, in i 845 > ^ean only be met and overcome 
by freedom, absolute freedom.' But when Bimsen 
wanted measures, not words, the King himseE seemed 
powerless. Surrounded as he was by men of the 
most opposite characters and interests, and quite 
capable of gauging them all—for his intellect was of 
no common stamp—he could agree with all of them 
to a certaiu point, but could never bring himseE to go 
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the whale length with any one of them. Bunsen 
wi'ites from Berlin :—‘ My stay will certainly not be 
a long one ; the King’s heart is like that of a brother 
towards me, but our ways diverge. The die is cast, 
and he reads in my countenance that I deplore the 
throw. He too fulfils his fate, and we with him.’ 

When, at last, in 1S47, a Constitution was granted 
by the King, it was too late. Sir Hobert Peel seems 
to have been hopeful, and in a letter of twenty-two 
pages to Bunsen he expressed an opinion that .the 
Prussian Grovernment might still be able to maintain 
the Constitution if only sincere in desiring its due 
development, and prepared in mind for that develop¬ 
ment. To the King, however, and to the party at 
Court, the Constitution, if not actually hateful, was 
a mere plaything, and the idea of surrendering one 
particle of his independence never entered the King’s 
mind. Besides, 1848 was at the door, and Bunsen 
certainly saw the coming storm from a distance, 
though he could not succeed in opening the eyes 
of those who stood at the helm in Prussia. Shortly 
before the hurricane broke loose, Bunsen had once 
more determined to thi’ow up his official position, 
and retire to Bonn. But with 1848 all these hopes 
and plans were scattered to the winds. Bunsen’s hfe 
became more restless tlian ever, and his body was 
gradually giving way under the constant tension of 
his mind. ' I feel,’ he writes in 1848, to Archdeacon 
Hare, ‘ that I Irave entered into a new period of hfe. 
I have given up all private concerns, all studies and 
researches of my own, and hve entirely for the 
present political emergencies of my country, to stand 
or to fall by and with it.’ 

With his love for England he deeply felt the want 
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of sympathy on the part of England for Prussia in 
her struggle to unite and regenerate the whole of 
Germany. ‘It Is quite entertaining,’ he writes with 
a toucli of irony very unusual in his letters, ‘ to see 
the stiff unbelief of the English in the future of Ger¬ 
many. Lord John is merely uninformed. Peel has 
somewhat staggered the mind of the excellent Prince . 
hy his unbelief; yet he has a statesmanhke good-will 
towards the GoT'dioLwic nations, and even for the 
Gevincin nation. Aberdeen is the greatest sinner. 
He believes in God and the Emperor Nicholas!’ 
The Schleswig-Holstein question embittered his feel- ‘ 
ings still more, and in absence of all deteimined 
convictions at Berlin, the want of moral courage 
and political faith among those in whose hands the 
destinies of Germany had been placed, roused him 
to wrath and fury, though he could never be driven 
to despair of the futiue of Prussia, For a time, 
indeed, he seemed to hesitate between Frankfort, 
then the seat of the German Parliament, and Berlin ; 
and he would have accepted the Premiership at 
Frankfort if his friend Baron Stockmar had accepted 
the Ministiy of Foreign Affairs. But very soon he 
perceived that, however paralyzed for the moment, 
Prussia was the only possible centre of life for a re¬ 
generation of Germany; that Prussia could not be 
merged in Germany, but that Germany had to be 
resuscitated and reinvigorated thi*ough Prussia. His 
patriotic nominalism, if we may so call his youthful 
dreams of a united Germany, had to yield to the 
force of that political realism which sacrifices names 
to things, poetry to prose, the ideal to the possible. 
What made his decision easier than it would other¬ 
wise have been to a heart so full of enthusiasm was 
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Ills personal attacliment to the King and to the 
Prince of Prussia. For a time, indeed, though for 
a short time only, Bunsen, after his interview with 
the King in January, 1849, believed that his hopes 
might still be realized, and he seems actually to 
have had the King’s promise that he would accept 
the Crown of a United Germany, without Austria. 
But as soon as Bunsen had left Berlin new influences 
began to work on the King’s brain, and when Bunsen 
returned, full of hope, he was told by the King him¬ 
self that he had never repented in such a degree of 
any step as that which Bunsen had advised lihn to 
take; that the course entered upon was a wrong 
to Austria; that he would have nothing to do with 
such an abominable line of politics, but would leave 
that to the Ministry at Frankfort. Whenever the 
personal question should be addressed to him, then 
would he reply as one of the Hohenzollem, and thus 
live and die as an honest man. Bunsen, though 
mouming over the disappointed hopes that had once 
centred in Frederick William IV, and freely express¬ 
ing the divergence of opinion that separated him from 
his Sovereign, remained throughout a faithful servant 
and a loyal friend. His buoyant spirit, confident that 
nothing could ruin Prussia, was looking forward to 
the future, rmdismayed by the unbroken succession 
of blunders and failures of Prussian statesmen—nay, 
enjoying with a prophetic fervour, at the time of the 
deepest degradation of Prussia at Olmiitz, the final 
and inevitable triumph of that cause which counted 
among its heroes and martyr's such names as Stein, 
Gneisenau, Niebuhr, Arndt, and, we may now add, 
Bunsen. 

After the reaction of 1849 Bunsen’s political in- 
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Alienee ceased altogether, and as Minister in England 
he had almost always to carry out instructions of 
which he disapproved. More and more he longed 
for rest and freedom, for ‘leisure for reflection on 
the Divine which subsists in things human, and for 
writing, if God enables me to do so. I hve as one 
lamed; the pinions that might have furthered my 
progress are bound,— yet not broken. Yet he would 
not give up his place as long as his enemies at Berlin 
did all they could to oust him. He would not be 
beaten by them, nor did he altogether despair of 
better days. His opinion of the Prince of Prussia ' 
(the present King) had been raised very high since 
he had come to know him more intimately, and he 
expected much in the hour of need from his soldier¬ 
like decision and sense of honour. The negotiations 
about the Schleswig-Holstein question soon roused 
again all his German sympathies, and he exerted 
himself to the utmost to defend the just cause of the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, which had been so shamefully 
misrepresented by unscrupulous partisans. The his¬ 
tory of these negotiations cannot yet be written, but 
it will some day surprise the student of history when 
he finds out in what way public opinion in England 
was dosed and stupified on that simple question. He 
found himself isolated and opposed by nearly aU Ins 
English friends. One statesman only, but the greatest 
of English statesman, saw clearly where the right 
and where the wrong was, but even he could only 
dare to be silent. On the sist of July, 1850, Bunsen 
writes:— 


‘Palmerston had yielded, when in a scrape, first to Eiissia, 
then to Prance; the pnze has been the protocol, the victim, 
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Germany* They shall never have my signature to such a piece 
of iniquity and folly.* 

However, ob the 8th of May, 1852, Bunsen had to sign 
that very piece of iniquity. It was done, machinelibe, 
at the King's command ; yet, if Bunsen had followed 
his own better judgment, he would not have signed, 
hut sent in his resignation. ‘ The first cannon-shot 
in Europe,' he used to say, ‘ will tear this Pragmatic 
Sanction to tatters and so it was ; but alas! he did 
not live to see the Nemesis of that iniquity. One 
thing, however, is certain, that the humiliation in¬ 
flicted on Prussia by that protocol was never for¬ 
gotten by one brave soldier, who, though uot allowed 
at that time to draw his royal sword, has ever since 
been working at the reform of Prussia’s army, till 
on the field of Sadowa the disgrace of the London 
protocol and the disgrace of Olmiitz were wiped out 
together, and German questions can no longer be 
settled by the Great Powers of Europe, ‘with or 
without the consent of Prussia.’ 

Bunsen remained in England two years longer, 
fuU of literary work, delighted by the success of 
Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition, entering heartily 
into aU that interested and agitated Enghsh society, 
hut nevertheless carrying in his breast a heavy heart. 
Prussia and Germany were not what he wished them 
to be. At last the complications that led to the. 
Crimean War held out to his mind a last prospect 
of rescuing Prussia from her Kussiau thraldom. If 
Prussia could have been brought over to join Eng¬ 
land and France, the unity of Northern Germany 
might have been her reward, as the unity of Italy 
was the rewai d of Cavour’s alliance with the Western 
Powers. Bunsen used all his hifluence to bring this 
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about, but he used it in vain, and in April, 1854, he 
succumbed and his resignation was accepted. 

Now, at last, Bunsen was free. He writes to a 
son;— 

' You know how I struggled, almost desperatolj, to retire from 
jHiblie emplojineiit in 1850* Now the cord is broken, and the 
bird is free* The Lord be praised T ^ 

But sixty-two years of his life were gone. The foun¬ 
dations of literary work which he had laid as a young 
man were difficult to recover, and if anything was 
to be finished it had to be finished in haste. Bunsen , 
retired to Heidelberg, hoping there to realize the 
ideal of his life, and realizing it, too, in a certain 
degree—i. e. as long as he was able to foi'get his 
sixty-two years, his shaken health, and his blasted 
hopes. His new edition of ‘ Hippolytas,’ under the 
title of ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ had been finished 
in seven volumes before he left England, At Heidel¬ 
berg his principal work was the new translation of 
the Bible, and his ‘Life of Christ,’ an enoimous 
undertaking, enough to fill a man’s life, yet with 
Bunsen by no means the only work to which he 
devoted his remaining powers. Egyptian studies con¬ 
tinued to interest him while superintending the Eng¬ 
lish translation of his ‘Egypt.’ His anger at the 
machinations of the Jesuits in Church and State 
would rouse him suddenly to address the German 
nation in his ‘ Signs of the Times.’ And the prayer 
of his early youth, ‘to be allowed to recognize and 
trace the firm path of God through the stream of 
ages,’ was fulfilled in his last work, ‘ God in Histoiy.’ 
There were many blessings in his life at Heidelberg, 
and no one could have acknowledged them more 
gratefully than Bunsen. ‘ Yet,’ he writes,— 
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* I miss John Biiilj the sea, The Times in tlie morning, and, 
besides, some dozens of fellow-creatures. The learned class has 
greatly sunk in Germany, more than I supposed; all behindhand, 
, , , Nothing appears of any importance ; the most wretched 

trifles are cried np,' 

Though he had bid adieu to politics, yet he coidd 
not keep entirely aloof. The Prince of Prussia and 
the noble Princess of Prussia consulted him frequently, 
and even from Berlin baits were held out from time 
to time to catch the escaped eagle. Indeed, once 
again was Bunsen enticed by the voice of the charmer, 

’ and a pressing invitation of the King brought him 
to Berlin to preside at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in September, 1857. His hopes revived once 
more, and his plans of a liberal policy in Church and 
State were once more pressed on the King—in vain^ 
as every one knew beforehand, except Bunsen alone, 
with his loving, trusting heart. However, Bunsen's 
hopes, too, were soon to be destroyed, and he parted 
from the King, the broken idol of all his youthful 
dreams—-.not in anger, but in love, ‘as I wish and 
pray to depart from this earth, as on the calm, stdl 
evening of a long, beautiful summer’s day.’ This 
was written on the rst of October, on the 3rd the 
King’s mind gave way, though his bodily suffering 
lasted longer than that of Bunsen. Little more is to 
be said of the last years of Bunsen’s life. The diffi¬ 
culty of breathing from which he suffered became 
often very distressing, and he was obliged to seek 
relief by travel in Switzerland, or by spending the 
winter at Cannes. He recovered from time to time, 
so as to he able to work hard at the ‘ Bible-work,’ 
and even to make short excursions to Paris or Berlin. 
In the last year of his life he executed the plan 
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that had passed before bis mind as the fairest dream 
of his youth—he took a house at Bonn, and he was 
not without hope that he might still, like Niel>uhr, 
lecture in the IJniversity, and give to the young men 
the fruits of his studies and the advice foimcled on 
the experience of his life. This, however, was not to 
be, and all who watched him with loving eyes knew 
but too well that it could not be. The last chapter 
of his life is painful beyond expression as a chronicle 
of bis bodily sufferings, but it is cheerful also beyond 
expression as the record of a triumph over death in 
hope, in faith—nay, one might almost say, in sight— 
such as has seldom been witnessed by human eyes* 
He died on the 28th of November, i860, and was 
buried on the ist of December in the same church¬ 
yard at Bonn where rests the body of his friend and 
teacher, Niebuhr. 

Thoughts crowd in thick upon us when we gaze at 
that monument, and feel again the presence of that 
spirit as we so often felt it in the hours of sweet 
counsel. When we think of the literary works in 
which, later in life and almost in the presence of 
death, he hurriedly gathered up the results of his 
studies and meditations, we feel, as he felt himself 
when only twenty-two years of age, that ‘learning 
anniliilates itself, and the most perfect is the first 
submerged, for the next age sc^es with ease the 
height which cost the preceding the full vigour of 
life. It has been so, and always will be so. Bunsen’s 
work, particularly in Egyptian philology and in the 
philosophy of language, was to a great extent the 
work of a pioneer, and it will be easy for others to 
advance on the roads which he has opened, and to 
approach nearer to the goal which he has pointed out. 
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Some of his works, however, will hold their place in 
the histoiy of scholarship, and particularly of theo¬ 
logical scholarship. The question of the genuineness 
of the original epistles of Ignatius can hardly he 
opened again after Bunsen’s treatise, and his dis¬ 
covery that the book on ‘ AH the Heresies,’ ascribed 
to Origen, could not he the work of that writer, and 
that most probably it was the work of Hippolytus, 
will always mark an epoch in the study of early 
Christian literature. Either of those works would 
have been enough to make the reputation of a 
' German professor, or to found the fortune of an 
Eng lish bishop. Let it be remembered that they 
were the outcome of the leisure hours of a hard- 
worked Prussian diplomatist, who, during the London 
season, could get up at five in the morning, light his 
own fire, and thus secure four hours of undisturbed 
work before breakfast. 

Another reason why some of Bunsen’s works will 
prove more mortal than others is their comprehensive 
character. Brmsen never worked for work’s sake, 
hut always for some higher purpose. Special re¬ 
searches with him were a means, a ladder to be 
thrown away as soon as he had reached his point. 
The thought of exhibiting his ladders never entered 
his mind. Occasionally, however, Bunsen would 
take a jump, and being bent on general results, he 
would sometimes neglect the objections that were 
mged against him. It has been easy, even during 
bis lifetime, to point out weak points in bis argu¬ 
ments, and scholars who have spent the whole of 
their lives on one Greek cls^sic have found no difB.- 
culty in showing to the world that they know more 
of that particular author than Bunsen. But even 
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those who fully appreciate the real importance of 
Bunsen’s labours—labours that were more like a 
shower of rain fertilizing large acres than like the 
artificial irrigation which supports one greenhouse 
plant—will be the first to mourn over the precious 
time that was lost to the world by Bunsen’s ofiacial 
avocations. If he could do what he did in his few 
hours of rest, what would he have achieved if he 
had carried out the original plan of his life! It is 
almost incredible that a man with his clear percep¬ 
tion of his calling in life so fully expressed in his 
earliest letters, should have allowed himself to be 
drawn away by the siren voice of diplomatic life. 
His success, no doubt, was great at first, and the 
kindness shown him by men like Hiebuhr, the Kin g, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia was enough to turn 
a head that sat on the strongest shoulders. It should 
be remembered, too, that in Germany the diplomatic 
service has always had far greater charms than in 
England, and that the higher members of that ser¬ 
vice enjoy often the same political influence as mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet. If we read of the brilUant 
reception accorded to the young diplomatist during 
his first stay at Berlin, the favours showered upon 
him by the old King, the fi'iendship offered him by 
the Crown Prince, his future King, the hopes of use¬ 
fulness in his own heart, and the encouragement 
given him by aU his friends, we shall he less sur¬ 
prised at his preferring, in the days of his youth, the 
brilliant career of a diplomatist to the obscure lot of 
a professor And yet what would Bunsen have given 
later in fife if he had remained true to his first love! 
Again and again his better self bursts forth in com¬ 
plaints about a wasted life, and again and again he 
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is carried along against his will. During his first stay 
in England he writes (November i8, 1838) :— 

‘I care no more about my external position than about the 
mountains in the moon; I know God's will will be done, in 
spite of them all, and to my greatest benefit. What that is He 
alone knows. Only one thing I think I see clearly. My whole 
life is without sense and lasting use, if I squander it in afiairs 
of the day, brilliant and important as they may be.’ 

The longer he remained in that enchanted garden 
the more difficult it became to find a way out, even 
after be bad discovered by sad experience how little 
’ he was fitted for Court life or even for public life in 
Prussia. Wben be first appeared at the Court of 
Berlin be carried everything by storm ; but that very 
triumph was never forgiven him, and bis enemies 
were bent on ' showing this young doctor his proper 
place.' Bimsen had no idea how he was envied, for 
the lesson that success breeds envy is one that men 
of real modesty seldom learn until it is too late. And 
he was hated not only by chamberlains, but, as be 
discovered with deepest grief, even by those whom 
he considered his truest friends, who had been work¬ 
ing in secret conclave to undermine bis influence with 
his Royal friend and master. Whenever he returned 
to Berlin, later in life, he could not breathe freely in 
the vitiated air of the Court, and the wings of his 
soul hung down lamed, if not broken. Bunsen was 
not a courtier. Away from Berlin, among the ruins 
of Rome, and in the fresh air of English life, he could 
speak to Kings and Princes as few men have spoken 
to them, and pour out his inmost convictions before 
those whom he revered and loved. But at Berlin, 
though he might have learnt to bow and to smile and 
to use Byzantine phraseology, his voice faltered and 
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was drowned by noisy deelalmers ; the diamond was 
buried in a heap of beads, and his rays covdd not 
shine forth where there was no heavenly sunlight to 
call them out. King Trederick William IV. was no 
ordinary King: that one can see even from the 
scanty extracts from his letters given in ‘Bunsens 
Memoirs.’ Nor was his love of Bunsen a mere pass¬ 
ing whim. He loved the man, and those who knew 
the refreshing and satisfying influence of Bunsens 
society will easily understand what the King meant 
when he said, ‘ I am hungry and thirsty for Bunsen.’ 
But what constitution can resist the daily doses of 
hypei-bolical flattery that are pormed into the ears of 
Eoyalty, and how can we wonder that at last a 
modest expression of genuine respect does sound like 
rudeness to Koyal ears, and to speak the truth be¬ 
comes synonymous with insolence % In the trickeries 
and mimicries of Court life Bunsen was no adept, 
and nothing was easier than to outbid him in the 
price that is paid for Boyal favours. But if much 
has thus been lost of a life far too precy.ous to he 
squandered among Eoyal servants and messengers, 
this prophet among the Sauls has taught the world 
some lessons which he could not have taught in the 
lecture-room of a Grerman University. People who 
would scarcely have listened to the arguments of a 
German professor sat humbly at the feet of an am¬ 
bassador and of a man of the world. That a professor 
should be learned and that a bishop should be orthodox 
was a matter of course, but that an ambassador should 
hold forth on hieroglyphics and the antiquity of man 
rather than on the chronique scandaleuse of Paris; that 
a Prussian statesman should spend his mornings on 
the Ignatian Epistles rather than in writing gossiping 
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letters to ladies in waiting at Berlin and Potsdam ; 
tliat this learned man ' who ought to hnow/ should 
profess the simple faith of a child and the boldest 
freedom of a philosopher, was enough to startle so¬ 
ciety, both high and low. How Bunsen inspired those 
who knew him with confidence, how he was con¬ 
sulted, and how he was loved may be seen from some 
of the letters addressed to him, though few only of 
such letters have been published in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
That his influence was great in England we know 
from the concurrent testimony both of his enemies 
“ and his friends, and the seeds that he has sown in 
the minds and hearts of men have borne fruit, and 
will still bear richer &uit, both in England and in 
Germany. Nor should it be forgotten how excellent 
a use he made of his personal influence in helping 
young men who wanted advice and encouragement. 
His sympathy, his condescension, his faith when 
brought in contact with men of promise, were extra¬ 
ordinary : they were not shaken, though they have 
been abused more than once. In all who loved Bunsen 
his spirit will live on, imperceptibly, it may be, to 
themselves, imperceptibly to the world, but not the 
less really. It is not the chief duty of friends to 
honour the departed by idle grief, but to remember 
tbeir designs, and to carry out their mandates. (Tac. 
Ann. II. 71.) 
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FROM BUNSEN TO MAX MULLER 

IK me: teaes i848 to inm. 

After hesitating for a long timej and after consulting both those 
who had a right to be consulted ^ and those whose independent 
judgment I could trusty I have at last decided on publishing the 
3 following letters of Bai^on EiinseOj as an appendix to mj article on 
the ^ Memoii’S of his Life/ They will, I believe, show to the world 
one side of his character which in the Memoirs could appear hnt 
incidentally, his ardent lore of the higher studies from which his 
official duties were constantly tearing him away, and his kindness, 
his sympathy, his condescension in his intercourse with younger 
scholars who were pursuing different branches of that work to 
which he himself would gladly have dedicated the whole energy of 
Ms mind, Bunsen was by nature a scholar, though not exactly 
what in England is meant by a German scholar* Scholai'ship 
with him was always a means, never in itself an object, and the 
study of the languages, the laws, the philosophies and religions 
of antiquity, was, in his eyes, but a necessary preparation before 
approaching the problem of all problems, Is there a Providence in 
the world or is there not ? ^To trace the firm path of God through 
the stream of ages,^ this was the dream of his youth, and the toil of 
his old age; and dui'ing all his life, whether he was studying the 
laws of Rome or the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egjq)t, the hymns 
of the Yeda or the Psalms of the Old Testament, he was always 
collecting materials for that great temple which in his mind towered 
high above all other temples, the temple of God in histoiy. He was 
an architect, but he wanted builders; his plans were settled, but 
there was no time to carry them out. He therefore naturally 
looked out for younger men who were to take some share of his 
work* He encouraged them, he helped them, he left them no 
rest till the work which he wanted was done, and he thus exercised 
the most salutary infiuence on a number of young scholars, both m 
Rome, in London, and in Heidelberg. 
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Wlien I first came to know Bunsen^ he was fifty-six, I twenty- 
four years of age; he was Prussian anihassador, I was nohody 
But from the very beginning of our intercoursOj he Tvas to me like 
a friend and fellow stndentj and when standing by his side at the 
desk in liis library, I never saw the ambassador, but only the hard¬ 
working scholar, ready to guide, willing to follow, but always 
pressing forward to a definite goah He would patiently listen to 
every objection, and enter readily into the most complicated ques-( 
tions of minute critical scholarship, but lie always wanted to see 
dayliglit, he could not bear mere groping for groping's sake. When 
he suspected any scholar of shallowness, pettiness, or professorial 
conceit, he would sometimes burst forth into rage, and use language 
tbe severity of which he was himself the first to regret But he 
would never presume on his age, liis position, or Ms authority. lu * 
that respect few men remained so young, remained so entirely them¬ 
selves through life as Bunsen* It is one of tbe saddest experiences 
ill life to see men lose themselves when they become ministers or 
judges or bishops or professors. Bunsen never became ambassador, 
he always remained Bunsen, It has been my good fortune in life 
to have known many men whom tlie world calls great,-—philoso- 
pliers, statesmen, scholars, artists, poets; but take it all in all, 
take the full humanity of the man, I have never seen, and I shall 
never see liis like again. 

The rule followed in editing these letters has been a very simple 
one. I have given them as they w^ere, even though I felt that 
many could be of interest to scholars only or to Bunsen’s persond 
friends; but I have left out whatever could be supposed to wound 
the feelings of any one. Unless this rule is most carefully observed, 
the publication of letters after the death of their writers seems 
to me simply dishonourable. When Bunsen speaks of public 
measures and public men, of parties in Church and State, whether 
in England or in Germany, there was no necessity for suppressing 
nis remarks, for he had spoken his mind as freely on them else¬ 
where as in these letters* But any personal reflections written on 
the spur of the moment, in confidence or in jest, have been struck 
out, however strong the temptation sometimes of leaving them. 
Many expressions, too, of Ms kind feelings towards me have been 
omitted. If some have been left, I hope I may be forgiven fora 
pride not altogether illegitimate. 


TO MAX MUIXER. 
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[1*] London^ Thursday^ Dee. 7s 1^4^* 

9 (feloeh. 

My Dear M. I have this moment received your affec- 
3 tioiiate note of yesterday, and feel as if I must respond 
to it directlyj as one would respond to a friend's shake of 
the hand* The information was quite new to me, and 
the success wholly unexpected* You have given a home 
to a friend who was homeless in the world; may you also 
have inspired him with that energy and stabilityj the want 
of which so evidently depresses him. The idea about Pauli 
is excellent^ but he must decide quickly and send me word, 
that I may gain over William Hamilton, and his son (the 
President), The place is much sought after; Panli would 
certainly be the man for it* He w^ould not hecotne a 
Philkter here, as most do. 

And now, my veiy dear M,^ I congratulate you on the 
courageous frame of mind which this event causes you to 
evince. It is exactly that which, as a friend, I wish for you 
for the whole of life, and which I perceived and loved in 
you from the very first moment. It delights me especially 
at this timCj when your contemporaries are even more dark 
and confused than mine are sluggish and old-fashioned. The 
reality of life, as we enter the period of full manhood, destroys 
the first dream of youth; but with moral earnestness, and 
genuine faith in eternal providence, and in the saeredness of 
human destiny in that government of the world which exists 
for all human souls that honestly seek after good,—with these 
feelings, the dream of youth is more than realised. 


^ Tianslated by G, A* M* 
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You have undertaken a great wox'k, and have been rescued 
from the whirlpool and landed on this peaceful island that 
you might carry it on undisturbed^ which yon could not 
have done in the Fatherland, This is the first coBsideration; 
but not less highly do I rate the circnmstances which have 
kept yon here and have given you an opportunity of seeing 
English life in its real strength^ with the coBsistency and 
stability^ and with all the energy and simplicity that are 
its distinguishing features, I have known what it is to 
receive this complement of Gennan life in the years of my 
training and apprenticeship. When rightly estimated^ this 
knowledge and love of the English element only strengthens 
the love of the German Fatherfandj the home of genius and ^ 
poetry, 

I will only add that I am longing to see you amongst ns: 
you must come to us before long. Meanwhile think of me 
witk as much affection as I shall always think of you, 
Lepsius has sent me his splendid work ' On the Foundations 
of Egyptian Chronologyj’ witb astounding investigations. 

As to Germanyj my greatest hopes are based on tkisj—that 
the King and Henry von Gagem have met and become real 
friends. 


[2,] Sumla^ Morning^ Web, i8j 1849, 

Mt Deau M, Having returned home last nightj I should 
like to see you quietly toMlay^ before the turmoil begins again 
to-morrow. Can you and Mr, Trithen come to me to-day at 
five o'clock? I will ask Elze to dinner, but I should first 
like to read to you two my treatise ^ On the Classification of 
Languages/ which is entii'ely re-written, and has become my 
fifth book in nuce* 

I will at once tell you, that I am convinced that the 
Lyciaus were the true Pelasgians, and I shall not give you 
any rest till you have discovered the Pelasgie language from 
the monuments existing here. It is a sure discovery. It 
must be an older form of Greek, much as the Oscan or the 
Carmen Saliare were of Latin, or even perhaps more so. 
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[ 3. ] ToUendge Fark^ Monday Morning^ 

Feh, 19, 1849, 

I laoded yesterday, and took reftige here till this afternoon; 
and my first employment is to thank you for your affectionate 
and faithful letter^ and to tell you that I am not only to he 
here as hitliertoj but that, with the permission of the King^j 
, I am to fill the post of confidential accredited minister of the 
Beiehsverwsser^ formerly held by Baron Andrian. During 
my stay here, be it long or short, it will always be a pleasure 
and refreshment to me to see you as often as you can come to 
ns. Yon know our way of liying, which will remain the 
samej except now and then, when Palmerston may fix his 
conferences for a Sunday. 

Perte is quite ready to agree to the proposal of a regular 
completion of the Charohers collection : the best thing would 
be for you to offer to make the catalogue. He is waiting 
your proposal. The dark clouds of civil war are lowering 
over our dear and mighty Patherland. Prussia will go on its 
own way quietly as a mediating power. 


[4,] Carlton Terrace^ April 1849, 

Yesterday evening, and night, and this morning early, I 
have been reading Proude^s 'Nemesis of Faith,’ and am so 
moved by it that I must write yon a few hnes. I cannot 
describe the power of attraction exercised upon me by this 
deeply-searching, noble spirit: I feel the tragic nature of his 
position, and long have I foreseen that such tragical combi¬ 
nations await the souls of men in this island-world, Arnold 
and Carlyle, each in Iiis own way, had seen this long before 
me* In the general world, no one can understand such a 
state of mind, except so far as to be enabled to misconstrue it. 

In the shortcoming of the English mind in judging of 
this book, its great alienation from the philosophy of Art is 
revealed. This boot is not comprehended as a work of Art^ 
claiming as such due proportions and relative significance of 
parts 3 otherwise many individuals would at least have been 
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moved to a more spariBg judgment upon itj and in the first 
place they would take in the import of the title. 

This book shows the fatal result of the renunciation of the 
Church-system of belief. The subject of the tale simply ex¬ 
periences moral annihilation; hut the object of his affectioiij 
whose mind he had been the means of unsettling in her faith, 
burst through tlie boundaries which humanity has placed, and 
the moral order of the world imposes: they perish both,^ 
eacli at odds with self, with God, and mth human society: 
only for him tliere yet remains room for further development. 
Then the curtain falls—that is right, according to artistic rule 
of composition; true and necessary according to the views of 
those who hold the faith of the Church of England; and, ^ 
from a theological point of view, no other solution could be 
expected from the book than that which it has given. 

But here the author has disclosed the inward disease, the 
fearful hollowness, the spiritual death, of the nation’s philo¬ 
sophical and theological forms, with resistless eloquence; and, 
like the Jews of old, they will exclaim, ^ That man is a 
criminal! stone him ! ^ 

I wish you could let him know how deeply I feel for him, 
without ever having seen him; and how I desire to admonish 
him to accept and endure this fatality, as, in the nature of 
things, he must surely have anticipated it; and ^as he has 
pointed out and defended the freedom of the spirit, so must 
he now (and I believe he will) show in himself, and make 
manifest to the world, the courage, active in deed, cheerful in 
power, of that free spirit. 

It is presumptuous to intrude into the fate and mystery of 
life in the case of any man, and more especially of a man so 
remarkable; but the consciousness of community of spirits, of 
knowing, and endeavouring after what is morally good, and 
true, and perfect, and of the yearning after every real disciple 
of the inner religion of Christians, impels me to suggest to 
you to tell him from me, that I believe the spasm of his 
spiritual efforts would sooner be calmed, and the solution of 
the great problem would sooner be found, if he were to live 
for a time among us^ I mean, if he resided for a time in one 
of the German Universities. We Germans have been for 
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seventy years working- as thinkers, enquirers, poets, seers, also 
as men of action, to piJl down the old and to erect the new 
Zion; each great man with us has contributed his materials 
towards the sanctuary, invisible but firmly fixed in German 
hearts ; the whole nation has neglected and sacrificed political, 
individual existence, and common freedom—to pursue in faith 
the search after truth. From us something may be learnt, by 
every spirit of this age. He will experience how truly the 
divine Plato spoke, when he said, ‘ Seven years of silent 
enquiry were needful for a man to learn the truth, hut 
fourteen in order to learn how to make it known to his 
feUow-men.’ 

Fronde must Irnow Sehleiennaeher’s 'Discourses on Ee- 
' ligion,’ and perhaps also his ‘ Dogmatics.’ In this series of 
developments this is perhaps, as far as the form is concerned, 
the most satisfactory work which immediately concerns 
religion and its reconciliation with philosophy on the basis of 
more liberal Christian investigation. But at all events we 
have not striven and suffered in vain ; our philosophy, re¬ 
search, and poetry show this. But men, not books, are 
needed by such a mind, in order to become conscious of the 
tinth, which (to quote Spinoza) ' remoto errore nuda remanet.’ 
He has still much to learn, and he should learn it as a 
man from man. I should like to propose to him first to 
go to Bonn. He would there find that most deeply thought¬ 
ful and most original of speculative minds among our living 
theologians, the Hamann of this centmy, my dear friend 
E. Eothe; also a noble pbilosopher and teacher of ethics, 
Brandis; an honest master of exegesis, Bleek ; and young 
minds would soon attach themselves to him. In Halle he 
would find Erdmann, almost the only distinguished specula¬ 
tive follower of Hegel, and Tholuck, who has advanced much 
farther in the philosophical treatment of Christianity than is 
generally thought. I will gladly give him introductions to 
all of these. They would all willingly admit him into their 
world of thought, and enter with sympathy into his. It 
would be sure to suit him. . . . The free atmosphere of 

thought would do him good, as formerly the atmosphere of free 
England was good for Germans still struggling for political 
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liberty. He certainly needs physical change and inii'i- 
goraiting. h'or this the lovely Ithine is decidedly to be reeoni' 
mendei With looL lie could live there as a prince, Wkj 
go off to Van Diemen’s Land ? I should always he glad to 
be of the least service to hinij still more to make his personal 
acquaintance. And now^ my dear M.j you can it you wish 
read out to him what I have wntten, hut do not give the 
letter out of your own hands, ^ 


9 ? Carlton Terrace^ Monday^ 
May 225 1849, 

I thank you for two letters, I cannot tell you how the first < 
delighted and rejoiced me. The state of thing's in England is 
really as you describe it. As to what concerns the seeondj you 
will hy this time know that I have seen Eroude twice. With 
M.5 too, personal acquaintance has been made, and the point 
as to money is touched on. I must see him again alone he- 
fore I give my opinion. At all events, he is a man of geniuSj 
and Germany (especially Bonn) the country for him. 

I can well imagine the terrible scenes your dear mother has 
witnessed in Dresden. However, I believe we have, in the very 
midst of the storm, reached the harbour. Even in Erankfort 
eveiy one believes in the complete success of Prussia’s nego- 
ciations with the four Courts, We shall have the whole con¬ 
stitution of the empire, and now with all necessary improve¬ 
ments. As to matters of form, they must be arranged as be¬ 
tween equals. Gagem and his friends are ready for this. 
The constitution is to be declared at Berlin on the 25th, The 
disturhanees will then be quieted as by magic. George is am 
anges over this unexpected turn of affairs. At all events I 
hope soon to see you. 


[6,] London^ Wednesday^ July 14, 1849. 

Hurrah for Miiller!—so writes George, and as an answer I 
send you Hs note from Frankfort. Hekscher’s proposal is quite 
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reasonable, I have since then broken off all negociations 
with the Danes, Yon will soon read the documents in the 
newspapers. 

If the proposal of the parliamentary committee on the 
directory of the Bund passes, which admits of little doubt, 
the question of to be or not to be must be immediately 
decided, 

^ I do not intend going to Frankfort for this, so pray come 
here ; I am alone here with Charles* 


[ 7 .] 9, Carlton Terrace^ Friday Morning^^ 

My Dear M. I did not thank you immediately for your 
delightful and instructive letter, because there were many 
points on which I wished to write fully. The last decisive 
crisis of the Grerman-European business has at length arrived, 
and I have had the opportunity of doing my duty in the 
matter. But I have been doing nothing else since last Saturday, 
nothing Chinese even, I recommend the enclosed to you. 
The young man is a good and highly-informed German book¬ 
seller, He has of course written just what I did not tell him, 
and omitted what he ought to have said, ^ that he has been 
here for five years with the first booksellers, and before that 
was trained under his father in Bonn^ that he understands 
Engbsh, German, French, Italian and Spanish/ I have only 
heard what is good of him. How grateful I feel to you for 
having begun the Index of Egyptian words at once. We 
wanted one here for a special purpose, so our trouble has not 
been thrown away. I now perceive how impossible it is to 
understand the Egyptian language and history thoroughly 
without Chinese. In the chronology there is still much to be 
done. 

We have as yet held our own in London and Warsaw 
as against Vienna, But in the Schleswig-Holstein question 
we have the whole world, and unfortunately our own peace of 
July 2nd against us. Eadowitz has worked most devotedly 
and honestly. When shall we see you again ? 


,YOL. III. 


^ JS'o date, but about December, 1 S 49 . 
E e 
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[8.] Prussian Legation^ Mag 15^ 1850. • 

By return of post thanks and greetings to my dear M,, 
Your proposal as to Schlitz is excellent. Let me know if I 
am to to Humboldt, I draw a totally different le^n 

from your news of the loss of the Veda MS, Wait till a good 
copy arriveSj and In the meantime pursue your philological 
studies in some other direction^ and get on with your Intrc^ 
duction. You can work more in one day in Europe than in 
a week in India, unless you wish to kill yourself, which I 
could not allow. So come with bag and haggage hercj to 
9 j Carlton TerracOj to one who longs to see you, 

E, must have gone mad^ or have been far more so poli¬ 
tically than I imagined* The * Leader/ edited by him and 
N., is (as Mills says) reA and raw! and^ in additioDj 
badly written. It is a pity for prophets and poets to meddle 
with realities, instead of devoting themselves to futurity and 
poetry. George is happy in the intellectual wealth of Paris 
life, and quite perplexed at the perverseness and follies of the 
political cliques. He promises to write about the acquaintance 
of Lamcnais and George Sand, I am well, but fully use the 
right of a convalescent, and hardly go anywhere, 

Ericnd Stockmar sends a report from Erfurt, where the Par¬ 
liament meets on the 26th to receive the oaths of the Directory 
and the Ministers of the Union, Usedom, Pertz, and Co, are 
quite mad in their enthusiasm for the Black and White, as I 
have openly written to them. 


[9.] Carlton Terrace^ July 30 , 1850, 

Mr. Lastwickj the translator of Bopp^s Grammar, tells 
me that he and Murray wish for an article on this work in 
the ' Quarterly Review^ for January, 1851, so it must be sent 
in in hfovember, Wilson refuses, as he is too busy, I believe 
you could best write such a review^ of about sixteen pages 
(i6^,). If you agree to this^ widte a line to me or direct to 
Eastwickj who would then get a letter from Lockhart with 
the commission for you, God help Schleswig-Holstein! 
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t London^ October lo^ 1850. 

You have given me the greatest pleasure, my dear M,, by 
your beautiful present* Already, last night, I read the new 
^ Greek Songs/ and others that were new to me, with the 
greatest delight. We have, at all eventSj derived one benefit 
from the great storm—that the fetters have been taken off 
uhe press. It is a very charming edition, and a beautiful 
memorial. 

As to P-, it seems to me contra rei naturam to arrange 

anything with the ‘Quarterly Review/ The channel for 
snch things is now really the ‘ Edinburgh / in the ‘ Quarterly' 
everything not English must be run down, at all events in 
appearance, if it is to be appreciated. And now ‘ Modem 

German Poetry and E-^/ and Liberal politics! I cannot 

undei-stand how F-could think of such a thing. I will 

willingly take charge of it for the ‘ Edinburgh Review/ The 
editor is my political, theological, personal friend, and sym- 

pathises with me in such things as I consider F-^s beau^ 

tiful review will be* I have for years wished for such a one; 
epic-lyric poetry has made much greater advances since 
Gothe's time than people in Germany (with the one excep¬ 
tion of Platen) seem to perceive* It seems to me though that 
one should begin with the flowers of the Romantic school 
of poetry, with Schenkendorf and Ebmer—that is, with the 
whole romantic German national epoch, which found Gothe 
already a retired philosopher* The whole development, from 
that time till now, appears to me as one intimately united 
whole, even including the present day* Even 1848 to 18jo 
have furnished their contribution (ArndFs two inspired songs, 
for instance); and in 1843-44, Geibel shines as a star of the 
first magnitude. Heine is difficult to treat. In fact, I do 

not think that E-has read enough of these poets. He 

spoke to me lately of an historical work that he had in view, 
and which he wished to talk over with me; he meant to come 
up to me from the country, hut has not yet appeared. He is 
always welcome, for he is decidedly a man of genius, and I 
would willingly help him. 

Now to something different. My Chinese work is tolerably 

E e 2 
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far advancod. I ]iav6 arranged the 214 alphabetically^ 

and have examined about 100 of them historically that 
is, I have separated the oldest (entirely hieroglyphic and 
ideographic) signsj and as far as possible fixed the relationship 
of identical or similarly-sounding roots. Then I laid aside the 
work, and first began a complete list of all those pronominal, 
adverbial, and particle stems, arranged first alphabetically 
and then according to matter, in which I found the recog 
nisable corpses of the oldest Chinese words. The result repays 
me even far more than I expected* I hope to have finished 
both works before Christmas; and at last, too, the alpha¬ 
betical examination of the 45 ^ words (of which about 15^ 
hidden in the 214 keys; the 64 others are similarly-sounding^ 
roots). Naturally all this is only in refei*enee to ancient 
Chinese, which is at least as different (grammatically) from 
modern Chinese, as Egyptian is from Coptic* 

At the same time, I am reading the translation of the 
three ^ Kings,’ and transliterate some passages* And now I 
must ask you to examine the inclosed system of translitera¬ 
tion* I have devised it according to my best powers after 
yours and Lepsius’ system. Secondly, I want you to tell me 
whether I ought to buy the Leipxic translation of Eichhoff’s 
^Parallele des Langues Sanscrites.’ My own copy of the 
French edition has disappeared, Pauli works^ at ,an Index of 
the Egyptian hierogl^^jhics and words, which I can send you 
by and bye, 

* The days and times are hard,’ says an old song. 


Toiteridge Park^ Tuesday Homing^ 
Oct. 16,1850, 

My uea-E Fuienb* So it seems that I am really not to see 
you this time, I am truly sorry, and count all the more on 
your calling on your return, if I am still in England, I 
should like to have thanked you at once for your affectionate 
letter for my bii'thday. But you know, if you altogether 
trust me, that a lifelong love for you lies deep in my heart, 

I had expected more from the great programme of New 
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Oxford. It is not^ however, much more unsatisfactory than 
the article on Platoj the writer of which now avows himself. 
It is only possible to excuse the milkmand-watery treatment 
of the subject through the general mental cowardice and 
ignorance in intellectual matters which is so predominant in 
this country. I find a comfort in the hope that this article 
is the prologue to able exegetical works, combined Tvith a 
sonerete statement of the absurdity, the untruth, and unten¬ 
ableness of the present English conception of inspiration. Do 
not call me to account too sharply for this hope, or it is likely 
to evaporate simply in pious wishes. Moral earnestness is the 
only thing that peases me in this matter; the important 
^ thing now is to prove it, in opposition to invincible prejudices. 
Your plan of publishing your Introduction after you have 
talked it over with Lassen and Burnouf, and drawn in fresh 
breath, and just in January too, pleases me very much,. If I 
may, all in the dark, give you some good advice, try to make 
yourself clear on two points. First, as to the proper limits of 
language for the investigation of past and prehistoric times. 
As yet, no one has known how to handle these gigantic mate¬ 
rials; what Jacob Grimm has lately attempted with them is 
child’s play. It is no lojager of any use, as a Titan in 
intention, hut confused as to aim, and uncertain in method—it 
is no longer of any use to put down dazzling examples which 
demonstrate nothing, or at most only that somethiug ought 
to be there to be demonstrated, Wliat you have told me 
entitles one to the highest hopes ; and these will be realised, 
if you in the French, not the Teutonic manner, arrive at full 
understanding of what is at present a mere instinctive intuition, 
and thus arriye at the right method. Yon can do it. Only I 
have some anxiety as to the second point, the historical proofs 
of the beginnings of nations. That is the weak side, first oi 
all etymologists and word-masters, and then especially of all 
* Indologues/ and of the whole Indian past itself. There is 
an enormous difference between what cm have been, nay, 
according to certain abstract theoretic views must have been, and 
what really kas been. That, however, is the distinctive problem 
for historical investigation. And here, above all, much depends 
on philological knowledge and sagacity; but still more on 
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that historical tact which understands how inferences should 
be dx*awn- This demands much acquaintance with what is 
realj and with purely historical material; much practice, and, 
as regards character^ much self-denial. In this j^dicdum 
subactum of the historian lies the dijfferenee between Niebuhr 
and O. Miiller- To satisfy these demands^ it is only necessary, 
with your gifts and your character^ that you should wish to 
do so earnestly, and perseveringly wish it* Of course you will 
not separate the enquiry as to the oldest seat of the Sanskrit 
language from the surrounding problems* I am perhaps too 
strongly prejudiced against the idea that the family of which 
we are speaking must have wandered from the banks of the 
Upper Indus towards Bactria, and from thence founded Media 
and Persia* But I have for the present good grounds for 
this, and views which have long been tested by me* I can 
well imagine a migration of this family to and fro from the 
northern to the southern slopes of the Hindu-Kush and back 
again i in Egypt one sees most plainly how the Semitic, or 
the family which inclines towards Semitism, migrated fre¬ 
quently from the Mediterranean and the Euphrates to the 
Bed Sea and hack again. But this alters nothing in the 
theory on the one hand that it is one and the same family 
historically, and on the other hand that it is not originally 
African, but Asiatic* You will certainly not adopt Niebuhr’s 
autochthonic theory, where such facts lie before you. But 
enough* Only receive these remarks as a proof of my lively 
interest in your researches, and in yourself; and may Minerva 
be your guide. I rejoice in the pri^se you have gained at the 
French Academy in Paris, both for you and the Fatherland. 

The King has subscribed for twenty copies of your Veda, 
and you have received 500 thalers of it beforehand. The 
rest you will receive, according to the agreement then made, 
and which was communicated to you, as certainly after the 
revolution and constitution as before, I emmot have said a 
word with any other meaning, I may have recommended 
you not to demand future prepayment, there might have been 
difficulties* Examine then the communication made to you, 
take twenty copies of your first volume in your pocket, or 
rather in the ship, and hand them in, writing in any ease to 
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Humboldt, and beside him to the minister concerned, there¬ 
fore to the Minister of Public Instruction, As to what con¬ 
cerns the King^ personally^ ask Humboldt what you have to 
do. The thing itself is as clear and settled a matter of busi¬ 
ness as anything can well be; on this very account I have 
completely forgotten the particulars. 

And now, God bless you, my dear friend. Greet all friendly 
minds and souls, and first, ‘though I have not the pleasure 
of her acquaintance/your mother; and then Humboldt and 
Lepsius before any one else. 


[12,] London^ November 1850. 

^ I must tell you by return of post that your letter has 
frightened me by what you tell me respecting your strong 
impulse to go to Benares or to Bonn. This is the very worst 
moment for Bonn, and the very best for your publication of 
the Introduction to the Vedas. The crisis in our country 
disturbs everything; it will soon be over, and, as I have good 
reason to believe, without dishonour or bloodshed. They would 
do everything to make your stay in Bonn pleasant, as soon 
as they have recovered breath. Still you must print that 
English book in England; and I should add, before you settle 
across the Channel, Or do you only intend to pay Lassen a 
visit ? You knew that some time ago Lassen longed to see 
you, more than any other man. It would be a good idea if 
you settled to make an excursion to Germany, You are one 
of those who always arrange things best personally. At all 
events, yon must come to us the day after to-morrow, and 
stay till the 9th, We shall have a house full of visitors that 
day (evening), but till then be quite alone. On the yth you 
will give your presence to George as a birthday gift, a proof 
of great affection. Of Eroude I have heard and seen nothing, 
Empson has been here twice, without leaving his address. 
I have advanced as far in the astronomy and chronology of 
the Chinese as I can without an astronomer, The^ have begun 
with the beginning of the Chaldeane, With the language, too, 
I have reached firm soil and ground, through the i^o words 
which become particles. More by word of mouth. 
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The strug'g^le is over. Open conferences will he held at 
Vienna, where Prussia will represent and securely maintain 
the principle of free opinion. 

The 8000 Bavarians will return home again* The new con¬ 
stitution of the Bund wiU include all Austria (except Italy), 
and will have a diet which has no legislative power in inter¬ 
nal German affairs. Will Badowitz stay? Send a line in 
answer* t 


[ 13 ^] London^ Deeemher 11, 1850* 

In spite of the conrier, who goes to-day^ I must write a few 
words in answer to your friendly enquiries. 

I am more and more convinced that yoo stake ever^ihing 
if you begin the important affair in Bonn without going there 
yourself; and on the other hand, that the business cannot fail 
if you go there; laBtly^ that you should go there at once, 
that Lassen and the government may not hit on something 
else. Once begun, the thing will, I hope, go exactly as you 
wish* But I should be very sorry if you were to leave Oxford 
before finishing the printing of the Introduction. That is 
your farewell to England, your greeting to the professoriate 
in Germany, both worthy and suited to you. 

The Lectures at Oxford appear, by the side of this, as a 
secondary consideration. I cannot, however, restrain the 
wish that you should not refuse the thing. It is not expected 
that a deputy-professor should spend more time than is 
necessary on the charge committed to him. I should think 
you could arrange such a course very pleasantly, and feel 
certain of success, if you only hear in mind Lockhart’s advice, 
to write as for ladies—Spartam quam nactus es orna/ as 
Niehnhr always told me, and I have always found it a good 
maxim. I await the sending in of your article for the Edin¬ 
burgh, in order to make all preparations at once. I hope 
you will be back from Bonn by Christmas Eve, or else wait 
till after Christmas before you go. 

As a friend of many years standing, you will forgive me if 
I say that if the journey to Bonn is not financially convenient 
to you just now, I depend upon your thinking of me. 
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[ 14 .] 


9, CarUon Terrace^ Jan. 2, 1851, 


Most heartily do I wish you success and happiness in the 
new year. Staaley will have told you of our neg^otiations as 
to yonr heantifhl ai-tiele. He will have laid before you the 
sketch of a genuine English prologue and epilogue promised 
by hiiUj and for which I gave him a few ideas. You can then 
choose between the Quarterly and Edinburgh Review. 

Pertz has authorized me to pay you 20/. on the ist of 
Januaryj as you wished. So send your receipt, that I may at 
once send you the 20I. (in four banknotes)^ unless you will 
fetch them yourself. If you can be here on Monday you are 
invited to dinner with Macaulay^ Mahon^ and General Ra- 
' dowitZj otherwise any other day. 

P.S, (Wednesday). No, my dear M., I will not send your 
article, but take it myself. Let me have it soon. 


Londonj March 13, 1851. 


[ 15 .] 


It is such a deligTit to be able at last to write to yoa^ to 
tell you that few events this year have given me such great 
pleasure as your noble success in Oxford. The English have 
shown how gladly they will listen to something good and 
neWj if any one will lay it before them in their own halls and 
in their ‘ gown.’ Morier has faithfully reported everything, 
and my whole family sympathise iu your triumph, as if it 
concerned ourselves. 

I have heard from Empson that he will let your article 
appear in the third quarter (ist July), All space for the 1st 
of April had been promised since December. He will have it 
printed very early, that we may have time to read it comfort¬ 
ably, and see if it really wants a ‘ head and tail.’ He seems 
to think it is not wanted. So much the better, I answered 
him. 

George writes diligently, Lc Isili fonitbrn^ aud revels In the 
scientific life of Bonn. He is coming at Easter for four weeks, 
and intends immediately after Whitsuntide to take his degree 
eum honort. 
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You have seen that Lachmann was obliged to have bis foot 
amputated^ as it was mortifying. The operation was very well 
performed; but the question isj whether the evil may not still 
spread. Hazipt writes in great anxiety; he hurried off to his 
friend, to nurse him. 

Theodore comes as early as the 7 th of April, and goes to 
the University after Easter. 

We have all had something of influenza, hut not so that we^ 
were obliged to give up our Tuesday eve flings^ which are vezy 
well attended, as many as 300 people, who amuse themselves 
and us weU. When are you coming to us ? 

I have come to the end of the third volume, in working 
over ‘ Egypt, ^ and have already besides a third of the fourth 
volume ready for press. By the ist of May the fourth volume 
must be sent to Gotha. 


[ 16 .] Carlion Terr ace j Tuesday mornmgy 

Mag 13, 1851. 7 o'clock. 

[Olgmp. I- I. I.) according to new 
German Ckromlogg. See tahles 
for ^EggpV 

I must at last take my early morning hour to write to you, 
instead of writing, or rather preparing, a chapter of my fifth, 
volume. For I find the flood of business which begins with 
breakfast subsides now only after midnight, and I have 
many things I must say to you. First, my thanks and good 
wishes for the sketch of your lectnres. You have rightly 
understood the importance of epic poetry in its historical 
bearing, and for the Jirst time connected it with the earliest 
times of the epic nations, viz, the primitive period of their 
community of language. 

This has given me indescrihable pleasure, and daily roused 
a longing to see you again very soon, and to read to you some 
chapters out of my fifth volume, hhe writing of which has 
continued to be an excessive delight to me, I have attempted 
the restoration of the times of the patriarchs, in the full belief 
in their real existence and in my own method, and have been 
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surprised at the great results* After I had finished this sec¬ 
tion I felt inspirited to add the Introduction to the Prefacej 
written at Easter^' Tlie Histoiy and Method of the Philosophy 
of History/ and then, as by a stroke of magiCj I found myself 
again in the lost Paradise- of the deepest philosophical and 
historical conyictions of all my lifej on the strength of which 
I consecrated my dim anticipations to definite vows in the 
holy vigils of 1810-13, wrote them down in the last 
weeks of my Geunan life (Jan, 1816) in Berlin, in order to 
explain myself to Niebuhr* The little book which I then 
wrote comes back again, after the lapse of quite thirty-five 
years, into my thoughts* The journey to India has turned 
out a journey to Egypt, and the journey of life hastens to¬ 
wards its close* But though I, since x8i6, never found the 
means and opportunity to fix my eyes on the first youthful 
ideal—after I had dedicated my life to investigate, to think 
and to live for it; and though all the grand and elevated views 
had been hidden from me in the narrow valleys of Hfe and of 
special research, except some blessed moments of intuition, I 
am now again raised by the flood of Egyptian research, after a 
quarter of a century, on to the heights of the same Ararat, 
from whence, in the battle of life, I had to descend* I only 
wished to give an introductory survey of the manner of treat¬ 
ing the world^’s history, and to my astonishment something 
else appears, to which I yield myself with fear as well as 
delight, with the old youthful ardour, I believe I owe 
something of my good fortune this time also to my enemies 
and enviers* For it is quite true, as the newspaper said, that 
my removal or recall was demanded from the King, not only 
by our Camarilla and its tool the ministry, but by more than 
* flesh and blood,^ that high demoniacal power, which would 
willingly crush Prussia and Germany in its unholy embrace. 
It has come to an avowed struggle* As yet the King has 
held fast to me as king and friend* Such attacks always 
fill me with courageous indignation and indignant courage, 
and God has graciously filled my heart with this courage 
ever since I, on the day of the news of our complete defeat 
(Nov. 10), determined to finish Egypt. Never, since I pro¬ 
jected the five books on Egypt, when besieged on the Capitol 
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by the Pope and his followers^ and abandoned by the ministry 
at Berlin^ from Jan. 6th till Easter Sunday, 1838—^never have 
I worked with such success. Even the Great Exhibition and 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Prussia have not hin¬ 
dered me. Voh iv. was finished on Sunday evening, April 
27th j and Tuesday morning, the 29111^ I wrote at Dover the 
first chapter of the ‘ Traditions of Prehistoric Times,’ after 
Easter Sunday had presented me with the above-mentioned 
Preface* On the 27th of May all that is entailed by the 
Prince'^s visit ceases again on the beach at Dover, and on the 
1st June I hope to be able to begin with the ‘Methodology.’ 
I have now arrived at Leibniz in the historical survey, which 
is to close with Schelling and Hegel, Goethe and Schiller, 
and which began with Abraham. Don’t be fidghtened, it will 
please you* 

But now, if Oxford and the gods of the Veda allow it, you 
should come here. George will, before he returns to Bonn, 
sail up the waters of the Nile with me : he has written the 
first sketch of the dissertation, and can get through every¬ 
thing in Bonn in six weeks: 1 believe he returns at the end 
of the first week. 

Think this over, I do so wish for him to see yon before he 
leaves. Meanwhile I may tell you, mb rosa^ that on Saturday 
morning he, with Col. Fischer and the charmipg Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, will go to Oxford from Birmingham 
(12 o’clock), and, in strictest incognito^ show the Benares of 
Europe to the future King of Prussia, who is enthusiastic 
about England. He will Write to yon beforehand: he is now 
asleep, resting himself, after running about all yesterday with 
the Prince, and staying at a ball till morning. 

But enough of the outpourings of my heart. I hasten to 
business. 

First, Empson has sent me the proof-sheets of your article. 
I mean your article for the ^ Edinburgh Eeview,’ Early this 
morning I read it through at last, and joyfully and heartily 
utter my Made viHute, You have worked up the article since 
I first read it in MS, far more than I expected; and certainly 
with good and practical results. Your examples, and par¬ 
ticularly your notes, will help and please the EngHsh reader 
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very mucli. The introduction is as excellent (ad Imnimm and 
yet dignified) as the end. Many thanks for it. God will 
bless it. To-night I shall read out the article to my 
wife, childrenj and Neukomm, as I long ago promisedj and 
to-moiTow I will send it to the printer (with a few corrected 
jnisprints}j and will write to Empson ^ what I think about it/ 
So farj so good. 

Secondly^ I find I cannot with honour shrink from some sort 
of eomparison of my Egyptian forms and roots with the 
Semitic and Iranian forms and roots. The facts are so 
enormously greatj that it does not in the least matter whether 
the proof can he ihoTOughl^ given in all its details, I have 
therefore in mj need thought of Eodiger;^ and have sent a 
letter to hinij of which I enclose a copy. You will see from 
it that I hold fast to your friendly promise, to stand by me in 
the matter of Iran. What I said on the certainty and satisfac¬ 
tory completeness of the tools contained in my English edition, 
is, I am firmly convinced, not too strong. Still, I do not 
mean to say that a comparison with rich results might not be 
instituted between such Coptic Hoots (I do not admit it of 
the grammatical For ms) as have not yet been rediscovered 
among the hieroglyphics and the ancient Asiatic; some ot 
them may be found again in ancient Egyptian, almost un¬ 
formed and not yet ground down; but that is mere pedantry 
in most cases. We have enough in what lies before ns in the 
oldest form in attested documents, to show us the right for¬ 
mula for the equation. 

And now for a few words about my family, which is so 
truly attached to you, and watches your success with real 
affection. But no, I have something else to say first on the 
Niehelungeii, Your delightful letter awoke a thought which 
has often crossed my mind, viz. that it does not appear to me 
that the historical and early national element which is but 
tliinly veiled under the poetical matter, has ever been sufli- 
ciently searclied out and distinguished, Grimm hates the 
historical elements which lie beyond his ^ Beginnings of 
Nations/ and my late dear &iend Lachmann occupied himself 
with them most unwillingly. When, in 18^5 ,1 wrote that 
little treatise in French for Chateaubriand, which he printed 
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in his ^ Melanges/ I went over what had been said on this 
pointj as far as it concerned me^ and I was surprised to see 
how little had been done in it. Since that time I have 
heal'd of no investigations of the kind* But who can now 
believe that the mention of Guntber and the Burgundians is 
the one isolated historical fact in the poem ? Is it not evi¬ 
dent^ for instance, that the myth of the contempoTaneousness of 
Attila and the great Theodoric of the Ostrogoths has its his¬ 
torical root in the fact that Theodoric^ Kmg of the VuigotkBy 
fell in the great battle of Chalonsj 451, fighting against 
Attila; but his son Thorismundj to revenge his father’s death, 
defeated the barbarians in a last assault, and gained the 
victory, on which the Franks pursued the Huns even across , 
the lihine* From this arose the connection of Attila with 
Theodoric^ the great king of the Ostrogoths^ who lived forty years 
later, and was intimately connected with the royal family of the 
Visigoths, and with the kingdom of the Visigoths, but of 
course could never have had any dealings with Attila- 

If one neglects such intimations, one arrives at last at the 
Gorres and Grimm clairvoyance, where not only everything is 
everything, hut also everything again is nothing- Etzel, 
though, is not really Attila to Grimm, hut the fairy nature 
of the legend allows of no certain conclusions* But I find 
that everywhere, where the tools are not wanting, the fer¬ 
mentation and decomposition process of the historical element 
can he proved, from which organically and by a process ex- 
actly analogous to that of the formation of languages in the 
first ages of the world, the epic legend aiises, which the genius 
of the epic poet lays hold of when the time comes, with a 
consciousness of an historical destiny; as the tragic poet does 
in later times. 

If j ou have time, follow up this idea. This is the weak 
side of your generation and guild* The whole national ele¬ 
ment has been kept too much in the background in the con¬ 
ceit and high-stiltedness, not to say woodenness, of our critical 
researches. Instead of saying %vith the homourists of the 
eighteenth century, "Since Hermanns death nothing new 
has happened in Germany,’ one ought to say ^since Siegfried’s 
death. The genius of the nation which mourned over Her- 
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man’s fall and murder was the same that in its sorrow gave 
shape to the legend of Sigurd. Must not the hearts of our 
ancestors^ whose blood flows in our veinsj have felt as we do 
in like circumstances ? The princes and their relatives have 
betrayed and sold and murdered the true prince of the 
German people, even to this day. And yet were there now 
but a Siegfried-Herman ! ^Exsurget aliquando istis ex ossibus 
ultor/ 

I take this opportunity of calling your attention to a pam¬ 
phlet by Bethman-Hollwegj which has just appeared^ ^ The 
Ancient Germans before the Migration of Nations,’ I send 
it to you to-dayj and you must bring it back when you come* 
Send me word by George when you cau and will come. 

The Exhibition isj and will continue to bej the poetical 
and historical event of the period, ' Les Anglais ont fait 
de la poesie sans s’en douter/ as that excellent Jourdain said 
of his prose. Come and see it and us as soon as you can. 


[17,] T/mrsday, Ma^ 15^ 1851, 7 B.m. 

George^ in the hurry of his journey^ begs you, through me, 
to be so kind as to be at the Oxford station when the Bir¬ 
mingham train arrives, Saturday (the day after to-morrow); at 
13 o’clock, and then kindly to help him in showing Oxford to 
the prineefs juventutis. They leave again at 8 o’clock in the 
evening* The party will of course want some rooms in the 
best hotel, to rest themselves* So it might be well to 
bespeak some rooms for the travellers as a pied Ot tcTTe^ 
The party travel under the name of Colonel Fischer or 
George Bunsen* 

I talked over the whole plan of the Forms and Roots with 
that good Steiusehneider yesterday, and requested him to ask 
you further about it. He willingly undertook to do the work 
in the course of the summer. Thus we have certainly got 
one, perhaps two, for the Semitic work, I have given him a 
copy of my ^ Egypt-’ He seems to he getting 
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[ 18 .] London^ Fek 3, 1853, 

I have exactly a quarter of an hour before I must make 
myself g^raud for the openiog of Parliament, and I wiE spend 
it in chatting with you. 

I will write to Pococke notwithstanding. I cannot help be¬ 
lieving tliat the Gex'man method of etymology, as applied to 
history by Schlegel, Lassen^ and Humboldtj and of whieh 
I have endeavoured to sketch the outlinej is tke only 
safe one. 

You have opened my eyes to the danger of their lajdng 
such dry and cheap ravings to our account, unless we, * as 
Germans/ protest against it, 

I am rejoiced at your delight with the ^Church Poetry.’ 
But Pauli never sent you what I intended ; I wanted to send 
you the first edition of my Hymn Book (no longer to be had 
^t the booksellers), because it has historical and biographical 
notices about the composers, and contains in the Preface and 
Introduction the first attempt to render the features of con¬ 
tinuity and the epochs more conspicuous. (It is my only 
copy, so please for this reason take great care of it.) Also I 
wish to draw your attention to two iranslatims from my 
collection. First by Miss Cox (daughter of the Bedell in 
Oxford), c, 1840, small 8vo. Second by Arnold (Rugby), 
not Dr. Arnold. This last I can send you, ll* contains 
one translation by the great Arnold, first part. You 
will observe among other points, that the most animated 
hj'^mns of praise and thanksgiving were composed amid the 
sufferings of the Thirty Years^ War, My attention has been 
directed to Hillebrand’s ^ History of German Literature/ 
three vols., as the hesi work, and to Vilmar’s ditto, one voL, as 
the most popular^ I myself only possess Gelzer’s thoughtful 
Lectures (from Lessing to Gdthe), a book which I prefer to 
Gervinus, as far as a just appreciation of the national cha¬ 
racter and sentiment is concerned. (With many extracts.) 
I rejoice at your cheerful spirit. But now be satisfied, and 
make more use of the Romance languages. Tutins ihis. You 
have already sufficient mateidals. We can and will benefit this 
hospitable land, even without their desiring it; but cautiously I 
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\oxi laugh at thig^ and forgive me j but I know what I am 
about. Nc^t Saturday voh ii., ready bound, vdll lie on my 
table. The plan of the doctrine of the Trinity, critical and recon¬ 
structive, is a bold undertaking: the restoration of the genuine 
substance of the ApostoKcal constitutions and canons (in the 
second half of vol. ii.) will probably have at present more suc¬ 
cess. But vol. iii.. The Eeeonstruction and the Keform ! ^ The 
tvo text-books of the Early Church, The Church and House- 
Book and The Law-Book,^ in biblical phraseology and or¬ 
thography, chiefly derived from documents never yet made 
known, is my piece de redBtmicei the sauce for it, in the Intro¬ 
duction, contains three chapters (The Picture, The Mirror, 
Practical Eeconstraction) for each section (Baptism, 
School, Constitution, Worship, Life). 

So far I had written everything in English, tant dim que 
Mali without hesitiiting a moment for thoughts or words. But 
here the Muse refused—not a single idea would flow into my 
pen. After three daj^s I discovered that the spirit would and 
could speak German. So I then hastily added the first half 
of the Introduction ; and I hope that the first cast of the 
whole will he ready this week; and a week later Cottrell will 
have it for translation, whilst the Text Book (about 140 pages) 
is being printed in slips. I am afraid the English edition 
will not appear before the end of March; of the second I have 
already received vol. ii, I think you will approve of the off¬ 
spring. May Apollo and the Muses enlighten people about 
Bernays. I might then hope that he would again come here 
to me in the summer. 

George has not yet announced his dissertation as ^ sent in to 
the faculty: ^ till then lie is wisely silent. He appears to me 
to he too much there in the fashion and in society. May the 
devil carry off all fashionable women! 

John calls* God bless you. 

Wedm^day ,— Vivat Muller t I am just writing my con¬ 
gratulations to Bernays. Yiimt Demi f 

Paulies hook appears in English mthout his doing any¬ 
thing to it. 

You may recommend in Oxford, even to the most refined 
ladies and most Christian evangelicals,' Spiritual Words' from 

VOL. HL R f 
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Gothe, by Lrancizollej I 20 pages, 12 mo- (35- beautiftilly bound). 
That is a German Bible, 

You know Wackernagers * Antliology’? It is nsefiil, but 
gives too much of second rate, I will make my daughters 
copy out Arndt^s German song for liis eiglity-tlnrd birthday 
for you. Adieu, 


[IQ,] Saturdayj March 13, 1852, 

What in all the world is this undertaking to which Vaux 
asks my aid, the new edition of Herbelot^s ^ Bibhotheque 
Orientate"? It might he made a good work^ although I hate 
the form, but cwryilmig depends on ike managemsnL It is 
othei'wise a mere bookseller^s speculation or Jesuit’s trick, ^^1 
have answered provisionally that in case biblical literature is 
to be taken up (which is highly necessary) Ewald, h'reytagj 
Bemays, Kddiger, Ilengstenbergj and Bernstein should be 
summoned to help, I don’t quite trust the thing ; but if it 
is possible to introduce tlie people to good ideas, I am ready 
to aid. 

When are you coming ? I have sent the last MS. to-day 
to the press, or rather to the translator, I have only now 
reached the point on which I can really speak in a practical 
tone, Vol, ill, will contain 6co pages. 


[ ^0, ] London^ Nov. 13^ 1852, 

Though late, I send you my hearty greetings on your 
return to England, I heard from Wilson that you were weU, 
and that you had left your mother well for the winter. 

Hippolytus lies here readg for you, on purpose that you 
may fetch it. I hope you will do so on the 18th, for wlueh 
you have already received the invitation. You will find Mo- 
rier also here. Is not that furious and jidiculoiis article in 
the ‘Morning Chronicle’ on the second volume (the first arti¬ 
cle, yet without a continuation) by the same man (of Jesus 
College ?) on whose article in the ^ Ecclesiastic^ on Hippolytus" 
book I have thrown some degree of light? The leading 
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thought is exactly the same in both j the account of Ca- 
lixtus^ knavery is interpolated (by Novatianus) says the writer 
ia the 'Chronicle/ This is a proof that nothing can be 
said against my argument reqmring a serious answer. 
Gladstone felt ashamed of the review. It has helped the 
book; but it would be read even without this and the recom¬ 
mendation of the ' Guardian ■^—so Longman says. One circu¬ 
lating library here has taken twenty-five copieSj and wants 
more. So the book cannot be ignored ; and that is all I first 
of all wished for^ amdeiim reliquL As the people of this 
countiy, with a few exceptions that one can count up on one’s 
fingers, do not understand the bookj not even the titlcj and 
have never had a conception of what it means, to reproduce 
the spirit of a century of which men as yet, with the excep¬ 
tion of Irenaeus, Tertiillianj Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origeo, 
know only tlie names and enigmas (of which latter Hippolytus 
was one), their fault-finding with the composition of the 
boob does not aiFeet me at all. In spite of the timidity 
of nearly all English theologians, inter timros academicos et 
extra^ I have received very many hearty and manly letters 
from numerous and distinguislied people. TTie King haSj on 
my recommendation^ sent Dr. Boettieher to spend two years 
here and in Paris in order to bring to light the Syriac trea¬ 
sures which have not been laid claim to by Cureton. I see 
that I have not been mistaken in him in spite of his sporadic 
many-sidedness. I am free from the 2nd of December. There 
is a letter of mine just printing to Miss Wink worthy ' On 
Niebuhr’s Political Character^'' with extracts from letters- 


[ 21 .] Prussian Legation^ Tmsdag^ Nov. 30,1852- 

General von Scharnhorstj the worthy and highly educated 
son of his great father, intends going to Oxford the day after 
to-morrow, Thursday, by the moiming Express, perhaps to 
stay over the night. I will give him a line for you, begging 
you to set him a little on liis way. As to the colIectioBs, 
geographical charts will be the most interesting to him; he 
himself possesses the largest loiown collection (40,000). 

F f 2 
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As soon as this infernal g’ame is played out in Paris, I hope 
to have a little leisure again. I have written a warning to 
Bex’nays: he is very much out of spirits, and still far behind¬ 
hand; says he only received the proper appointment (from 
Gaisford) in February, and without mention of any fixed 
time. He will widte to you, and enclose what is done as a 
specimen. I am delighted to hear from Lassen that Aufrecht 
is coming to England. Tell him to call on me. Cum ut valeas, 
KawHnson has been preferred to Luynes and Wilson by the 
Berlin Academy* 


WedneBday^ Bee. 15, 185:^. 

Tell Aufreclit I will try and arrange the affair for him 
without his paying any duty; and so at all events there 
will he a reduction. I was excessively pleased with Aufrecht^ 
Your parcels for Pertz will go safely and quickly if they are 
here on the 1st or 15th of the month* 

P. S. Aufrecht must be courageouSs and keep in good spirits. 
Hanpt is called to Berlin^ which rather surprises me. Read the 
' Journal des Debats/ Sunday, Dec* on Hippolytus. Do 
you know Lahoiilaye ? 


[ 23 .] Frmdan Legation^ Fel, 19^ 1853. 

Please tell me at leisure how Amestris (Herod, ix. 109) is 
to be explained as the wife of Xerxes ? I am convinced that 
listJier is hidden here^ w^hich namCj according to the testimony 
of the Book of Esther, was her Persian name, as she wsks first 
called Myrtle^ as her Jewish maiden name. Therefore A^ih must 
mean ‘queen/ ‘mistress/ ^lady/ or what you may discover. I 
find that the idea had occurred to one and the other even about 
100 years ago; hut w’as given up, partly on account of its 
^ Godlessness,’ partly on account of the uncertainty whether 
Ahasuerus w^as really Xei-xes, as Scaliger declared. The 
Suahian simpletons (for they are so in historical matters) are 
the only people who now doubt this, and that the book is 
historical—a book with a history on which depends the only 
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great Jewish feast established since the days of Moses (till 
the Purification of the Temple, after the fall of Epiphanes). 
So; my dear M., send it to me* There can have been at that 
same timCj in Persia^ but one woman so vindictive and clever 
as Esther is* The first volume of mj Prophets (&om Abraham 
to Gothe) is ready, with a popular explanation of the age of 
the so-called ^ Great Unknown ^ (Isaiah) of Daniel, and all t/ie 
J^salms^ I write only German for this, but oiily^yi?r t&e 
English^ and yet without any reserve. 

The most remarkable of the thirteen articles which I have 
seen on Hippolytus, is by Taylor (an Unitarian in Manchester), 
in the ' Prospective Keview^ (February), He confesses that I 
have made the principle of the Trinity, and the national bless¬ 
ing of the Episcopacy and the Liturgy, clear to him, I have 
never seen him, but he seems to me a deep thinker, I am 
again in correspondence with Bernays, who promises to work 
at Lucretius with all diligence* I think he has more leisure, 
and his health is better * 

To-morrow the new African expedition sets sailj Dr, Vogel, 
the botanical astronomer, and his army, two volunteers from 
the sappers and miners, I am folly occupied with this, and hut 
for my curiosity about Esther, you would not have had a line 
from me before Monday. 


[ 24 ,] Prussian Legation^ Monday. 

My best thanks. All hail to the ' Great Esther/ She 
was really called Myrtle, for Hadascha is in Hebrew the 
myrtle—a name analogous to Susannah (the lily)* That 
Esther is acmjp has long been generally admitted, also that 
Xerxes is Ahasvems, The analogy of Achasverosh and 
Kshayarslia has also been proved. Finally, the chronology 
is equally decisive. Tlie only thing still wanting is A 7 mstf%s. 
What it is still important to know, is, whether Ama^ ' great,’ 
was a common designation of exalted personages, or specially 
of queens (in opposition to the Pallakai)^ or whether the name 
is to be considered as an adjective to star^ magna stella, Tlie 
first interpretation would make the Jewish statement more 
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clear. I think decidedly it is the most natural. It is con¬ 
ceivable that Uncle Otanes^ like Toncle de Madame Flmpera- 
trice, should have taken a distinguished name, jest as the 
Hebrew myrtle had been changed into a Persian But 

there is not the least hurry about all this. 

I rejoice extremely over your extemporary lectures. You 
are now on the open sea, and ^ will go on swimmingly.’ 
Always keep the yoimg men well in niindj and arrange youV 
lectures entirely for them, I should think that the history of 
Greek literature (with glances backwards and forwards) after 
0 . Miiller^s ^ History of Greek Literature,^ would be a fine 
subject, Mnre’s book gives many an impulse for further 
thought. In what concerns the Latin inscriptionSj you must^ 
rely on Gnde/e ^Thesaurus/ after him on Morelli; of the 
more recent, only on Borghese and Sarti^ and on the little done 
!>y my dear Kellermann. There is nothing more rare than the 
power of copjdng accm'afcely. 

Be patient with-if he has an honest mind. I can 

fancy that such a mind having been torn, wronged, and 
bothered^ has become very cross-grained. Only patience and 
love can overcome this. 

Overweg has hi lien a victim to his noble zeal; he lies buried 
in the Lake of Tsad- Vogel is happily already on the way to 
Malta and Tripoli, r 


[ 25 ,J Prmnan Legation^ March ai, 1853. 

jMrs, Malcolm and Longman are as delighted as I am 
that Dr, Thomson will have the great kindness to write a 
preface to the 'Theologia Germanica/ and to look through the 
last proof sheets, Longman has informed me this morning 
that he makes over halj^ the net profits to Mrs. Malcolm, and 
leaves to her the further arrangements with Dr. Thomson. Mrs. 
Malcolm wishes for nothing for herself, but will band over the 
profits to some religious institution. Will you arrange the 
matter with Dr. Thomson ? Longman wishes to began 011 the 
15th of May, or even earlier, it everything is ready for press. 
Of course Dr, Thomson knows the beautiful (though not ex¬ 
haustive, for it is unfinished) treatment of the history of this 
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seliooli in tlie last volume of Neander’s ^ Cliiireh History/ pub¬ 
lished after his death; in which that delightful little book 
by Di% C. Sehmidtj * Johannes Tauler^ (Heidelhergj 1841)^ 
is made use of. You know that the author has proved that 
the famous story of the conversion of Taaler by a layman is 
r&al liutory. The man was called Nicholas of Basle^ and was 
in secret one of the Waldenses, and was afterwards burnt as 
^iich in France. I can lend this little hook to your excellent 
friendj as well as Martensen's ' Master Eckhardt’ (1842)^ and 
the authentic cojyj of the rediscovered South-German MS* of 
the ^ Theologia Germaniea/ Master Eckhardt was the deep¬ 
est thinker of his school. Does Dr. Thomson ever come to 
London? God bless you* 


. [^ 6 .] Aprils, 18^^. 

-’s attempt on " St* Hippolytus ’ is a new proof that 

he no longer even understands Greek. The critical conjecture 
about the spuriousness of the tenth book is worthy ol the 
champion of the false Ignatius as against Cureton. Many 
thanks for your news about Dr. ThomsoUj which I have im-* 
parted to Mrs. Malcolm. 


London, May 12, 1853* 

I am going to-day to 77, Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
(near Hastings), till the 21st or 23rd, and do not see why you 
cannot pay me a visit there. Our hosts, the Wagners, would 
be delighted to give you a room, and—the sea a bath, 

I take refuge there in order to write a new half volume for 
the so-called second edition of Hippolytus. The whole will, 
liowever, really be a new work in three separate works and 
six volumes. 

I hear that-has lost his father. In future, %Yhen you 

send such a shy Englishman to me, let me know beforehand 
that he comes to talk over something with me. I had the 
greatest wish, and leisure tooj to do all be wanted, but dis- 
covered only after he was gone that he came to ask me some- 
thing* 
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A youn^ friend, Di\ Arnokrs son, has translated Wiese’s 
book on schools, and wishes to know whether the translation 
about which you have written to Wiese, has been or will be 
really printedj otherwise he will publish his. Or has any other 
already appeai'ed ? I have been turnings tables with Brewster. 
It is purely mechanical, the involuntary motion of the muscles 
of the hand to rig^ht or left, just like the ring on a thread with 
which one can strike the hour* Every one is mad about itf 
here. C/ie razza tli genie. 

Now comes an urgent private request* Bekker wishes to 
publish a grand work, through the Clarendon Press^ in return 
for a proper honorarium—a definitive edition of Homer, with 
every possible commentary that could be wished. This is a 
great work, worthy of the University and of Bekker, I should 
like to learn through you what would be the Dean’s opinion, 
w^ho is, I think, favourably inclined to Bekker. It appears 
to me to be especially needful to guard against the work ap- 
pearing as a rechauffe of Wolf, a party-work, for which the 
sanction of the University is desired* The proposal is ^To 
publish a definitive edition of Homer, with Scholia and Com¬ 
mentary, making it as complete and absolutum as is wished/ 
Please take the first good opportunity, I wanted to speak to 
the excellent man myself when he was in London, but came 
too late. Hearty greetings to Aufrecht. Bbttieher works 
famously. 


[^ 8*3 Si. Leonard^Saturday^ May 1853* 

I think incessantly of you, thoug-h I cannot fancy that you 
are^ in any danger. I have written to my brotherly friend 
Philip Pusey to help yon, if needful. If yon wish for good 
advice about the different parties, combined with perfect ac¬ 
quaintance with the place and people, go to him. I know 
few men so able to give good advice. Besides, he is very 
much attached to you. 

The enclosed has just reached me through George, I will 
wi-ite to Bekker according to your advice. That your inter¬ 
course mth A. has become so delightful and comfortable 
fulfils a hope I have cherished ever since I first saw him. 
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I think that you have given him^ in all respect^j a delightful 
position. The German cannot easily get over the idea that 
God’s providence shows itself far less in the eternal govern¬ 
ment of the world, and in the care taken of every soul, than 
in an appointment to the Civil Service, There are few such 
places ill England for men of genius. But he cannot fail 
with ns in Germany^ if he distinguishes himself in Eng¬ 
land; only he should in time undertake some important and 
great work. 

The Cologne choir sing here from the yth to the 21st of 
Jime, Eighty voices. It will he a great treat. Arrange so 
as to hear something of it, Carl is Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d’Affaires at Turin, George tills the groiindj hut not 
yet his own; but that wdll come some day, like the kingdom 
of heaven, Henry is preparing to collate the ^ Codex Claro- 
montanus,^ and has already worked well on the imperfect text, 
Ernst arranges his garden and housej and has made a 
bowling-green for me, I am now translating my Hippolytus 
into historical language, in what I call a second edition. 
Write soon, as to how it is arranged about your professorship, 


[ ^9;^ Carlton Terrace^ Derby Day. 

I received your letter here yesterday, from St. Leonard s, 
and wrote at once to Pusey, I think it will all go right. 
In your place, I would go at once to Pusey^ after announcing 
myself the previous day. 

Tell me why cannot you help that good A, to the 
%^ol. for the best treatise on the Sankhya philosophy? I 
believe he has the right stuff in him for opposing Pantheism, 
which is what is desired. 

Now for a request, I am writing the second of my 
five worksj which have been called into existence by 
Hippolytus. 

Sketches on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind i 

A, On the Philosophy of Language. 

B. On the Philosophy of Beligion. 
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A. IS a reproduction and improved arrangement of the lec¬ 
ture in Oxfordj winch now lies buried in the ^ Transactions/ 
In working over the historical partj I have put aside a chapter^ 
^The Primitive Languages in India / but find outj just as I 
intended to make you the /leros eponymus^ that you only 
dealt in your lecture with Bengalij the Sanskrit affinity of 
which requires to be demonstrated only to such wrong-headed 
men as the Buddhists are. Could you not write a little article * 
on this for my book? The original language in India 
have been Turanuiiij not Semitic \ but we are bound in honour 
to prove it, 

Mond^iyy May 30, My letter has been left imsent, I have 
just received yours. Let me repeat what I xvrote and under- 
liued on the first page. It is a great trial of patienccj but 
de pat tent j that is^ wise. One must never allow the toilsome 
labour of years of quiet reflection and of utmost exertion for 
the attainment of one’s aim to be destroyed by an unpro- 
pitious event. It is most probable^ and also the best for you^ 
that the affair should not now be hurried through. Your 
claims are stronger every quartei'j and will certainly become 
more so in the eyes of the English through good temper and 
patience under trying circumstances. I don’t Jhr a Moment 
doubt that you will be elected, Germany would suit you 
now as little as it would me; and we both should not suit 
Germany. Spwrtam quam nacim es orna^ your good genias 
cries to you- So patience^ my dear friend^ and with a 
good will, 

Butticher is on the eve of bringing to a successful issue his 
thesis, ‘ That the trihtei'al roots have become biliteral, accord- 
ing to an organic ]aw^^ He has advanced veiy much in cri¬ 
tical research. I shall write a redwetio ad ah^urdnm review 
Oil the Rev, ^ , It is really a book written m- 

vita Minerva^ 

^ rite soon again to me. With hearty sympathy and true 
friendship. 

Can you do anything for the good man in Naumhurg ? 
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[ 30 . ] Londony July i j 1853. 

Good morningj my dear M. Yon were so good as to pro¬ 
mise me chapter for my ^ Sketch of the History of the Phi¬ 
losophy of Language namely, the results of the latest in¬ 
vestigations concerning the unity and Turanian character of 
the non-Sanskrit languages of India, The printing of my 
three volumes goes on so fast that I am aheady revising 
the Celtic portion^ of which Meyer is the Heros. 

If, in your researches on the relationship of the Vedie 
language with Zend, you have hit on new formulas, please 
gather these results together into a separate chapter. Only 
one request—without any delay, for the printing presses. 
I hope you are satisfied about your future in Oxford- 
Greet your friend and companion, whom we all liked very 
much. Again four new men from Dessau, among the 
arrivals ! One is a famous actor from Berlin, and has brought 
a letter from Lepsius. Lueien Buonaparte (brother of Canino) 
is now writing a book here, 'Snr FOrigine des Langues/ 
No wa r ! 


[ 31 . ] Monday, July 5, 1S53, 

A word of explanation, with my best thanks- I do not 
want the Egyptian-Iranian work before September, I am 
just printing the treatise on the ‘ Origin of Languages ’ as a 
part of my philosophical work, and in it I would gladly have 
sometliing on youy and from you, on the non-Sanskritie lan¬ 
guages, Both chapters can he quite short, only definite. 
You must help me over these two chapters, I shall soon 
send you as a reminder the proof sheets of what goes before, 
that you may see how I am driven for it. So write away, 
regardless of consequences, Y^ou are by instinct far too 
cautious for me to feel the least hesitation about saying this- 
I am going on rapidly with the printing of my four 
volumes, and write con amare at the eighth (Hlppoljrtus I,)- 
The court goes on the 12th for a week to Dublin, All right. 
No war, only uplifted fists [ 
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[ 3 SJ London^ Friday Fvemnff, July 9^ 1853* 

Here follow the sheets, which I have just looked throughj 
and where I wish to have two short chapters interpolated» 
We have one page for each, as the last leaf remains blank* 
Besides this, there is room for many additions to the other 
chapters, which I commend to your critical and sympathising 
attention* Your Breslau friend has never called on me. He ^ 
may have been at the office whilst I was out. He would be 
welcome* Your opinion about Sidney Puscy has set me at 
ease. Go soon to Pusey^s, to see the old man himself. 


[ 33 ,] London^ Tuesday Homing^ 

July 13, 1853. 

‘What one desired in youtli one obtains in old age/ I felt 
this as I read your chapter yesterday evening* It is exactly 
what I first wished to know myself, in order to tell it to my 
readers. You have done it after my own heart—only a little 
too briefly, for a concluding sentence on the connection of 
the language of the Achsemenian Inscriptions with Zend is 
wanting* Pray %vnte for mo at once just such a Turanian 
chapter. I have introduced that chapter this morning as 
coming from you, and have placed your name in the list of 
investigators mentioned in the title, where it belongs. For 
the Turanian part, however, you must yourself wnte me such 
an Introduction as I shall only need to preface by a line* I 
you should give what you send me as the result of a 
poition of the investigations with which you have busied 
yourself in your Oxford Lectures, and which you intend to 
publish in your ‘ Vestiges,^ Never mind space ; it will all fit 
in. Itou have just hit the right tone and measure, and have 
written the little chapter just after my own heai% though I 
first learnt the matter from what you told me. Do you wish 
to see the list of examples to ^ Grimm^s Law’ again, which 
you made out for my lecture, and which I shall give in my 
Appendix, in order to make any additions. I have as much 
space as you wish, even for new Appendices, if you will only 
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give me some* This will be a pet book of mine^ and a fore¬ 
runner of my * Philosophy of History/ I do not doubt but 
that it will be read in Englandj and indeed before all my other 
works on Hippoljd;us ; for I give it as a philosophical key to 
Hippolytus. I find that though at first despised, it has in the 
last few months become the favourite part of my Hippolytus. 
Write me a line to say how you are, and what you are about. 
Agauij my dear M.j my best thanks. 

P. S. Is there anything to he said in the text, or Appendix^ 
or in bothj about the real results of Aufrecht^s investigations 
on the Italian languages ? I should like to take the oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing his name before the English pubhe. 


[ 34 ,] Wednesday^ July 14, 1853. 

This will doj my dear M, To-morrow early I will send 
you the fifth chapter^ printed, for correction, and expect youi' 
other chapter. Concerning A,, it is clear you must write 
that chapter,, for A. can do it as little as I. So let me 
have that too. In the Catalogue of the examples for 
Grimm’s Law, get everything ready, and I wiQ then send 
you the sheets that you may enter the additions and correc¬ 
tions—or, better stdlj you can send me the additions and cor¬ 
rections first, and I will have them inserted at once. Please 
do this. 


[35.] londoTty July 15, 1853. 

Youi" MS., my dear friend, is just despatched to the printer, 
with the order to send the proof of the whole chapter direct to 
you at Oxford. Send the Mongolian chapter as soon as you 
conveniently can, but not sooner; therefore, when your head 
is more free. The pi'inting goes on, and it cannot be paged 
till yotiT chapters are ready, and also I hope the Italian one 
from Aufrecht, to whom^I am writing about it to-day. He 
can send it to me in German, You must give him some help 
as to the length and form. It is best for him, if X personally 
introduce him to the English public, amidst which he now 
lives, and to which he must look for the present. So I hope 
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to receive a real masterpiece from the Oxford Mission of 
German Science. 

Vale^ Cura ni valeas, Toim tims^ 


1^36^] Tuesday^ Juh/ %o^ 1853. 

10 0^clock. 

^ As to tlie language of the AchcBineiiianSj represented to us ^ 
hy the Persian texts of the Cuneiform inscriptions"'—So I began 
this niorning'j determined to interpolate a paragraph which is 
wanting in yonr beautiful chapter, viz. the relationship of the 
language of the inscriptions to that of the Zend books, in¬ 
cluding the history of the decyphering with Grotefend in the ^ 
background, at the same time avoiding the sunken rocks of 
personal quarrels (Biiraouf contra Lassen). My young house- 
pundit gives the credit to Burnouf (as he first informed Lassen 
of the idea about the satrapies). However^ it seems to me 
only natural that you should write the conclusion of this 
chapter yourself. I shall also write a short chapter on 
Babylon^ for which I have still to read Hinchs only, an un¬ 
comfortable aiithorj as he has no method or clearness, probably 
also therefore no principles. 

Now let us make this little book as attractive and useful to 
the Lnglish as we can ; for that is really our missiont 

Botticher asks if you do not wish to say something on the 
two dialects of Zend, discovered by Spiegel—an enquiry which 
delights me, as Botticher and Spiegel are at war, and in 
German fashion have abused each other. 


[3T.] Carlion Terrace^ FHday Morning^ 

July 23, 1853. 

Anything so important, so new, and so excellent, as what 
you s 'Tid me can never be too long. Your table is already 
gone to the printer. With regard to the general arrangenient 
I would ask you to keep the plan in mind. 

I. That all references (as for instance the table of the forty- 
eight languages) belong to tbe Appendix or Appendices. 
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2. Tlie arrangement of the leading ideas and facts to the 
text (ell* X,)* 

3. Nothing must he wanting that is necessary for the 
establishing a new opinion. 

Yoiii‘ iac 6 will in all cases show yon what is right. Tlie 
justification of those principles you will assuredly find with me 
in the arrangement of all the other chapters, and of the whole 
^ workj as also in the aim in Yiew, viz. to attract all educated 
Englishmen to these enquiries^ and show them wliat empty 
straw they have hitherto been threshing. 

Greet Aufrecht, and thank him for his parcel. I cannot 
an^ange chapter iv. till I have Ms whole MS. before me. I 
can give him till Tuesday morning. 

The separate chapters (twelve) I have arranged according 
to the chronology of the founders of the schools. Wiiat is still 
in embryo comes as a supplement; as Koelle’s sixty-seven 
African Langiiages, and Dietrich and Botticher’s Investiga¬ 
tion of Semitic Boots. If your treatise is not so much a state¬ 
ment of Schott, Castren and Co. as yoiu' own new work, you 
shall have the last chapter for yourself. 

And now, last but not leasts pray send me a transliteration 
table, in Delpldni: I will have it printed at the end of 
the Preface, that everybody may find his way, and I shall turn 
in future to it, and see that all transliterations in the book 
accord with it. I must ask for it therefore by return. You 
understand what we want. ^ A transliteration alphabet, for 
explaining the signs employed/ would be a good precursor to 
yours and Lepsius’ scientific work. We shall do well to 
employ in the text as few technical letters as possible. 

To-day I am going to see the ^ Bride of Messina ’ for the 
first time in my life. I have no idea that the piece can pos-* 
sibly produce any eflFect; and I am afraid that it may fail- 
But Devrient is of good courage. 


[ 38 .] Carlton Terrace^ July 29, 1853. 

^ What is long delayed must be good when it comes.^ So I 
would be patient till yon had really caught your Tartar, did 
I not fear that my dear friend was suffering again from bis 
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wretehed headaches* Meanwhile I have worked up the Italica, 
and tlie summary of the sixty-seven African languages is 
getting into shaj'iOj and the printer’s devils are run off their 
legs* It would be delightful if my dear M, were to send me 
soon the chapter on the Mongols; only he must not work 
up a headache. You \^dU have received my Schott last week 
by book post, 

I have not been well, Theodora has had gastric fevei^ but i 
is quite on the mend since this morning. 

At last I have received Lassen III, (a) with the map. 


[ 39 ^] Carlton Terrace^ Tuesday^ Ang^ 2j 1853, 

Ilalf-pmt eleven ifcloeh. 

My courier occupied me till nine. Since then I have read 
through your letter with intense delight; and now in a 
quarter of an hour I must go to the. railway for a country 
party with Grote, I hasten to thank yon for this heautiftd 
gem for my Introduction and for my whole book. You shall 
have the last %vord. Your treatise is the only one in the col¬ 
lection which extends beyond isolated types of speech and 
familieSj although it preserves throughout the scientific 
method of In do-Germanic philology. It was a double re¬ 
freshment to me^ as out of conscientiousness I had looked at 
and skimmed thi*ough L,^s perverse books. What determined 
impudence there is in that man! 

Whilst I am looking over my materials^ among which 
Aufrocht^^ contribution looks very wellj I feel very strongly 
the want of a report of the last I'csults of the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages, My two lines on Kosen look too miserable ; also 
new works have appeared on the subject, Samiel help ! 

I am entirely of your opinion concerning the transliteratioiij 
but I maintain that you must send me a table (key) to yout 
own translit eration, Tor yo ur labl e of the forty- ei ght is 
otherwise not easy for my good English readers, or even for 
me ; and to most it is unintelligible. With the others I shall 
soon find my way. 
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I intend to msert a chapter on definite terminolog'y. I 
tliink it must be settled from the only tenable hypothesisj viz* 

the spreading abroad from one central point in mid-Asia_ 

that is^ from the great district which (originally) was bounded 
towards the north by the open Polar sea, with the Ui'al island 
or peninsula ; to the west by the Caucasus and Ararat; east 
by the Altai and Altan mountains, and south by the continu¬ 
ation of the Taurus mountains, which stretch in the interior 
from west to east, as far as the Hindu-Kush* 

Therefore, for Tui'anian=Ural-Altaic, or the north-eastern 
branch* 

For Semitic—Aramean, from Aram, the Mesopotamian 
^ highland* 

For Japhetie::^Eastern highland, or south-eastern branch. 

What do you think of this ? I must get free from Semitic, 
&c., because Cliamitic appears to be primitive Semitic, just as 
Turanian leans towards Iranian. 

The carriage is there. Best thanks to Aufrecht- 

You are indulging in a beautiful dream if you imagine that 
I have Dietrich here. I have studied his two volumes. I 
wish I could summon him to help me. He was most anxiotis 
to come to England. I am afraid of a young scholar whom 
I do not know peraonally. 


[40.] 4, 1853. 

Only a word, my dear friend, to express to you my delight 
and admiration at your Tui'anian article. I was so carried 
away by it that I was occupied with it till far into the night* 
It is exhaustive, convincing, and succinct. 

What do you feel about the present state of the investiga¬ 
tions on the Basque ? I have convinced myself by my extracts 
from the grammar and dictionary that Basque is Turanian, 
but I have nothing fit for printing. I have never seen Rask’s 
work. Do you know it, and can you make anything out 
of it? 

There is only one point on which I do not agree with you* 
You say there is no purely mouosyllabie language. But even 
. VOL* m, G g 
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that wretched modern Chinese has no dissyllabic wordj as that 
‘ would entail a loss of the accent. Or do you deny this? I 
have covered the baldness of our German vulgarisnij ‘ thief/ 
^liar’ in Bohtlingk versus Schott, and said ^With an animosity 
more German than Attic,^ Does that please you? Greetings 
to Aufrecht. 


[ 41 .] Ahhe^ Lodge^ Aug, 1853, 

(Cootinuation of our conTersation), Before anything else, 
finish the Iranian chapter iii, for me^ a copy of which I gave 
you; that is to be piiuted at once, as the Italic chapter ii. is 
printed and needs only revising. Yon will shake this at once 
out of your conjuring bag*, won'^t you ? 


[ 4 S,] Highwood^ Friday^ A ug, {^6,1833, 

It strikes me, my dearest M,, that we should be more 
correct in christening your essay Arian^ instead of Irmmn, 
I have always used Iranian as synonymous with Indo-Ger- 
manic (which expresses too mucli and too little) or (which is 
really a senseless name) Indo-European: Ariaii for the lan¬ 
guages of Aria in the wider sense, for which Baetria may well 
have been the starting-point. Don’t you think we may use 
Arian, when you confine yourself to Sanskrit, Zend and 
Parsi ? 

I get more and more angry at L/s perverseness in doubt¬ 
ing that the Persians are Aiyans, One cannot trace foreign 
words in Persian, and just these it must have carried off as 
a stigma, if there were any truth in the thing. One sees it 
in Pchlevi, But then, what Semitic JhrMS has Persian ? The 
curious position of the words in the status coustruetus is very 
striking. Yet you have explained that. Where then are the 
ATOMiBiSMS in the AchcBmenian Inscriptions, which surely 
are Persian in the strictest sense ? Earlier the Persians 
may have been tormented by the Turanians, aud even subju¬ 
gated ; but the Babylonian rule of Sbemites over Persia cannot 
be of old date. About 2200 b. c., on the contraiy, the Bae- 
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fcrians conquered Babylon^ aud kept it for a long time. But 
would not totally different corruptions have appeared in Per¬ 
sian^ if they had allowed their language to be so entirely 
ruined. A corruptioUj and then a later purification through 
the MedeSj sounds Quixotic, Will you not prove this point ? 

If you can give some chronological landmarks for the 
epoch of the Veda dialect, pray do so. There is so much in 
Lessen, that one learns nothing. I fancied the age of the 
Mahdbharata and Rdmaya?;a epoch was tolerably settled^ and 
that thus a firm footing liad been gained^ as the language is 
that of the same people and the same religion. If you can 
say anything in the language-chapter about the genealogy^ of 
the mythological ideas, it would be delightful for you to take 
possession of it, without encroacliing on your own future ex¬ 
planations, And so good luck to you! 


[ 43 .] Highwood^ Friday Morning^ 

Augtist a6j 1853, 

Your hearty and affectionate words for my birthday added 
to the happiness of the' day, which I spent here in the quiet 
of the country, with my family. I have long looked on you as 
one of us, and when I look forward into the future, I see your 
form as one of the bright points which there present them¬ 
selves to me. Yon groan now under the burden of a very 
heaiy mountain, which you have taken on yom' shoulders as 
others would take a block; only the further you advance the 
more will you be satisfied that it is a part of the edifice which 
you mil yet find time to finish ; and at the same time it will 
stand by itself as a es deu 

George is well, and wdll be with us to-morrow weekj 
Theodora a week later. 

Place your essay where you will. I find the connection with 
the Gothic by means of ^ Grimm’s Law ’ most natural. The 
foundation of my arrangement was the purely external idea 
of progression from the nearer to the more remote^—from the 
krowTi to the unknown. I hope that next time Aufreeht’s 
nuise will give us an intermediate chapter on the Hellenes^ 

Gg 2 
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Pelasgians, Thracians, iEoIians, Dorians, and lomans; it is 
ciu'ioiis enough that these are entirely passed over. I do mi 
Know thongii what positive facts have resulted up to now fiom 
comparative philolog'y as regards the Hellenic ^ element. An 
liistorieal insight is needed here, sueli as Ottfried Muller had 
just begun to acquire when death robbed us of his noble mind. 
But Muller really understood noilimg of comparative philology, 
as the Introduction to his Etruseaus proves. The Pelasgiar.s 
must have been a nearly connected xieople; the Thracians were 
certainly so. But from the north comes Hellas, and from 
Hellas the Ionian Asia Minor. liowever, the history of the 
language falls infinitely earlier than the present narrow chro- 
nologists fancy. The Trojan war, that is the struggle of th? 
yEolian settlers with the Pelasgians, on and around the sea- 
coast, lies nearer ^ooo than looo n. C. The syneluunisms 
require it^ It is just the same with Crete and Minos, where 
the earl)’' Phcruieiaii period is out of all proportion older than 
people imagine. Had v/e but monuments in Greek, like thG 
Fratres Arvmles in Latin ! Homer is so modern ; even though, 
he certainly belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. That 
was a time in which the Hellenic mind sang the history of the 
creation in the deep myth of Prometheus, the son of lapetos, 
with his three brothers, the emblem of bumanity; a poem 
which Homer no longer understood. 

Now cheer up, my dearest friend. The book must come out. 
Truly and cheerfully yours. 

My wdfe sends her hearty greetings. 


[ 44 ,] London^ Sept. 1853* 

My good wishes follow yon to WaleSj without knowing 
your address; so for my letter I must apply to Aufrechti I 
hope you will speedily send me the linguistic proof that the 
noble Vedic hymn you sent iis belongs to at least 1000 years 
(notB.C.) but before the language of the epic poets. Still this 
cannot really be the oldest ; for it already eon tains a perfect 
reflexion of the old poetic age. 

Hare thinks the translation excellent^ as I do; only one 
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expi'ession^ ^ Poets in tbeir hearts discemedj^ we can under- 
staDcl only if we mate it ^ liave discerned ’ (or seen)—for other¬ 
wise it is only a continuation of the narrative, which cannot 
be the meaning- Send it to me in GermaUj for SchelHng- 
It is cold and rainy here; so don^t find fault with WaleSj if 
you are having bad weather there, ut valeas. All the 

Muses he with you. 


[ 45,] London^ Friday Ifornm^^ 

Sej^tember 24, 1853. 

You have sent me the most beautiful thing you have yet 
^Titten- I read yoar Veda essay yesterday, first to myself, 
and then to my family circle (including Lady EaffleSj your 
great friend m pettd)^ and we were all enchanted with both 
matter and form. I then packed up the treasure at once; at 
nine it goes to the printers. I think that the translation 
of the hymn is really improved ; it is not yet quite clear to 
me whether instead of ‘ poets discerned/ it should not he 
^poets discern,’ or ^have discerned,? which is at all events the 
meaning. And now, I hope the same father of the Muses, 
with their mother, Mnemosyne, will accompany you into the 
Turanian wilderness, and give yon courage to adopt the poor 
Malays; that in the next separate edition of this sketch, as 
Mithridates, we may already liave the links for joining on 
Australia and East Africa* We go on printing valiantly. 
Dietrich has at once accepted my proposal with true German 
good-nature, although he lias only been married for seven 
months to a young and charming wife* His good mother- 
in-law tried to shorten the six months, which he at fi^rst 
offered; hut that would neither suit me nor him : so I have 
written to him to come away at once—-to arrive here the i6th 
of October, instead of in Novemher, that I may dismiss him 
with my blessing early in April* 

iT, SIolil is here, and Eosen, Both go on Monday* I give 
them on Saturday (to-morrow^) an evening party of literatij to 
which I have invited Wilson, Norris, Loft ns, Birch, &c., &e. 
Moll), as well as Eosen, would like to see you* Could not 
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you by a strike of gentug fly here, rest yourself Sunday, and 
think: on Monday if you really need go back again. Theodore 
is liere, and George is expected. My household all share my 
wish to see you. Greetings to Aufrecht, 

Botticlier has discovered a fragment of Livy (palimpsest), 
and tlie Greek translation of Diodes, who, 120 B.c*, wrote the 
^k’ouDding of Rome ^ (fragment). 

Another idea has just struck me. Could one not perhaps 
make the original unity of Aryans and Europeans clear, ii 
one furnished the hymn written in Latin letters^ with an 
iuterlinear translation^ just as you once gave me an mtiiition 
of the first lines, which I have never forgotten. The transla¬ 
tion would be best in Latin, with references to the other 
languagesj according as the one or the other of them contains ^ 
certain radicals with the same meaning as in Sanskrit. If 
you do not like this, you must prepare for me a Vedic Pater¬ 
noster, just as Lepsius devised for me a pyramido-Pharaonic, 
and now prepares a ISTubian. 

I have announced you as a member of the Assj^rian Society, 
and so saved you three guineas. It is arranged that whoever 
pays two guineas should receive all reports, transactions, &c. 

I have therefore inserted your name, with two guineas, and 
paid it. 

Lord Clarendon has, on my recommendation, attached 
Loftus to the embassy at Constantinople, so that he has 
a position at Bagdad and Mosul. He leaves on the ist of 
October, and we give him a parting entertainment on the 
28th of this month.. The plan is a secret, but we hope great 
things from it. I hope to secure the best duplicates for the 
Berlin Museum, 

A Cheruscan countryman, personally unknown to me, 
Schutz from Bielefeld, the Sanskritist, has asked, with antique 
confideucej for a bed for his young daughter, on her way to 
Liverpool as a governess, which we have promised him with 
real pleasure. This has again shown me how full Germany is 
of men of research and mind. Oh ! my poor and yet wealthy 
Fatherland, sacrificed to the Gogym (heathen)! 
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Carlton Terrace^ Monday^ Oct, 17, 1853, 
10 clock. 


I have already admonished the printer most seriously. You 
have revised the tables oneCi but they had to be fresh printed 
on account of the innumerable alterations, flut that is no 
i^ason why you should not get them. You would have had 
them long ago^ had I had an idea of it. I am impatiently 
awaiting yours and Aufreeht s revision of chapters ii. iii, 
and iv.j which I sent you myself last week. This presses veiy 
much. Tou have not much to do to them. I will look after 
the correct English here with Cottrell ; but all the rest 
Aiifrecht can shake out of his bag* In your letter you say 
nothing of having received them* They were taken to the 
book-post on Monday eveningj the i6thj a week ago, and 
sent off. 

Mi mccomanda^ Bignor Dottore^ per il mammcritto, I will 
aiTange the printing as much as possible according to your 
mshes. Much depends on the manner in which you organize 
tlie whole. With short chapters, easily looked through, the 
whole can be brought forward as a treatise intended for all 
readers. I have not, however^ been so fortunate with my 
Semitic essay ; I have printed a good deal of it in small prints 
partly to save space (for the volume on the ^ Philosophy of 
Eeligion' must really not be even half as thick as the first)^ 
partly on account of the legibility, 

I am so sorry to hear from Pertz that you have been suffer¬ 
ing from headache* I hope you are quite well and brisk again. 


Garlion Terrace, Saturday Mormng, 
OcL 22, 1853, 10 o'clock 


[ 47 .] 


All right, my dear friend. I have already sent everything 
off to the printer* It is certainly better so* Where practicable 
you should have ttoo chapters instead of one. 

Ffoulkes^ hook shall be taken care ofj either on the ist or 
15th. The same with the ^ Bampton Lectures/ if it is wished. 
I shall receive Mr. Thomson summo ctm honore. 
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But now3 my dear friendj wherG does the great Turanian essay 
hide itself? Pray let me soon receive somethings not later than 
Monday or Tuesday; send it as a parcel l>y parcels’ deliverjj 
oVj which is the cheapest and quickest, by book post, which 
takes MS, (not letters) as well as printed matter, and forwards 
both for 6 d. the lb, 

I have sent my most difficult task to the printers, ^Origin of 
the Three Gospels as part of the Second Age, 66=100/ I am^, 
longing for the promised addenda from Aufreclit on the 
Hariispex, The printing is stopped for it, also for the answer 
about a hieroglyphic which is unintelligible in London, in¬ 
stead of the honest —mother, which is not good enongh 
for him. 


48,3 Carlton Terrace^ Monday 

Oct 24, 1853, 

‘It has lightened—on the Danube 

It is of too much importance to me to have my dear Tu- 
ranian''s thoughts according to his own best way and form, 
for me not to be ready to wait till the end of November. The 
entire work, in seven volumes, must come out together, and I 
can keep back till then the first pari of the ^ Philosophy/ which 
is entirely printed in slips up to your chapter, and go on with 
the second. Just look once at that book by the Scotch mis¬ 
sionary, "The Karens, or Memoir of Ko-tha-bya/ by Kincaid, 
on the Karens in Pegu. He maintains the unity of the 
Karens and Kakliyans, another form of the same, and of all 
the scattered branches of the same race, starting from Thibet 
(five millions altogether) as the remnant of a once very power- 
lul people. To judge from the representations the race must 
he ver^ Frau von Heifer told me the same, and 

she knows them. There are extracts given in the ^ Church 
Missionary Intelligence,^ October, 1853. Prichard says little 
about it, and has no specimens of the language* I have not 
got Latham at hand. Haruspex is printing; it waits for the 
conclusion. I have received Thomson’s " Bampton Lectures.’ 
Where does rz/d come from—Anglo-Saxon rijfef It means 
prevalent, abnndant. 
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[ 49 .] Friday Morning^ Oct 1853. 

Here is the printer’s excuse. It is useless to think of print¬ 
ing at Oxford. You had better now keep the tables, in case you 
make more alterations^ till you have quite finished your work^ 
that nothing more may require alteration^ but what you 
change during your work, I will send you Kincaid, if it is 
in London. Perhaps by a smile from the Muses you can yet 
get the first part ready in November* Is the Dean back ? 
Good bye, 

[ 50 .] Carlton Terrace^ Monday Noo, i, 1853* 

Please send me the letter for Humboldt. I will enclose it. 
Write him (and me) word in English what are tlie name and 
object of the Taylor Institution, and the name of the office* 
You will receive Kincaid from me. I will see after the tables. 
So courage. 

[ 51 .] Carlton Terrace^ Tuesday Evening^ 

Nov, 2, 1853, 

I have written to Humboldt to announce your letter and 
request, so write at once direct to him. I have told Pertz to 
send me the treatise of Schott by the courier on the 
So you #ill receive it on tlie 20th of this month. I have 
again admonished the printer. God bless you. 


[ 52 .] London^ Wednesday^ Feh. 8, 1854. 

My heartiest congratulations on your well-earned success 
(Taylorian Professorship). Your position in life now rests 
on a firm foundation, and a fine sphere of work lies before 
you; and that in this heaven-blest, secure, free island, and 
at a moment when it is hard to say whether the thrones of 
princes or the freedom of nations is in greatest danger. 
I send you the papers as they are. There is hope that the 
war may yet be rendered impossible* 

With tme affection yours. 

Thanks for your Schleswig communication. 
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1 ^ 53 ^] Carlton Terrace^ April i 4 j 1854 . 

Deaxlest FiirENH, So it is* My father has not up to this 
moment received a recallj and probably will iiot^ m spite of 
the efforts of the Russians^ within and without Berlin* On 
the other hand, we expect to-morrow the reply to au answer 
sent by my father in opposition to a renewed and very im¬ 
petuous offer of leave of absence* In this answer (of the 4th , 
of tliis month) my father made his accepting leave of absence 
dependent on the fulfilment of certain conditions guaranteeing 
his political honour. If the reply expected to-morrow from 
Berlin does not contain those conditions, nothing remains but 
for my father to send in his resignation and leave the Prussian 
mock negotiations to be fought through by another Prussian 
ambassador* If they arc accorded to him, he will go 011 long 
leave of absence. But in either case he will certainly remain 
provisionally in England, More I cannot tell, but this is 
enough to give you information oonfidenimlly. 

Dietrich is gone, and begged me to tell you, that in spite 
of constant work at it here, he could not finish your commis¬ 
sion. He will have leisure in Marburg to make it all clear 
for you, and will send the packet here by the next courier, 
I will send you a line to-morrow as to the events of the day. 
My father does not go into the country before Tuesday. 

Geoeob BimsEN* 


[ 54 *] Carlton Terrace^ 3 £aunday Tlmrsda}/^ 

Aprils 1S54* 

My Dear Frie]vd, The bearer, Herr von Pennenberg 
from Marburg, has brought me greetings and a little took 
from Thiersch, and mshes to be introduced to you. He is a 
philologist, in particular a Sanskritist. ’ He wishes to have 
a place or employment that would make it possible for him to 
stay in England, I know no one who could better advise 
him than yon* Before you receive these lines you will hear 
from George about me, I am determined to fight through 
the crisis, and am quite calm. 
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[ 55 .] Carlton Terrace, Wednesday^ 

May lo, 1854. 

Dear Friend, Of course Dietrlcli has sent notliiDg. 
The affair presses.. My summary of the Semitic alphabet 
(lithogTaphed) gives the summary of the system of trans¬ 
literation used ill this work; and is also in the press* Set 
aside then what is still wan ting j and hurry on the matter tor 
me. My journey to Heidelberg wdth my familyj who at all 
events go on the 2rOth, depends on the work being finished* 
To-day I take refuge at St, Leonard^s-on-Seaj 77 Marin a j till 
the telegraph calls me to London to receive my letters of recall, 
I depend, thereforoj on your friendly help in one of the most 
important parts of the hook* All right here; the house is 
deserted^ but the heart rejoices and the soul already spreads 
its wings* Truly yours* 

Just starting. Dear pray send the MS* Spottiswoode 
lays everything on yon. 


[56*] 77, Marina, St, Leonard^Mondwy Morning^ 

May 15, 1854* 

Your despairing letter of Thursday has alarmed me very 
much. You had offered me the alteimative of leaving out the 
Semitic iahles, if Dietrich does not send them by the courier. 
I did not write to liim^ as the omission of that list really did 
not seem to me a great misfortune. But now you say some¬ 
thing quite new to me^ and most dreadfnlj that you cannot 
make tlie coffectioue without having what I am unable to 
procure for you. I must own I cannot make this out* Trusting 
to your good-will to do the utmost, I wrote to Petermaun to 
send you at once an impression of the Semitic paraphrasej put 
together by me and Botticher* The courier comes on Friday, 
only I have given up all dependence on Dietrich^ since he 
could take away the lists with him. He never said a word to 
me about it* 

I mmt go to Germany on the i6tli of June, Yesterday I 
sent all the rest to Spottiswoode^ and at the same time com¬ 
plained about Watts* Only what can they^ and what can I do^ 
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if you do not enable us to finish the most important book of 
the three works ? I hope yon have not worked yourself to 
death for Trevelyanj and that you will reserve a free hour 
for London to say good bye. Since last night I am at work 
at my German ^Egypt^’ to my inexpressible delight. Friday 
I return to town^ and stay probably (at Ernest’s) till my 
things are sold, Cura ut valeas. 

What is the original meaning of glauhen^ to believe ? 


[i> 7 .] St, LeonarcPs^ Wednesday^ May 54^ 1854- 

You have done wonders; and I hope you will rest yourself, 
A tliousand thanks, I have at once sounded an alarm. I go 
to-day to town ; Fanny and her two daughters will etnhark 
on Sunday morning: we have taken a house from the ist of 
July, on the Neckar. I hope you will soon make your ap¬ 
pearance there. George goes into the country to-morrow on 
husiiicss. I stay with Ernest till Hippolytus is out. 

The snare is broken, and the bird is free; for which let us 
bless the Lord, As they have once let me out of my cage^ 
they shall not catch me again. My fifth book is ready for 
printing, down to the general philosophical aitiele. Johannes 
Brandis, the Assyrian elironologist, arranges for me the syn¬ 
chronistic tables from Menes to Alexander. 

Greetings to Aufrecht, I have not yet received the im¬ 
pression of the text, which he restored fi^om the Codex. 


[ Abbey Lodge^ Regenfs Parkj 

Friday^ June 9, 1854, 

Your letter came just when wanted^ my dearest friend. 
My wife and children leave the bouse to-morrow; and I 
follow them a week later, on account of Spottiswoode. Come 
here then to-morrow morning-, and stay at least till Monday: 
so my daughter-in-law Elizabeth begs, who herself goes to 

Upton. George, Brandis, and I help Ernest to keep house this 
week. 
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I have to-day sent to press tlie ^ Kesolntions and State¬ 
ments on the alphabet^ wbieli you wrotoj mth Lepsius’^s not 
^amendments' but certain explanations on his part^ and my 
own English ^ recapitulations/ I shall receive the til’st 
impression to-morrow evening. Lepsius has sent a long 
Essay, of which I only print the ^ Exposition of the System,’ 
with some ^ specimens of application/ 

You should rejoiccj as I do, over ' Hippolytus VII, Chris¬ 
tianity and Mankind, their Beginnings and Prospect^/ in 
seven vols. (also as three separate works). 

I shall easily finish it. Also ^Egyptll’is publishing; I 
have written a new Preface to it* The ^ Theologia Germanica^ 
is waiting for you; one copy for my dear M., and one for 
Dr. Thomson, whose address I doi/t know. Spottiswoode has 
vowed to have all ready next week* If you could stay here, 
and revise your sheets at once, I might believe the vow* 

We have seeiired a beautiful house in Heidelberg (Heidt- 
weiler), on the right bank, opposite the Castle, 


[ 59 *] Thursday Morning^ 9 alelookp June 15, 1854* 

Immediately saw about Venn: wrote urgently to him to 
send tlie order direct to Spottiswoode, and marked this on the 
sheet. I cannot send Lepsius, because the sheets are being 
printed ; refer the printer to it. You deceiver! the hymn is 
without the interlineal version for the non-Iranians* Just as 
if you w-ere a German professor! I personally beg earnestly 
for it, for myself and for those who are equally benighted- 
I have everything now at press, except some Latin abuse for 
M. Your visit refreshed me very much- Fanny had an ex¬ 
ceedingly good journey, and will be to-morrow in Heidelberg* 


[ 60 -] Thursday^ June 15,1854* 

Dearest Friend. All ready for the journey. Your slips 
come in. Thirty-two men are day and night printing, com¬ 
posing, correcting, &C* I am ready* Venn will print nothing 
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of yours^ and will not even send Lepsius^ Essay to the mis- 
sionarieSj that they may not he driven mad. 

I do not know what books you have of mine : if I eau have 
them by Saturday morning^j 9 o’clock^ good’—if not^ you must 
bring them yourself George goes with me^ instead of Ernest* 


[ 6E] Heidelberg^ June 23j 1854* 

Dear Mak M. Allow me^ through this note^ to recom¬ 
mend to you, in my own name, as well as in the name of tlie 
Duke of Coburg and Baron Stoekmar, the bearer of this, 
Dr, Wilhelm Pertscb, who is going to England on Sanskrit 
business, and needs kind advice and a little assistance in his 
undertaking, Bunsen, who sends you his heartiest greetings, 
had at first offered to give him a letter to Wilson, but thought 
afterwards a word from you was worth more with Wilson 
than a letter from any one else. 

The Bunsens have quite decided now to settle at Heidel¬ 
berg for at least a year, and are already hoping for a speedy 
visit from you, by which I hope also to profit. He is studying 
upstairs with great delight your ofiScial and scientific vade 
mecum on the Turanian languages. Yesterday, hy means of a 
breakfast, I introduced him to most of the scientific and literary 
celebrities here —such as H. Gagerii, Mohl, Dusch, Harper, 
Jolly, &c. &c, George came with them, and helped in 
aiTanging things, but returns to-morrow. 

A thousand good wushes. And always keep in friendly re¬ 
membrance 

Your true friend, 

K. Meyer. 


[ Heidelbergj CkarloUenherg^ 

June 29, 1854, 

I cannot let George, who took care of me here, return 
without a token for you of my being alive. I read your 
book for the English officers partly on the road, and partly 
here, with real delight and sincere admiration. What an 
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advance from a ^ Guide Interpretej* or a ^ Tableau Statistiquej^ 
to such an introduction to languages and nationalities* The 
luap^ tooj is excellent* The excellent Petermann must make us 
severab jnst of this kindj for our unl>orn Mithridates. 

I should like to scold your English reviser for several Gal- 
licismsj for which I feel certain you are not to blame* Eaw- 
linson*s barbaric debris instead of '‘ruins/ fauteuil in- 
, stead of ^ chair/ which in French as well as in English is the 
right expression for a professor’s chair j v^hWstfauteuil is only 
used in Pi^ench to denote the ^ President's chair ’ (for instance^ 
in the Institute)^ and is quite inadmissible in English^ even by 
the ^ Upholsterer/ The third I have forgotten, hut not for¬ 
given* 

I cannot even now give up my habit of using Iranian in 
opposition to Tiiranianj in deference to you* He who uses 
Turanian must use Iranian* Arian is to me something be¬ 
longing to the land of Aria, therefore Median, part of Bactria 
and Persia* It is decidedly a great step in advance to sepa¬ 
rate the Indian from this. That the Indians acknowledge 
themselves to be Arians, suits me as it does you* But Iranian 
is a less localized name, and one wants such a name in contra¬ 
distinction to Turanian and Semitic. It is only despised by 
the German '‘ErahmaBs and Indomaniacs.’ 

There you have my opinions and criticisms. 

I have already written 67 of the 150 pages belonging 
to the fifth bookj and cannot go on till I have my books* J 
am now occupied with the principles of the method for the 
historical treatment of mythologyj with especial reference to 
three points in the Egyptian :— 

1* Age and relation of the Osiris-worship to the 0 €oi voriroi 
and the astronomical gods (Ka, HoruSj &c.). 

2. History of Seth in Asia and in Egypt, ad meem Adam. 

3. Position and signification of animal worship* 

Book IV goes to press on the 15th of July* Book V must 
be ready (D,V.) on the 24th of August* 

Both the people and the country here please me. The land 
is enehantingly beautifulj nay, faiiy-like, and our house is in 
the best situation of all. Fanny is almost more at home in 
Germany than I am, and the girls revel in the German enjoy- 
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ment of life. I count on your paying us a visit. Say a good 
word for us to your mother, and persuade her to come with 
you to visit us in Heidelberg. AVe should much like to make 
her acquaintance, and tell her how dear you are to us all. 
IMeyer is/>roj:enus Anglornm and Anglarmn, and does nothing. 
I hope to form liere a little Academia Nicorina. Shall 1 ever 
leave Heidelberg ? God bless you. Cura td valeas. Ever yours. 

P.S. I have worked through SteinschneidePs sheet on the, 
Semitic Hoots in Egyptian with great advantage, and have sent 
it to Dietrich. The analogy of the consonants is unmistakable. 
Dietrich will certainly be able to fix this. And now you must 
shake that small specimen Arieum out of your Dessau con¬ 
juring sleeve. You need only skim the surface, it is not 
necessary to dig deep where the gold lies in sight. But we 
must rub the German nose in Veda butter, that they may find 
the rio'ht track. "We shall have a hard battle to fight at first 
in the Universities. Were Egypt but firmly established as 
the primitive Asiatic settlement of the as yet undivided Arian 
and Semitic families, we should have won the game for the 
recognition of historical troth. 

I hope the Outlines and Egypt will come over next week. 
Longman will send them both to you; and also the copy 
of the Outlines for Aufrecht (to whom I have written an 
ostensible letter such as he wished for)* 1 wish something 
could he found in Oxford for that delightful and clever man 
Johannes Brandis. He would exert an excellent influence, 
and Engdand would be a good school for him. Will the 
Universities admit Dissenters to take a degree? 


[ 63 *] Ckarlottenhergj Bee, 1854, 

My De.4JI vaxtshed FmENn. Where thou art and where 
thou hast turned since thy fleeting shadow disappeared, I have 
asked in vain on all sides during my journey through Ger¬ 
many* No one whom I met had seen yon, which Ewald par¬ 
ticularly deplored very much* At all events you are now in 
the sanctuary on the Isis^ and I have long desired to comniu- 
iiicate one thing and another to you* But first I will teU you 
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what aff this moment lies heavy on my heart—^ Galignani"^ 
brought me the news yesterday; my dear frieud Pusey lies 
seriously ill at his hrother^’s house in Oxford ; ^ his life is de¬ 
spaired of/ Unfortunately there is nothing improbable in this 
sad iiitelligenee, I had already been anxious before this, for 
ten daySj as I had written to him to Pusey nearly three weeks 
agOj on the news of the death of liis wife, entreating him 
most pressingly, for his own and his familysake^ to spend 
the wdnter herCj and to live as much as possible with us, his 
old friends, I know he would have answered the letter, were 
lie not ilL Perhaps he was not even able to read it. 

Dr, Acland is our mutual friend, and without doubt attends 
the dear invalid. At all events, he has daily access to him, 

' My request therefore isj if he is not already taken from us, 
that you \vill let Acland tell you how it really is with him, 
and let me hear by return of post, via Paris: if possible alsoj 
whether Pusey did receive my letter, and then how Sidney 
and the two daughters are; who is with them, whether Lady 
Carnarvon or only the sisters of charity- 

Now to other things. 

1, Dietrich gave me the enclosed, of course post fesiim. I 
have marked at the back what he still wants in your Tables, 

2, Greet Dr/Aiifreeht, and tell him I am very sorry that 
Dietrich lias found fault with his Paternoster, I was ohlisred 
m the hmry to leave tlie printing of this section to him, I 
will let A/s metacritic go to him, 

3, I have a letter from Hodgson of Darjeling as an answer to 
the letter written here by you, very friendly and 'in spiiits/ 
otherwise but slightly intelligible. He refers me to a letter 
forty pages long which he has sent to Mohl in Paris, an im¬ 
proved edition of the one he sent to Wilson, Pie supposes that 
I received both \ if not, I should ask for the one to Molil, 

Of course I have received neither. But I have sent to 
Mohl through his niece, to beg he would send the said letter to 
y02iy and you would inform me of the particulars, I hope you 
have already received it. If not, see about it, for we must not 
lose sight of the man. 

The copy of the ' Outlines^ must now be in his hands. 
These ' Outlines,^ the child of onr common toil, begin now to 
YOL, in, H h 
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be knowB in Germany. Ewald. has already taken a delight 
in them ; lie wiJl review them, Meyer is quite euclianted 
with your TiiraniauSj but would g-ladly^ like many others, 
know something* more of the Basques, Bor me it is a gieat 
event, having* made a Jrie7tdskip for Ufe and an alliaiiee with 

Ewaltlj over Isaiah^s 

* Iso peace with tlie wicked C 

and on still higher grounds. Those were delightful days 
which I spent in Gottingen and Bonn, as also with Bethman- 
Ilollwegj Camphausen, and others. I see and feel the misery 
of our people far more deeply than I expected, only I find 
more comfort than I hoped in the sympathy of my contem¬ 
poraries, who willingly give me a place among themselves. 

A proposal to enter the Upper House (of which, however, I 
do not care to speak) I could of course only refuse, with many 
thanks. I have finished my ‘ Egypt,’ vol. iv., with Bottieher, 
aiul sent it for press for the ist Januaiy* 

As an intermezzo, I have begun a specimen for a work sug¬ 
gested to me in a wonderful manner from England, America, 
and Germany (partieularly by Ewald and Lueke)~a real Bible' 
for the people, that is^ a sensible and sensibly printed test, 
with a popular statement of the results of the investigations 
of historical criticismj and whatever the spirit may inspire 
besides, 

I am now working from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Baroeh, 
where^ beyond all expectation^ I found new light on the road 
I was treading. 

We live in the happiest retirement. Your visit, and that 
of your mother^ of whom we all became very fond, was a great 
delight to us, though a short one. Eanny and 1 have a plan 
to greet her at Christmas by a short letter. Now write me 
word how it fares with yon. 


1164.] GharlottmhBfg^ Baden^ Jan. Ii, 1855 . 

My beae. Feienb* I think you will not have misunderstood 
my silence since your last letter. Your heart will have told 
you that no news could be pleasanter to me than that you 
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would undertake to bring' the last sevenfold child of my 
English love into public notice. This can of course only be 
during the Parliamentary recess. You kno^v better than any 
one what is the unity of the seven volumesj and what is the aim 
and result. Y^oor 'own is a certainly not imim2>ortant> and an 
independent part of it* Bat you have with old affection worked 
yourself and thoug'ht yourself into the whole, even where the 
jiiirticalars were of less interest to yon. Lastly, as you have 
told me to my delight, Jowett has begun to interest liimself in 
the workj and you have therefore one near at hand who, from 
one point of view, can help you as reflecting English opinion. 
Ewald told me that I had wished to give a Kosmos of the mind 
in that work* At all events, this idea has floated before me for 
many years, and is expressed in the Preface to the ^ God-Con¬ 
sciousness/ Only it is not more than a study for that which floats 
before me. My two next volumes will give more of it. If I 
only knew wliat to do with the work for Germany. My task 
was arranged for England* It seemed to me important, under 
the guidance of the rediscovered Hippolytns, whose form first 
rose clearly before me during the first work, to show the 
organic development of the leading ideas of Christendom in the 
teachers and heroes, beginning from the first Pentecostal feast; 
m order to sift the ground, and show to my readers— 
a. That the old system of inspiration and the Tlieodice of 
the middle ages, that is to say, that of the seventeenth century, 
has no mipport in ancient Christianity, but just the conimry. 
That is now a fact. 

h. That we have something infinitely more reassuring to 
put in its place. Truth instead of delusion : reality instead of 
child^s play and pictures* 

c. That it is hi^rh time to be in earnest about this* 

(l^ That for this, clear insipM and practical purpose, also 
reasoning and moral earnestness, vrill be required on the part 
of the spiritual guides. 

€- But that before all things Christianity must be intro¬ 
duced into the reality of the present; and that the corpo¬ 
ration of the Church, the life of the community in its wor¬ 
ship as in its mntually-suppoxiing work, must become the 
centre whence springs the consciousness of communion —uot 

H ll 2 
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a system of tlioology, Ciiristianity is nothing to me hut the 
restoration of the ideal of humanity, and this will becoine 
especially clear through the antecedent forms (prseformatious) 
of the development in language and religion. (See Outlines.) 
There is a natural history of both, which rests on laws as sure 
as those of the visible Cosmos. The rest is professionalj philo¬ 
logical -—hgitimatio ad caumm. 

How much of this idea can be presented to the Englis]\ 
j)uhlic, and in what manner, you know much better than I. 
Therefore know the one as well, and the othei* better 
than 1 do. This is the reason why I believe you would 
not wait for my answer. Still I should have sent to you, 
if during this time two passions had not filled my heart. 
For once the dreadful distress of our condition forced me to' 
try, from the midst of my blessed Patmos, to help by letters 
as far and wherever I could, through advice and cry of dis¬ 
tress and summons to help. Now there is nothing more to 
be done but to wait the result. Alea jacta esse, Ernest is in 
Berlin. 

My second passion is the carrj-ing out of an idea by means 
of a Christian-philosophical PeopIe^s Bible, from the historical 
point of view, to get the lever which the development of the 
present time in Europe has denied me. That I should begin 
this greatest of all undertakings in the sixty-fifth year of my 
age, is, I hope, no sign of my speedy death. But I have felt 
since as if a magic wall had been broken down between me 
and reality, and long-flowing springs of life stream towards 
me, giving me the discernment and the prolific germ of that 
which I desired and still strive after. Tbe Popular Bible will 
contain in two volumes (of equal thickness), ist, the corrected 
and reasonably-divided text; and 2nd, the key to it. For 
that purpose I must see whether I shall succeed in executing 
the most difficult part, Isaiah and Jeremiah. And I have 
advanced so far with this since j^esterday evening, that I see 
the child can move, it can walk. The outward practicability 
depends on many things, but I have tliorougly worked through 
the plan of it. 

By the end of 1856 all must be ready. My first letter is 
to j'ou. Thanks for your affection : it is so exactly like you. 
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breaking away at once from London and going to Oxford^ to 
talk over everything with Acland. 

Meyer has onee more descended from Pegasus, to onr 
prosaic sphere, I believe he is working at a review of onr 
work for the Munich Literary Journal of the Academy, La- 
boulaye {Vice-President of the Academy) says I have given 
liim so much that is new to read, that he cannot he ready 
with his articles before the end of Febrnaiy. We shall appear 
in the ^ Debats^ the beginning of March, 

Hokmann is working at the proofs that the Celts were 
Genmns. Humboldt finds the unity of the Turanians not 
proved (Never mind !) Osborne's ' Egypt ^ runs on in one ab¬ 
surdity (the Hyksos period never existed), which the ^Athe- 
censures sharply. 

What is Anfreclit about? But above all, how are you 
yourself? God preserve you. My family greet you. Heartily 
yours in old affection* 


[ 65 ,] Heiihlberg^ Feb. 26^ X855* 

It was, my dear friend, in expectation of the enclosed that 
I did not sooner return an answer and my thanks for your 
affectionatf? and detailed letter, I wish you would take ad¬ 
vantage of my eommuuication to put yourself in correspond- 
euce with Benfey- He is well disposed towards you, and has 
openly spoken of you as ^ the apostle of German science in 
England,’ And then be stands infinUelg higher than the 
present learned men of his department. He would also be 
very glad if you would offer yourself to him for communica¬ 
tions suitable for his Oriental Journal from England, to which 
he always has an eye. (Keep this copy, perhaps Jowett may 
read it,) Humboldt’s letter says in reality two things :— 

I, He does not approve of the sharply defined difference 
between nomadic and agricultural languages; the occupations 
may change, yet the language remains the same as before. 
That is against The good old man does not consider 

that the language will or can beoome another without 
perishing in the root* 
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2 He does not a^ree in opposing one language to all others 
as imrgmiw. This is against me. Bat this one language 
is still almost the half of the human race^ and seoondlg^ 1 have 
said nothing which his brother has not said as strongly. It 
is only said as a sign of life^ and that ^ my praise and my 
admiration may appear honest/ 

In the fifth volume of my ^ Egypt ’ I call the languages 
sentence-languages and word-languages ; that is \\dthout 
metaphor^ and cannot he misunderstood* The distinction 
itself is right. For organic is (as Kant has already defined it) 
an unity in parts* A granite mountain is not more thoroughly 
granite than a square inch of granitej hut a man without 
hands or head is no man, 

I am delighted to hear that your Veda gets on. If you* 
w^ould only not allow yourself to he firightened from the 
attempt to let others %vork for you in mere handici'aft. Even 
young men have not time for everything. You have now 
fixed your impress on the work, and any one with the will 
and with the necessary knowledge of the toolSj could not go 
far \vrong under your eye. I should so like to see you fiee 
for other work. Onlg do not leave Oxford, ^artam 
naciue ss orna. You would not like Germanyj and Germany 
could offer you no sphere of activity that could be compared 
ever so distantly with your present position* I have often 
said to yoiij ^ Nature and England will not allow themselves 
to be changed from without^ and therein consists exactly their 
worth in the divine plan of development; but they often alter 
themselves rapidly from within. Besides, the reform is gone too 
far to be smothered. Just now the Hons and other Philisters 
can do what they like, for the people has its eyes on other 
things. But the war makes the classes who are pressing for¬ 
wards more powerful than ever. The old method of govern^ 
ment is bankrupt for ever. So do not be low-spirited, my 
dear M*, or impatient. It is not so much the fault of Eng¬ 
land, as of yourself, that you do not feel settled and at home. 
Yon have now as good a position as a young man of intelleet, 
and with a future before him, could possibly have anywhere, 
either in England or in Germany . Make a home for your¬ 
self. Since I saw your remarkable mother, I have been con^ 
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vinced that, unlike most motliersj she would not stand in the 
way of your domestic happiness, even were it contraiy to her 
own views, but that she must be the best addition to your 
household for any wife who was worthy of you, Oxford is 
London, and better than London ; and London is the world, 
and is Genriatu How gladly would Pauli, that honest, noble 
German soul, stay, if he had but an occupation. The subjection 
of the mind by the government here becomes more vexatious, 
more apparent, more diaholieal. One form of tyranny is that 
of Augustus, the more thorough, because so sly. They will 
not succeed in the end, hut meanwhile it is horrible to witness. 
More firmly than ever I settle myself down here in Heidel¬ 
berg, and will take the whole house, and say, ^You must 
^ leave me my cottage standing, and my hearth, wliose glow 
you envy me/ Jfe are now on the point of binding ourselves, 
without binding ourselves; and the prudent man in P(aris) 
pretends not to observe it—^just like the devil, when a soul is 
making some additional conditions. 

Still, it is possible that the desire to aid in the councils of 
Vienna at any price may carry us so far that we may join in 
the march against Poland and Finland. After all, the rivers 
flow according to the laws of gravitation. 

I have definitely arranged my Bihlework in two works 

A. The Bible (People's Bible), corrected translation, with 
very short and purely historical notes below the text. One 
volume, large Bible-octavo. 

B. The Key, in three equally large volumes (each like the 
Bible). I. Introduction; II. The restored documents in the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and restoration of the 
prophets Jeremiah and Isaiah, and of some of the smaller 
prophets; III. The New Testament. (The life of Christ is a 
part of this.) 

The work looks well. I have now not only perfectly defined 
the Exodus and time of the Judges, but have put it so clearly 
and authentically before the public, that as long as the w^orld 
of Europe and America lasts, the theologians cannot make the 
faithful crazy, nor the scoffers lead them astray. It can be 
finished in three years. I can depend on Ewald and Rotke* 

We have got through the winter, I, for the fii^t time for 
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twentj' years, without cold or anything; of that sort. The 
delicious air of Spring begins to blow, the almond-trees pro¬ 
mise to be in blossom in a week. With true love, Yours. 


[ 66,] Charlottenherg^ Tuesday morningj 

April 17, 1855. 

(The day when peace or war will be decided.) 

f 

My dear M. I cannot delay any longer to tell you 
that your first article announced to us by George, has 
reached me, and excited the delight and admiration of ns 
all. It is pleasant, as Cicero says, ^laodari a viro.laudato;" 
but still sweeter ^ laiidari a Yivo amato/ And you have so 
thoroughly adopted the English disguise, that it will not he * 
easy for any one to suspect you of having written this 
^ curious article/ It especially delights me to see how 
ingenionsly you contrive to say what you announce you 
do not wish to discuss, viz, the pui'port of the theology. 
In short, we are all of opinion that your aunt or cousin 
was right when she said in Paris, to Neukomm, of you, that 
you ought to be in the diplomatic service. Erom former ex- 
perienee I have never really believed that the second article 
would be printed; it would have appeared by last Saturday 
at the latest, and would then have been already in my hands. 
But the article as it is has given me great pleasure, and all the 
greater because it is yours. I only wish you might soon give 
me the power of shaking your dear old hand, which I so often 
feel the want of. 

Meanwhile I mil tell you that Brockliaus wuutcs in a very 
friendly way, in transmitting Ernst Schulze"s biography 
(the unfortunate poet"s journal, with very pleasant affection¬ 
ate descriptions of his friends, of me especially), to ask if I 
would not make something out oi the new Hippolytiis for 
Germany. This letter reached me just as I had blended my 
past and future together for a large double w^ork, the finished 
parts of which, are now standing before me in seven large 
portfolios, with completed Contents, Preface and Introduction. 

T/ie Bible of the Faithful, four volumes, large Bible-octavo; 
vol. i. the Bible; vok ii. to iv. (separated) Key. 
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The FaiiJiful of the Biile. (A,) The govm'mnmit and the 
worMp of the faitlifuL Two booksj one volume. (B.) The 
congregtitional and family hook (remodelling of the earlier 
devotional books for the faithful of the Bible), two volumes. 

At the same time ^ Egypt ^ was at last ready for press as two 
volumes ; and so I took courage to take up again that old idea, 
especially that which we had so often discussed. But first 1 
^ can and will make a pretty little volume from the historical 
portraits in Hippolytus: ' The first seven generations of Chris¬ 
tians/ A translation (by Pauli) of the exact text of tlie first 
English vohimej preceded by the restoration of the line and the 
chronology of the Itoman bishops down to Cornelius, since 
revised and much approved of by Hostel] (cLuite clearly written 
out; about ten printed sheets with the documents). 

This gives me hardly any trouble, and costs me very little 
thought. But secondly, to use Ewald^s expression: ^Tlie Kos- 
mos of Language^ (in four volames). This is ^onr hook, if it 
is to exist* It appears to me before anything else to be 
necessary to draw proper limits, with a wisdom worthy of 
Goethe* 

I do not think that the time has come for publishing in the 
German way a complete or uniformly treated book ; I think 
it is much more important to fortify our view of lauguag'e 
from within, and lanneh it forth armed with stings upon these 
inert and confused times* ThevefoTB method, and satisfactory 
discussion of that on which everythiug depends; with a general 
setting foi'th of iJm points which it concerns us now to in¬ 
vestigate. I could most easily make you perceive what I 
mean, by an abstract of the prospectus, which I have written 
off, in order to discuss it thoroughly with you as soon as you 
can come here. As you would have to undertake three fourths 
of the whole, you have only to consider all this as a proposal 
open to coiTection, or rather a handle for discussion. 

First Volume.— (Bimsen.) 

General Division. 

Introduction. The Science of Language and its Epochs 
(according to Outlines, 35”^'^)* 
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I. The Phenomena of liangoag'e (according to Outlines, 
ii. 1-72). 

z. The Metaphysics of Language (according to Outlines 
ii, 73-122)—manuscript attempt to cany out KanPs Catego¬ 
ries^ not according to HegeFs method, 

3, The Historical Development (Outlinesj h. 123-140; and 
Outlines of MetaphysieSj second volume, in MS,), Muller ad 
libitum. (With this an ethnographical atlas, coloured accord- ^ 
iiig to the colours of the three families,) 

Second Volume,— (Miiller,) 

Fir&i Bimdon. The seniencedangimgea of Eastern Asia 
(Chinese), 

Second Division. The Tm^aman word-languages in Asia and 
Europe. 

Third Volume,— (Miiller and Bunsen.) 

Firat Division. The Wamiiic-Bemiiic languages in Asia and 
Africa. (Bunsen,) 

Second Division. The Iranian languages in Asia and 
Europe, 

Fouetu VoLmiE,— (Miiller.) 

The branching off of the Turanians and Hamites in Afrieaj 
America, and Polynesia. 

a. The colony of East Asiatic Turanians in South Africa 
(great Kaffir bitincli), 

h. The colony of North Asiatic Turanians (Mongolians) in 
North America, 

c. The Turanian colonies in South America. 

d. The older colonies of the East Asiatic Taranians iu Poly¬ 
nesia (Papuas), 

e. The newer ditto (light-coloiired Malay branch), 

Petermann or Kiepert would make tbe etbnographieal atlas 

heauUfnlly. I have in the last few months discovered that 
the three Noacliic families were originally named according 
to the three colours. 

1. Ham is clear; it means hlach. 

2, Shem is an honorary name (the glorious, the famous), 
but the old name is Adani_, that is, Edom, which means ted^ 
reddish: this has given me great light. The Canaan- 
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ites were formerly called Edomi, and migrated about 2850, 
after the volcanie disturbance at the Dead Sea (Stagmim 
Assyriurrij Justin, xviii. 3), towards the coast of Phoenicia, 
where Sidon is the most ancient settlement, the first begotten 
of Canaan; and the era of Tyre begins as early as 2760 
(Herodotus, ii, 44). 

3. Japliet is still explained in an incredible way by 
Ewald according to the national pun of Genesis x. as deriyed 
from Patali, ^he who opens or spreads/ It is really from 
Yaphat, Ho be shiningthe light, white* 

It would certainly be the wisest plan for us to fall back on 
this for the ethnographical atlas, at least for the choice of the 
colours; and I believe it could easily be managed. For the 
Semiik nations fed is naturally the prevailing colour, of a 
very deep shade in Abyssinia and Yemen ; biaek in negro 
Khamites, and a light shade in Palestine and Northern Arabia. 
For the Turanians^ green might be thouglit of as the pre¬ 
vailing colour. For the IrmianB there remains white^ rising 
into a bluish tint. But that could be arranged for us by my 
genial cousin Bunsen, the chemist* 

Tliat would he a work, my dearest MJ The genealogy of man, 
and the first parable, rising out of the infinite. Were you 
not half Anglicised, as I am, I should not venture to propose 
anything so ^ imperfect^—that is, anything to he carried out in 
such unequal proportions. But this is the only way in which 
it is possible to ns, and, as I think, only thus really useful 
for our Language-propnganda, whose apostles we most be ^ in 
hoc temporis inomento/ And now further, I think we should 
talk this over together. I give yon the choice of Heidelberg 
or Nice, We have resolved (D.V.) to emigrate about the 
1st of October, by way of Switzerland and Turin, to the 
lovely home of the palm-tree, and encamp there till March ; 
then I should like very much to see Sicily^ hut at aU events 
to run through Naples and Rome in April; and then retmm 
here in the end of April, by Venice. It is indescrihahlg lovely 
here now; more enjoyable than I have ever seen it. TVe 
shall take a house there, where I could get into the open air 
four or five times every day. I fancy in the five vrorking 
months I could do more than in the eiglit dreary vrinter 
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months here. Much is already done^ the completion is certain. 
Were not Emma (who has become inexpressibly dear to us) 
expecting her confinement about the 21st of September we 
should already at tliis time break up from here, in order to 
reach the heavenly Corniche Itoad (from Genoa to Nice) in the 
finest weather. Theodore goes in ten days for a year to Paris. 
Of course Emilia and the other girls go with us. They all 
help me in a most remarkable way in my work. I thought 
of inviting Erockhaus here in the summer to discuss with him 
the edition of the ^ Bihlework.’ Now we know what we have 
m view. Now write soon^ how you are and what you have iu 
All here send most friendly greetings. Ever yours. 


[ 67,] Itkeindorf^ near Deo. 2j 1855, 

My nEAu Fuiend, I think you must now be sitting 
Cjuietly again in Oxford^ behind the Vedas. I send you these 
lines from George^s small but lovely place^ where we have 
christened his child_, to stop, if possible^ your wrath against 
Renan. Pie confesses iu his letter that ' ma plume m’a trabi;’ 
he lias partly not said what lie thinks^ and partly said what 
he does not think. But his note is not that of an enemy. He 
considers his book an homage offered to German science^ 
and had hoped that it would be estimated and ackno;^vledged 
in the present position of French science, and that it 
would he received in a friendly way. Though brought up 
by the Jesuitsj he is entirely free from the priestly spirit, 
and in fiict his remarkable essay in the 'Revue des deux 
l^Iondes" of the 15th of November on EwakUs ' History of the 
People of IsraeP deserves all our thanks in a theologicah 
nationak and scientific point of view. We cannot afford to 
cpiairel unnecessarily with such a man. You must deal gently 
with him. You will do it, will you not, for my sake? I 
am persuaded it is best. 

Brockhaus will bring out the third unaltered edition of my 

Signs of the Times, as the 2500 and the 1000 copies are all 
sent out, and more are constantly asked for, I have, whilst 
here, got the first half of the 'World-Consciousness^ (Welt- 
bewusstsein) ready to send off. The whole will appear in 
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Majj 1856^ as the herald and foreranner of my work on the 
Bible. I have gone throngh this with H, Brockhaus^ and re¬ 
duced it to fifteen delightful little volumes in common octavo, 
six of the Peo^de^s BiUe with a full Introduction, and nine of 
the Key with higher criticisna. I am now expecting three 
printed sheets of the Bible voL i.j the Key vols. i. and vii. 
Tlie fourth and fifth volumes of ' Egypt ’ are being rapidly 
printed at the same time for May. The chronological tables 
appear in September, And liovv be appeased, and w rite again 
soon, George sends hearty greetings. Thursday I shall be 
in Cbarlotteaberg again. Heartily yours. 


[68,] Clmrlottenherg^ March lo, 1856- 

I should long ago have told you, my dearest friend, how* 
much your letter of last September delighted me, had I not 
been so plunged in the vortex caused by the collision of old and 
new work, that I have had to deny myself all correspondence. 
Since then I have heard from you, and of you from Ernst and 
some travelling friends, and can therefore hope that you con¬ 
tinue well. As to "what concerns me, I yesterday sent to press 
the MS, of the last of the three volumes wliich are to come 
out almost together. Volumes iii. and iv. (thirty-six sheets 
are printed) on the ist of May; vol. v^ on the 15th of July, 
I have taken the bold resolution of acquitting myself of this 
duty before anything else, that I may then live for nothing 
but the ‘ Bibletvork/ and the contest with knaves and hypo¬ 
crites in the interest of the faithful. 

In thus concluding ^ Egypt/ I found it indispensable to 
give all the investigations on the beginnings of the human 
race in a compressed form. Therefore set=yahveh and all 
discoveries connected with this down to Abraham, Also 
the Bactriaii and Indian traditions. I have read on both 
subjects all that is to he found here; above all Burnouf 
(for the second time), and Lassen's Indian Antiquities/ with 
Biu mwiofimi gentiaM* I find then in Lassen much which 
can be well explained by my discoveries in the Egyptian^ 
Babylonian, and Phcenickn, but a huge chasm opens out for 
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everything coDOerning the Vedas* I find in particular nothing 
analogous to the liistory of the Deluge, of wliieh 3^011 most 
certainly told me* I therefore throw m3"self on your friend- 
shipj with the request that }'Ou ^vill write out for me the most 
necessary points, so far as they do not exist in Colebrooke and 
Wilson, which I can order from Berlin, (1,) On the Deluge 
tradition^ (2.) On the Creation of Man, if there is any; 
(3*) On the Fall ot Man ; (4,) On recollections of the Primu 
live HofMs on the other side of Mem and Baetria, if such are 
to he found* I know of course what Lassen sa^'s. I do not 
expect much, as you know, from these enthusiastic emigrants; 
but all is welcome. 

One must oppose with all one^s power, and in solemn eamest, 
such pitiful nihilism and stupid jokes as Schwenk has made 
of the Persian mythology. I have done this in the ^ Doctrine 
of Zoroaster;^ I am to-day applying to Haug about some 
hard nuis in this subject. The number seven pi'edominatcs here 
alsoj of course, and in the symbolism depends on the time of 
each phase of the moon; but the Amshaspands have as little to 
do with it as with the moon itself. The Gahanhar resemble 
the six daj's of creation, if the Sanskrit translation by 
Neriosengh (which I don’t understand) is more to be trusted 
than the Vispered* But at all events there is an ideal element 
hero, which has been fitted in with the old nature worship. 

Tlie sanctity of the Horn (havam ?) must also be ideal, the 
plant can only be a symbol to Zoroaster. Can it be conueeted 
with Om ? As to the daie^ Zoroaster the prophet cannot have 
lived later than 3000 b,g, (250 years before Abraham therefore), 
but 6000 or 3000 before Plato may more likely be correct, 
according to the statements of Aristotle and Eudoxus. Eac- 
tria (for that surely is Bahhdi) was the first settlement of the 
Aiyans wdio escaped from the ice regions towards Sogd. Tlie 
immigration, therefore, can hardly fall later than 10,000 or 
9000 before Christ. Zoroaster himself must be considered as 
after the migration of the Aiyans towards the Punjab, for 
his demons are your gods. 

Now will you please let me have, at latest at Easter, what 
you can give me, for on the 23th the continuation of the MS. 
must go off, and of this the Indians form a part. 
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I do not find the accoimt by Jleg^asthenes of Indian be¬ 
ginnings {Plinins and Arrianns) at all amiss; the Kaliynga 
computation of 3102 b,c. is purely linmbug, just like the 
statement about the beginning of the Chinese times, to 
which Lassen gives credit. How can Herodotus have ar¬ 
rived at a female Mithraj Mylitta? Everything feminine 
is incompatible with the sun, yet nowhere, as far as I can 
, see, does any deity corresponding to Mater appear among the 
Persians or Indians, Altogether Miihra is a knotty point in the 
system of Zoroaster^ into which it fits like the fist into the eye. 

And now I come to the subject of the enclosed, Kuno 
Fischer has given a most successful lecture in Berlin on Bacon^ 
which has groivn into a boolvj a companion to Spinoza and 
Leibniz, but much more attractive through the references to 
the modern English philosophy and Macaulay^s conception of 
Bacon, The boob is admirably written. Brockhaus is print¬ 
ing it, and will let it appear in May or at latest in June, about 
twenty-five sheets. He reserves the right of trauslatioin And 
now I must appeal to your friendship and your influeneej in 
order to find, ist^ the right translator, and the right 

publisherj who would give the author ^oL or lOoLj for 
Fischer is dependent on his own resources. The clique opposes 
his appearance; Kaiimer has declared to the faculty that ^ a 
Privat-docent suspended in any state of the Bund because of 
his philosophical opinions whicli were irreconcileable with 
Christianity, ought not to teach in Berlin/ The faculty defends 
itself, I ha\"e written public and private letters to Humboldt,, 
but what good does that do? Therefore it is now a matter 
of consecjuenee to enable this ve?j distinguished thinker and 
writer, and remarkably captivating teacher (he had here 300 
pupils in metaphysics), to secure the means of subsistence. 
Miss Wink worth’s publisher offered her i^oL when she sent 
him the first chapter of my ‘ Signs Longmans half profits, 
that is—nothing! I only wish to have the matter set going. 
The proof sheets can be sent. 

Who wrote the fooHsh article in the " Quarterly ’ ag^ainst 
Jowett? The book will live and bear fruit. We are well, 
except that George has had scarlet fever. Frances is nursing 
him at Blieindorf Heartily yours. 
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I have myself undertaken the comparison of the Aiyan with 
the SemitiCj on Lassen’s plan. Two thirds of the stems can 
be authenticated. What a scandal is Roth’s decijjheriiig' of 
the Cyprian inscriptions. Renan moaros over the ^ Monthly 
RevieWj'’ but is otherwise veiy grateful. I have made use of 
^our Alphabet in my ^ Egypt/ 


[ 69 .] C&m'loUe 7 iie 9 *ffj Marck 12 , iS^ 6 . 

JMy dbakest M. You receive at once a postscript* I have 
since read W/s essay on the Deluge of the Hindus^ in the 
second volume of the ^ Indian Studies f and can really say 
now that I understand a little Sanskrit^ for the essay is written 
in a Brahmanic jargoHj thickly strewn with very many German 
and French foreign terms* Oh^ what a style ! I am still 
to-day reading Moth (Muncliener Gelehrte Anzeigen)* I know 
therefore what is in it; that isj a ehild^s tale which came to 
India from the Persian Gulf, or at least from Babyloniaj about 
OamieSj the man in the shape of a fi sh^ who gives them then 
revelation and saves them. Have you really nothing better ? 
It is just like the fable of Deucalion^ from the backward- 
thrown that is^ stones! Or was it citto bpvos ^ atto 

TT^rpas? 

Faith in the old. beliefs sits very lightly on all the emigrant 
cliildren of Japhet, Yet many historical events are eleaily 
buried in the myths before the Pa?if/avas. Wilson^s statement 
(Lassen, i. 47^ n.) of the contents of a PurS,;^a, shows still a 
consciousness of those epochs. There be (1) a dwelling 
in the primitive country (bordering on. the ideal), quite ob¬ 
scure, historically; (2) expulsion, through a change of climate; 
(3) bhe land of the Aryans (Iran.) ■ (4) migration to and 

life in the Punjab. 

For the w^estern Aryans andjhr southern Europe j there is 
another epoch, between 6000 and 5000 b. c. at latest, m. 
the inarch of the Cushite (Turanian) Nimrud (Memnon?) by 
Snsiana, and then across northern Africa to Spain. The dis¬ 
covery of Cur tins, of the louians being Asiatics that had mi¬ 
grated from Phrygia, who disputed with the Phoenicians for 
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the world^s commerce long* befbi*ie the colonies started from 
Eiiropej is ver^ important. 

Write me word what you think of Weberns Indian-Semitic 
Alphabet, 

I have to-day written to Miss Winkworthj to speak to the 
publisher. If he will undertake it and pay Fischer wellj both 
editions would appear at the same time * and she must then 
come here in Aprils to make the translation from the proof- 
^ sheets. The printing* begins at Easter. 


[ 70 .] CharloUenherg^ April %%^ 1856. 

[PalUia anni nriis 26x0,) 

So thei>e you are^ my woxdhy Don^ sitting as a Member 
of CommitteeSj &c.; and writing reports^ and agitating 
and canvassing in Aca(le 7 mcis! This delights me: for you 
have it in you^ and feel the same longings wliich seised me 
at yonr age^—^to act and to exert an influence on the God- 
given realities of life. It inspirits me; for yoUj like mOj will 
remain what you are—a GermaUj and will not become a 
'philister.’ 

I have missed pou here yery miichj even more than your 
answers to my questions. No one escapes his fate: so I 
cannot escape the temptation to try my method and my in¬ 
sight on indirect chronology. I confess that such confusion 
I have not seen as that of these investigations hitherto beyond 
Colebrooke and Wilson^ Lassen and Duncker. Something can 
ah'cady be made of Megasthenes'^ accounts in eonneetion with 
the Brahmanie tradifcionSj in the way cleared up hy Lassen (in 
the ' Journal/) I believe in the 153 kings before Sandrokottus 
and the 6402 years. The older tradition does not dream of ages 
of the worldj the historical traditions begin with the Tretci- 
age, aud point back to the life on the Indus j the first period 
is like the divine dynasties of the Egyptians. The Kaliyuga 
is 1354B. c.j or 1400 if you likcj but not a dag older* The 
so-callcd cataclysms ^ after the universe had thrice attained 
to freedom’ (what nonsense!) are nothing but the short inter¬ 
regnums of freedom obtained by the poor Indian Aryans 

VOL. in. I i 
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betw^een the monarchies. They are 200 + 300 + 120. And 
I propose to yon, master of the Vedas, the riddle. How do I 
know that the first republican iiiterreg:nuni (anarchy, to the 
barbarians) was 200 years long^ ? The Indian traditions begin 
therefore with 7000, and that is the time of Zaradushta* I 
find man^ reasons for adopting' opinion on the origin of 
the Zend books. The Zoroastrians came out of India; but tell 
me, do you not consider this as a fctim MigTdtioKi ? The 
schism broke out on the Indus, or on the movement towards 
the Jumna and lands of the Ganges. The dull, intolerable 
Zend books may be as late as they will, but they contain in 
the Vendidad, Fargard I, an (interpolated) record of the oldest 
movements of our cousins, which reach back further than any¬ 
thing Semitic. 

About Uttara-Kuru and the like, you also leave me in the 
lurch j and so I was obliged to see what Ptolemy and Co. and 
the books know and mention about them. It seems then to 
me impossible to deny that the 'Orropoifopot is the same, and 
points out the most eastern land of the old north, now in or 
near Shen-si, the first home of the Ghinese; to me the Bmimi 
boundary of Paradise. But how remarkable, not so much that 
the Aryans, faithful people, have not forgotten tlieir original 
home, hut that the name should be Sanskrit / Therefore San¬ 
skrit in Paradise! in 10,000 or 9,000, Explain this to me, 
riiy dear friend. But first send me, within half an hour of 
receiving these lines, in ease you have them, as they 
assume here, Lassen^s maps of India (mounted), belonging to 
my copy of the book, and just now very necessary to me. 
Yon can have them again in July on the Righi, Madame 
Schwalie is gone to console that high-minded afflicted Cohden, 
or rather his wife, on the death of his Ofdg son, whom we have 
buried here. She passes next Sunday through London, on 
her return to her children, and will call at Ernst^s. Send the 
maps to him with a couple of lines. If you have anything 
else new, send it also. I have read with great interest yotir 
clever and attractive chapter on the history of the Indian- 
Hellenic mind, called mythology. Does John Bull take it 
in? VTith not less pleasure your instructive essay on 
^ Burning and other Funereal CeremonieB/ How noble is all 
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ttat is really old among^ the Aryans! Weber sent me 
the ‘ MalavikS,/ a miserable thfng^^ harem storiesj^—I hope by 
a dissolute fellow of the tenth century, and surely not by 
the author of ^ Saknntala/ For your justj but shai-ply ex¬ 
pressed and nohly suppressed essay ag'ainst —a thousand 
thanks, I have to-day received the last sheet of ^ Egypt/ 
Book IV,j and the last but one of Book V, (a) and the second 
^of Book V, (b). These three volumes will appear on the ist of 
June, The second half of Book V, (b) (IllustiationSj Chro¬ 
nological Tables, and Index) I furnish subsequently for Easter^ 
1857^ 3U order to have the last word agaiust my critics* 
Meanwhile farewell. 


[ 71 ,] CharloUenberg^ Wednesday^ April 1856^, 

It would be a great pleasure to you, my dear friend, if you 
could see the enthusiasm of my reawakened love for India^ 
which possessed me in the years 1811—14 j and which now 
daily overpowers me. But it is well that you are not here, 
for I dare not follow the notes of the siren till I have 
finished the ^ Signs of the Times/ and have the first volume of 
my five books of the ^ Bible ^ before me, I see clearly, from 
my point view, that when one has the right frame, the rml 
facts of the Indian life can be dug out from the exuberant 
wealth of poetry as surely as your Eros and the Charites, and 
the deepest thoughts from their ritual and mythology* True 
Germans and Anglo-Saxons are these Indian worthies. How 
gmtefid I am to Lassen for his conscientious investigations; 
also to Duncker for his representation of the histoiy, made 
with the insight of a true historian. But all this can aid me 
but little, I can nowhere find the materials for fiUmg up my 
framework; or, in case this fmmework should not itself be 
accurate, for destroying it and my whole chapter, Naturally 
all are ignorant of the time which precedes the great fable— 
viz* the time of the Vedas, 

And so I turn to you, with a request and adjuration which 
you cannot set aside, I give you my framework, the chrono¬ 
logical canon^ as it has been shaped by me* It is clear that 

112 
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we cannot depend on anything' that stands in the noble 
Mahabbarata and the sentimental Rama.yawa, as to kings and 
lines of kings, imless it is confirmed by tbe Vedas ; but they 
generally say the very opposite. All conniptions of histor^- 
by our schoolmen and priests are but as child's pky com¬ 
pared to the systematic falsifying and destruction of all 
history by the Brahmans. Three things are possible: (i) 
you nitiy find my irumoworlv WTOii^ hocutisc fucts nre 
it; (2) you may find it tmhss because facts are missing; or 
(3) you may find the plan correct, and discover facts to support 
and further it, I hope for the last; but evenj tmth is a gain. 
My scheme is this:—The poets of the Veda have no chrono¬ 
logical reckoning, the epic poets a false one. There remain 
the Greeks. To understand the narrative of Megasthenes, one 
must first restore the corrupted passages^ which Lassen unfor¬ 
tunately has so entirely misunderstood. 

Arr. Ind. ix.j in Didot^s Geographi, i. p, 320: ’Atto BJ/ 
(Svayambhu) ^atnk^as h y^avhpdKorrQV 

rpets^ Kal 'ntvT7}Koi^Ta xal € Karov^ Irea Se Svo Kal rtao-apaKotna 
(instead of Trci^nj^oi^ra) kuI (6402^ according to 

Pliny’s textj confirmed by all MSS.j and by Solinus Poly hist. 

; of Arrian we have but copies of one codex^ and the Ia€U 7 m 
is the same in all). 

Se roi}TOL<TL rph TCTANAI (instead of ro 'nav Aix 
m'ites only h) €h€vd€plr}v (tcrrdiiat is Herodotean for mOtardvaLj 
as every rational prose writer would have put). 

THN MEN ES AIAKOCIA' 

rriv Kal es TpiaKocna^ 

rt^v 6€ elKOat re irimv Kal ^Karov, 

The restoration is certaiuj becaose the omission is explained 
through the opLotoriKevroVy and gives a meaning to the Kal. 
''Hie sense is made indubitable by Diodorus^ rhetorical ren¬ 
dering of the same text of Megasthenes^ ii. 38: to U 
TtXeijraiOFj TToXAars y^v^ats va-r^pop KaraXvQeCai^^ r^s ijyepovm 
STjpoKpaTT^^fjrai raff TfdXets ; cf. 39, varepop bk TroXAots Irm rh 
8 TjpoKpar 7 ] 0 ^rat* 

Prom this it follows that the monarchy was thrice inter¬ 
rupted by democratic govemmentsj and that there were four 
periods. This is the Indian tradition. But the whole was 
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conceived as one Mstoiy, doubtlessly with a prehistoric ideal 
beginnings, like our Mannus and Tiiiskon. Therefore, bo 
cosmic periods (Brahmanieal imposture), but four generatiom 
of Aryan history in India. 

The Kaliyuga is a new world, just as much as Teutonic 
Christendom^ but no more. The Indians will probably have 
commenced it a.d. 410, as friend Kingsley too (in his Hypatia), 
j WTiere is the starting-point? I hold to . - 1015 years 

as the chronological computation up to the 
time of the Nandas. 

For the NandaSj I hold to the 22 years. 

If they say that KS,l&shka and his ten sons 
^ reigned 22 years ; and Nanda^ nine brothers in 
succession, 22 years; the 22 is not wrong, 
either here or there, but the 22 is correct and 
the ten kingly personages also, for aught I 
care: but the names are altered (and really to do 
away with the plebeian Nanda), therefore it is 
neither 44, nor 88^ nor roo (which is nothing), 
but 

Fi^om Parikshit to the year before Sandra- _ _ 

kottus . . - * ■ • • * 1037 » 

Sandrak.’s first year 312 {?), 317 (?), 32o(?). I 
have no opinion on the point, therefore take the 
middle number adoid . . . * • 3^7 


Beginning of the fourth period . - 1334 

Interregnum, popular government . . 120 jj 

1474 

End of the third period . * * * ^475 

Nakshatra era 1476 ? (Weber, ^ Indian Studies,^ 
li 240.) 

This fourth period is that of the supremacy of 
the Brahmans in the beginning, with its recoil 
in Buddha towards the end. 

In the year 1250 b.c., about the oue-hundredtli 
year of the era, Seinii*amis invaded India 
(Dvapara). 

Third period of the royal dynasiieSj the great 
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empu’e on the Jumim., not far from the immortal 
Aliwah Hegimimg with the D;^na^ty of the 
Kwrm. (Here the names of the kings and their 
works, as canals, See* Seat of the empire^ the 
Duab; Hastinapura, Aj^odhya; or still on the 
Sarasvati) * - - . • • 

Interregnum between III. and II. (Must 
have left its traces. A pasted up break is 
surely there.) ....... 

Second period of royal dynasties (Treta) : 

(Is this the historical Kfe in the Punjabj with 
already existing kingdoms?) N.B. What is 
the third of the pure flames ? Is it the people ? 
Atriaj latria^ patria ? 

Interregnum between II. and I, . 

First period. Beginning of the history after 
■first T yeai's, with an ideally filled up unmea¬ 
sured period. 


o years. 


300 ,, 


200 ^5 


Beginning: Manu 


Deduct from this a my¬ 
thical beginning: a cycle of 
5 X I2 = 60 j or 600: at most 
60 X 60=3600, at least 12 x 
60 = 720. Or about 6 kings 
of 400 years each. 


640:^ 

3^7 

6719 B.C, 


mean time 


6719 


2160 


4559 

(There remain.^ deducting 6 from 154 kings (with Dionysos)^ 
about 148.) 

Length of time: 4559 “ > 354 = 3205--I48 = 2 li mean 
imtuber of years for each historical government j which is 
very appropriate. 

Zoroaster lived, according to Eudoxus and Aristotle (com- 
pared with Hermippos) 6350 or 6300 b.c. Tliis points to a 
time of Zoroastrians migrating towards India, or having 
migrated, returning again. Accept the latter, and the be- 
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ginning of the 6402 years lies very near the first period^ and 
the Indianising of the Aryans, Those accounts about Zoro¬ 
aster are (as Eudoxus already proves) j! 7 r^-Alexandria% there¬ 
fore not Indianj but Aiyan. Do not the hymns of the Eig- 
veduj of which several are attributed to tlie kings of the Tret 4 
period^ contain hints on that schism ? If it really occurred 
in the Punjab some reminiscence would have been left there 
, of it. Tlie Zend books (wretched things) only give negative 
evidence. 

The Brahmans of the most sinful period have of course 
smotliered all that is historical in prodigies^ and t/ds wretched 
taste long appeared to the Germans as wisdom/ whilst they 
despised the (certainly superficial) but still sensible English 
researches of Sir W, Jones and Co,j as philistering ! One 
must oppose this more inflexibly than even that admirable 
Lassen does, (N.B. Has Colebrooke anything on this? or 
Wilson ?) 

There may have been two points of contact between the 
Aryans and the kingdoms on the Euphrates hefote the expe¬ 
dition of Semiramis* 

<1. By means of the Zoroastrian Medo-Babylonian kingdom, 
which had its capital in Babylon from 3^234 b,c. (19^3 before 
Alexander) for about two centuries, 

h. In the oldest primitive times, by the Turanian-Cushite or 
North African kingdom of Nimrodj which cannot be placed 
later than in the seventh chiliad. The Egyptians had a tra¬ 
dition of this, as is proved according to my interpretation 
by the historical germ in the stoiy in the Timmos of the great 
combat of Europe and Asia against the so-called Atlantides: 
but these are uncertain matters. 

That is a general sketch of my framework. If you are able 
to do anything with it, I make you the following proposition: 
Yon will send me an opm UtUr in German (only without ^onr 
Excellency^ and as I beg you will always write to me, as friend 
to friend), in which you will answer my communication. Send 
me beforehand a few reflections and doubts for my text, which 
I must send away by the 15th of May. Your open letter 
must be sent in in June, if possible before the i5tb, m order 
to appear before the 15th of July as an Appendix to my 
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text of Eook V. b. (fourth division) first half. I can do 
nothing' in the matter; everything here is wanting. I cannot 
even find German books here. Therefore keep Lassen’s maps, 
if you have them. I have in the meantime helped myself by 
means of Jtitter and ICmpert to find the old kingdoms and the 
sacred Sarnsvati. That satisfies me for the present. 

Soon a sign of life and love to your sorely tormented hut 
faithful E. 


[ TS.] CharloUenlerg, Sunday Morning, Jpril 27^ 1 856. 


I have laid before you my restoration of the text of Mega- 
Ethenes, and added a few preliminary thoughts on the possi¬ 
bility of the restoration of ids traditions, and something of 
my restoring criticism. I have not however been able to rest 
since that time, without going to the very ground of the 
matter, to see if I am on a side-path, or on the right road. 
I now send you the summary of the two chapters, which I 
have written since then. 

I. The restoration of the list of Megasthenes. (i^q kintrs 
in 6402 years.) . 

1. The list begins, like the Sanskrit tradition, with the first 
generation ■ three interregnums presuppose four periods. 

2 . The whole fourfold divided chronology is o>{0- three 
sections^ of htsiorical recollections lie before the Kali age. 
Lassen is therefore wrong in saying that Jfegasthenes began 

with the TreM age. The progress of the gradual extension 
01 the kingdom is organic. 


3. The foundation of the whole tradition of the four period 
ot bnie arc the genealogical registers of the old royal families 
which must If possible be localised; of course with specia 
reference to Magadha, which however begins late. As ir 
Egypt every branch tried somewhere to find its place- w* 
must therefore throw away or mark all names not supported 
by the legend (that is, the Vedie traditions). The oontem 

porary djmasties must be separated from those that follow 
each other. 

4. Each period was divided from the preceding by an 
historical fact,—a dissolution followed by a subjugation or a 
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popular government. The first is d,ivided from the second by 
Herakles—■K^■ish/^a, The third from the second by Eama, 
the extirpator of the heroes and royal races (great rising of 
the people). The fourth from the third by purely historical 
revolutions^ caused or fostered by the Assyrian invasion. 

5. Tlie mythical expression for these periods is one ikomand 


6. The historical interregnums are 200, 300, 120. 

7. As both are the same, therefore 3 x 1000 years vanish, 
and there remain but the 620. 

8. Therefore Megasthenes’ hst . . . 6402 

3000 

Kings from the first patriarch to Sandra- 

kottus ...... 3402 years. 

Interregnums ...... 620 


4022 years. 


EmsT Pkeidd* 

A. Aryan recollections. Megasthenes’ list unites the tradi¬ 
tions of the Moon-race (Budha) with that of the Sun-race 
(direct from Mann), 

(1) Questions, First question. What do the names 
Ayus and YayS^ti mean? Is Nahusha=man? 

(2) I know king Ikshv^ku, i. e. the gourd. Who are the 
AsuraSj conquered by Pnthu ? 

(3) AnUj one of the four sons of Yayati, is the North, 
not the Iranian^ nor the Turanian, which is Turva^a, 
hut the Semitic, i. e. Asmr, Ann is the chief national 
god of the Assyrians, according to the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions. The cradle of the old dynasty was therefore 
called Telanu=hill of Ann. Sahnanassar is called 
Salem-anu, i. e. face of Anu. 

B. Indian primitive times. 

I. Manu (primitive tune) . . . looo 

2—14. Thirteen human kings in the 
Punjab, each reigns on an average 
thirty-six years , , . .468 

15. Knsh^mj destruction . . . 1000 

2468 years, representing really only 268 + 200 years, with an 
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unknown quantity representing^ Aryan migrations and settle¬ 
ments in the Punjab, 

(4) Question, Is Jones’ statement correct in Iiis ehro- 
nolog^y (WorkSj i- 299), that the fourth Avatdr must he 
placed between the first and second periods ? 

Second Period, 

The kingfclom of the Puru, and the Bharata kings. Royal 
residence^ province of the Sarasvatr. EpoSj the RamSi-ya^^a, 

A, Period from Pnrn to Dmh^anta. 

Conquests from the Sarasvati on the northj and to Kalinga 
(Bengal) on the south. Conquerors: Tansu^ Ilinaj Bhai'ata^ 
Suhutra (all Vedic names), 

B, Period of destrmtion ihro\igh the Pa\^dlas,—Kg2i^dh^ 
(Suhdtra^s souj according to the unfalsified tradition) is the 
Inmian IXdma^ the instrument of destruction, 

(j) Question, Why is he called in Lassenj i, 590, the 
son of /^ikshll? (This is another thousand years,} 

jRiksha is called in M, Bh, (Lassen^ xxiii. Note 17)^ son of 
Ayami^Ma, and in another placcj wife of Ayami^j^a, or both 
times wife ! 

Third Period, 

The Kurus; the PanMlas; the P^?^r?a¥as, Seats in Middle 
Hindostan, Advance to the Vindhya (Epos, the Mahabh^- 
rata of the third period, as the R^m^ya^^a of the secondj. 

A, Kingdoms of the Kurus, 

B, Kingdom of the Pafivtalas, Contemporary lists; but 
the Pan^^alas outlast the Kurus, Both are followed by 

C, Kingdom of the Pknehvas. 

Ad, A. From Kuru to Bevdpi who retires (that is^ is 
di'iven away), ^^ntanu, Bahlika, the Bactrian(?), there are 
eleven reigns. Tlien the three generations to Diiryodhana 
and Aryuna, 

Parikshit represents the beginning of the Interregnum, 

The list in the Vishzin-pur^?ia of twenty-nine kings, from 
Parikshit to Kshemaka, with wliom the race becomes extinct 
in the Kali age, does not concern us. 

They are the lines of the pretenders, who did not again 
acquire the throne. The oldest list is probably only of six 
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reigus; for the son of jSat^nika^ the third V, P, king of this list, 
is also called Udayaiia {Larsen, xxvi. Note 23), and the same 
is the name of the twenty-fifth Idngj the son of &tanika II, 
Therefore Bnhadratha, VasudS^na, and Siidfisa (21, 22, 23) are 
likewise the last of a Parikshit line. Bat they do not count 
chronologically, 

PouETii Pehiod- 

The kingdom of Magadha, Chronological clues for Mega- 
sthenes. The first part of the Magadha list preserved to us 
{Lassen, xxxi.) from Kuril to Sahadeva is an unchronological 
list of collateral lines of the third period, therefore^of no value 
for the computation of time. The Kah list of Magadha 
begins with Somapi to Kipun^aya, 20 kings. The numbers 
are cooked in so stupid a way that they neither agree with 
each other nor are passible. One can only find the light 
number from lower down. 

Restoraliori of the Chronology, 

Kali II. Pradyota, five kings with . , 138 years, 

,, III, jSaimnfiga, ten kings with . , 360 „ 

jj IV- Nanda, father wdth eight or nine 

sons - , . , , 22 j, 

^ 520 

„ V, ATandragupta king . * , 317 b, a. 

«37 

If one deducts these 837 years from 1182, the first year of 
the Kali age, there remain 345 y^ars for the twenty kings 
from Somfipi to Ripunyaya (First Dynasty), averaging 17^ 
years. (That will do !) I adopt 1182 years, because 1354 is 
myomhle^ but 1181 is the historical chronological beginning 
of a kingdom in Kashmir. Semiramis invaded India under 
a Siliammpwti (probably only a title), about 1250* This time 
must therefore fall in the mterregnum (120 years, after 
Megastlienes). The history of the war with Assyria (Asura?) 
is smothered by pushing forward the Abhira, that is, the 
Naval War on the Indus (Diodorus), 

I pass over the approximate restoration of the first three. 
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periods, I liave g'iven you a scanty abstract of my treatisej 
which I naturally only look upon as a frameworh. But if 
the frameworlc be rig'htj and of this I feel cou\rinced, if I 
liave discovered the true g-rooves and the system—-then the 
unfalsified remains of traditions in the Vedas must afford 

further confirmation. The Kali can he fixed for about 11 ^ 

1190 

by powerful synchronisms. The three earlier ages can be , 
approximately restored* One thus arrives^ by adding 200 + 
jOO-|-i2o ( = 620) to each of the earlier and thus separated 
periods, to the beginning of the Tret& (foundation of the 
Bharata kingdom beginning with Puru). This leads to the 
following computation. 

I. Anarchy before Puru . * . , 

II. Prom Puru to Bharuta’s father, 10 reigns 
of 20 years , . * . , 

From Bharata to Ayamidha’s soUj 6 reigns 

End of II. 

Ill* From Kuruto Bahlika (migration towards 
Bactria?), 10 reigns * , . , 

(Parikshit) apparently 6-7 reigns * 

End of the oldest Indian kingdom, before Kali 


Beginning of Tret8l = 
(2234 Zoroaster invaded Babylon from Media) 
Second dynasties in Babylon . 


We have still to account for the time of the seUlement in ih 
Punjub and formation of kingdoms there. This gives as the 
beginning approximately ==: 4339 b. c. 

And now I am very .anxious to hear what you have made 
out, or whether you have let the whole matter rest as 
it is, I have postponed everything, in order to clear up 
the way as far as I can, I shall try to induce W^eber 
to visit me in the Wliitsun holidays, to look into the 
details for me, that 1 may not lay myself open to attack. 
Before that 1 shall have received Hang’s ontitely nc’w 
irdn^lo/iion of tho Bdfgatd^ which I shall print as an 


200 years. 

200 „ 
120 „ 

3^0 

200 „ 

120 „ 


1340 years, 
1182 „ 


25U2 B.C. 


1100 


3622 
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Appendix, with his annotations. My C/imese restoration has 
turned out 7 nosl satisfactory, 

I may now look forward to telling them: (i) The rabhinieal 
chronology is false^ it is impossible; it has every tradition 
opposed to itj most of all so the biblical—therefore away with 
it! (3) Science has not to turn hach^ but now first to press 
really forward^ and to restore : the question is not the fixing 
of abstract speculative formulas^ but the employing of specu¬ 
lation and philology for the Teconsiruciioii of i&e Imtory of 
hmanity, of which revelation is only a portion_, though 
certainly the centre if w^e believe in our moral consciousness 
of God. 

This is about what I shall say^ as my last word, in the 
Preface to the sixth volume of ^ Egypt/ Vols. iv. and v, are 
printed. Deo soli gloria. 


[ 73 .] CharloUenhergi May 22^ 1856. 

My dear Feiend. H. R. H. the Prince Regent^ who 
starts for England to-morrow^ wishes to see Oxfordj quietly 
and insiTuciively. I therefore give these lines to his private 
secretary^ Herr Ullmannj that he may by letter^ or (if the 
time allows) by word of mouthj apply to yoiij to fix a day, 
Herr Ullmann is the son of the famous Dr. IJ.j the present 
prelate and chief church-eouncillorj and a man of good 
intentions. 

I have at last gone in for Vedic and Bactrian ehronologyj 
after having had Dr* Haug of Bonn with me for eight 
days. He translated and read to me many hymns from your 
two quartos (which he does very fluently), and a little of 
Saya^^a^s commentary. By this and by Lassen and Roth, and 
yours and Weberns communications, I believe I have saved 
myself from the breakers, and I hold my proofs as established 

That the oldest Vedas were composed 3000-2500 b.c., and 
that everything else is written in a learned dead Erahmanical 
language, a precipitate of the Veda language, and certainly 
very late: scarcely anything before 800 b. c. 
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Manii takes his place after Buddha* 

The ag-es of the world are the miserable system of the book 
of MauUj and nothing more than evaporated historical periods* 
These epochs can be restored not by the aid^ but in spite of 
the two epics and their chronology* 

Petermann sends me a beautiful map. The routes and 
settlements of the Aryans from their primitive home to the 
land of the five rivers (or rather seven), 

Haug has worked out all the fourteen names. Kabul and 
Kandahar are hidden amongst them, I hope he will settle 
in the autumn with me^ and for the next few years. 

In liaste^ with hearty thanks for your affectionate and 
instructive answers, God bless yon. 

P.S, I shall take the liberty of sending you, about the jst 
of JiiIyj the first five sheets of my Aryans^ before they are 
printed off^ and ten days later the remaining three or fouiv 
and beg for your instructive remarks on them. 


CharloUenbergj July 17, 1856, 

My deaklt lovfd Friend, Yesterday evening at half-past 
seven o^clock I wi'ote off my Imt chapier of 'Egjpt^s Place’ 
for press, and so the work is finisliedj the first sheets of which 
were sent for press to Gotha from London in 1843, the chief 
part of which however was written in, 1838—39, Yon will 
receive the two new volumes (Books ^V^ V, a) in a fortnight ; 
they will be published to-day. Of the third volume (the sixth 
of the German editions), or V, (b), twelve sheets ai>e printed, and 
the other eighteen are ready, except a few sheets already at 
Gotha, inchiding the index to I. to V.(a), I am in the main 
satisfied with the work. 

You are the first with whom I begin paying off my debts 
of correspondenee: and I rejoice that I can take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank you for aU the delightful news which your 
last dear letter (sent hy that most amiable Muir) conveyed 
to me: especially for the completion of the third big volume of 
the Uig-veda, and for the happy arrival of your mother and 
cousin, which has doubtless already taken place. You know 
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it was a letter from the latter^ which first told me of and 
made me wish to see yon. And then you came yourMlf; and 
all that I prophesied of you after the first conversation in 
London and your first visit in the eountryj has been richly 
fulfilled—yeSj beyond my boldest hopes. You have won an 
lionoiirabie position in the first English Universityj not only 
for yourself but for the Fatherland^ and you have richly 
returned the love which I felt for you from the first moment^ 
and have faithfully reciprocated a fiiendship wliicli constitutes 
an essential portion of my happiness. I therefore thank you 
all the more for all the love and fzuendship of your last letters. 
I can only excuse myself hy my hook for not having sooner 
thanked you. I soon perceived that you were quite rights that 
the chronological researches on Indian antiquity have led to 
nothing more sure than the conviction that the earlier viewsj 
with few except!onSj were wrong or without foundation. As 
soon as I acquired this conviction^ through reading the last 
works on the subject (Lassen and Roth), I grew furious^ as 
it happens to me from time to timej and at the same time 
reawoke the longing after the researches which I had to 
lay aside in 1816, and which I now determined to approach 
again, in the course of my work, which is chronological in the 
widest sense. After I had read all that is written, I let 
Hang come to me in the Whitsun holidays. He brought 
with him the translation I wished for of the First Fargard oj 
ike Vendidad; and you can imagine my delight, when in books 
xii. and xiii. lie diseovered for me (purely linguistically) the 
two countrieSj the non-appearance of which was the only 
tenable counter-reason which opposed itself to the intuition 
to which I had held fast since 1814— viz. that this document, 
so ancient in its primitive clementeontaiiied nothing less 
than the history of the gradual invasioiij founding of states, 
and peopling of Asia by the Aryans. How could Kandahar 
and Kabul be missing if tbis were true ? Without the least 
suspicion of this historical opinion, Haug proved to me that 
they are not wanting. Petermann will make the whole clear 
in a little map, such as I showed him. You will find it in 
the sixth volume. Then he rojoieed my heart by translating 
some single hymns of ike Big~veda^ especially in book vii., 
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Trliieh I found threw great light on the God-Consciousnessj the 
faith in the moral government of the world* com6b to 'me: 
from the ist of August he is free in Bonn^ and goes for the Zend 
affairs to Parisj marries his bride in Ofterdingen^ and comes 
here to me on the ist of October for ^Bthridates and the Old 
Testament^ the printing of which begins in January^ 1857, 
with the Pmiiaiemh. With him (in default of your personal 
presence) I liave now gone through everything at which I ^ 
arrived with regard to the period of the entry of the Aryans 
(4000 BX,) in the Indus country (to which Sarasvati does not 
belong—one can as easily count seven as five rivers from the 
eastern branch of the upper Indus to the west of the Satadrii)j 
and with regard to the difficult questions of the connection of 
these migrations with Zoroaster. That is^ I place Zoro¬ 
aster hefore the emigration: on the march (from 5000-4000) 
the emigrants gradually break off* Three heresies^ one after 
another^ are mentioned in the record itself* The not exter¬ 
minated germs of the nature-worship (with the adoration of 
fire) spring up again^ but the moral life remained, (i) Therefore 
the Veda language is to me the precipitate of the Old Baetrian 
(as the Edda language of the Old Norse), (2) The Zg%A 
language is the second step from the Northern Old Bactrian. 
(3) The Sanskrit is one still further advanced from the Southern 
Old Bactrian^ or from the Veda language. (4) All Indimi 
lUerattirej except the Vedas^ is in the New South Bactriaiij 
already become a learned laiigiiagCj which has been named the 
perfect or Sanskrit language. The epochs of the language are 
the three great Jiistoriml catastrophes. 

A. Kmgdom in the region of the Indus. —4000—3000. The 
Veda language as a living popular language. 

B. Sec 07 id Period .—On the Sarasvati and in the Duab. 
The Veda tongue becomes the learned language. Sanskrit is 
the popular languagCj 30C0-2000. 

C* Third Period .—^Sanskidt begins to be the learned lan- 
guagCj at least at the end. 

D. Kali ^ 1150 B. c. S anskrit merely th e learned language. 

Therefore the oldest Vedas^ the purely popular^ cannot he 
younger than 3000: the collection was made in the third 
peiiodj the tenth book is already in chief part written in a 
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dead language, You see all depends on whether I can authen¬ 
ticate the four periods with their three catastrophes j for a 
new form of language presupposes a political change- Forms 
such SLB Haraqaiti I can explain just as easily as that the 
Norwegian names of places are younger than the correspond¬ 
ing Icelandic forms; in the colony the old remains as a fixed 
form^ in the mother country the language progresses. 

For what concerns now seriously the Mglkologg, your 
spirited essay opening the way^ was a real godsendj for I had 
just arriyed at the conviction which you will find expressed in 
the introduction to Book V. (a)i—That the so-called nature- 
religion can be nothing hut the sgmdol of the primitive con¬ 
sciousness of Godj which only gradually became independent 
^ (through misunderstanding) and wdiich already lies prefigured 

in organic speech. P-^ K-and Co, are on this point 

in great darkness, or rather in utter error. You have kept 
yourself perfectly free from this mistake. I however felt 
that I must proclaim what is positively true far more sharply, 
and have drawn the outlines of a method which is to me 
the more eonvincingj as it has stood the test of the whole 
history of old religion. For in taking up the Aryan inves¬ 
tigations, I closed the circle of my historical mythological 
inquiry. What will gou say to this? For I have written 
the whole especially for you, to come to an understanding 
with you. I arrive at tlie same point which you aim at, 
hut without your roundabout way, which is but a make¬ 
shift, But in the fundamental conception of nature-religion, 
we do certainly agree altogether. If you come to Germany, 
you will find here with me the proof-sheets of Book A^.(b) 
(about pages 1-200) which treat of this section, as well as 
the analysis of the table of the Hebrew patriarchs. They 
will be looked through before Hang's journey to Paris and 
axine to Geneva (August i), and wfll be therefore all struck 
off when I return here on the 23rd August, 

Tom' essay holds a beautiful place in the history of the 
subject. The work on that section gave me inexpressible 
delightj and a despaired-of gap in my life is filled up, as far 
as is necessary for my oxvn knowledge ; and I believe too not 
without advantage to the faithful. 

VOL-III. Kk 
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How disgraceful it is that we do not instinctively under¬ 
stand the Veda language, when we read it in respeetahle 
roman letters, with a little previous grammatical practice! 
Your Veda Grammar will he a closed hook to me, as you 
print in the later Devanagari goose-foot character. Haug 
sliall transliterate for me the grammatical forms into yow 
alphabet. He is a noble Suabian, and much attached to me; 
also a great admirer of yours. 

My ‘ God-Consciousness’ is printed (thirty-two sheets), 
twenty are corrected (and fought through with Bernays). 
This wort, too, will he carried through the second revise 
before my journey. I wonder myself what will come of the 
work. Its extent remains unaltered (three volumes in six 
hooks), but its contents are ever swelling, I hope it vM 
tai-e. X shall strike the old system dead for ever, if we do not 
ffo to ruin; of this I am sure : therefore I must all the .more 
lay the foundations of the new structure in the hearty the 
conscience, and the reason, 

‘ Oh ! what a hideous time ! God be praised, who made us 
both free. So also is Carl now, throug'h his official efficiency 
and his happy marriage. Tlie wedding will take place in 
Paris between the 9tli and 15th October, We shall go there. 

I take daily rides, and was never better. Please God I 
shall finish the ^God-Consciousness^ (ii. and iii,) between 
the 2^th August and the end of October (the third volume is 
nearly ready), and then I shall take up the ' Biblework/ the 
proof-sheets of which lie before me^ with undivided energy* 
The contmet with Brockhans is concluded and exchanged. I 
shall perhaps come to England in Octoberj 1857; that is to 
say wiik the first volume of the Bible, but mi without it. 

Neukomm and Joachim have been with us for six weeksj 
which gave us the greatest enjoyment. Neukomm returns 
here at the end of August, 

My children promise me (without saying it) to meet 
here for the 25th August, to introduce the amiable bride to 
me. I am rejoicing over it like a child. 

Why do you not make a journey to the Neckar valley with 
your mother and cousin ? My people send hearty greetings. 
With true love^ yours. 
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I am purposely not readings your Anti-Renan all at onee^ 
that I may often read it over again before I finish it. I 
think it is admirably written. Perhaps a distinguished 
philologist. Dr. Fliedner (nephew of the head of the Deacon¬ 
esses), may call on you. He has been highly recommended 
to me, and is worthy of encoumgement. What is Anfrecht 
about? I cannot cease to feel interested about him. 


[75.J CliarloUenierffj October 7^ 1856. 

Yesterday^ my dearest friend, I sent off the close of the 
last Yolume of * Egypt/ together with the printed sheets 
13-19, and at the same time to Brocklaaus the last two 
revised sheets of the ^ God in History/ vol. i. j and to¬ 
day I have again taken up the translation of the Bible 
(Exodus), with Hang and Camphausen—that Haug 
arrived the day before yesterday, (Between ourselves^ I 
hope Beraays is coming to me for three years.) How I 
should have liked to show you these sheets, 13—19 (the 
Baetrians and Indians and their chronology). You will find 
in them a thorough discussion of your beautiful essay (which 
has been admired everywhere as a perfect masterpiece), not 

without some shakings of the head at -and B——. In 

fact I hav^e gone in for it, and by N^ew Yearis Day you shall 
have it before you. This, with the journey to Switzerland 
and three weeks of indisposition afterwards, arc an excuse for 
my silence- 

It always gives me great and inexpressible pleasure when 
you iaXk to me by letter and fJdnk aloud. And this time I 
ha%"e been deeply touched by it. I am eonviuced you have 
since then yourself examined the considerations which oppose 
themselves to your bold and noble wish with regard to the 
Punjab, What would become of your great %vork ? I 
will not here say what shall we in Europe do without you ? 
Also; do yon mean to go alone to Hapta Hendu, or as a 
married man. ? There you will never find a wife. And would 
your intended go with you ? And the ckildfen ? All English¬ 
men tell me it is just as unbearably hot in Lahore as in Delhi, 
in JJrMiUif there is no fresh air. No Sing goes to Cashnenr 

K k 2 
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because be who reigns there would soon despatch him out of 

the world at the time of the fever. 

By the hj, what has become of your convert? Does he 

still smoke wifliout any scruple ? 

Your gorgeous Rig-veda at Brockhaus^ frightens people 
here because of its extent (they would have given up the 
Sanhita, satisfied with various readings) and the exorbitant 
price. Others would willingly have had your onm Veda . 
Grammar besides the Indian grammatical treatise, especially 
on account of the Vedic forms. In fact you are admired, hut 
criticised. You must not allow this to annoy you. I find that 
Hang thinks about the mythology nearly as I do. 

Everything in Germany resolves itself more and more ^ 
into pettinesses and cliques, and the pitiful question of 
suhsistence. ' The many princes are onr good foitnue, hut 
poverty is our crime.^ Had not offered himself to take 

Braun’s place, giving up his private tutorship, we must have 
given up the Archreologieal Institute at Home! With diffi¬ 
culty Gerhard has found 07 i 6 man in Germany who could 
undertake the Italian printing of the ‘ Annali’ (appearing, as 
you know, in Gotha). ‘ Resta a vedere se lo pud ! All who 
can, leave Prussia—^and only blockheads or hypocrites are let 
in, with the exception of physical science;—whoever can do so 
turns engineer, or goes into a house of business, or fmigrates. 
My decided advice on this account tberefore is, reserve your¬ 
self for better times, and stay at present in England, wbere 
yon Imvo really won a delightful position for yourself* 

Now for various things about myself. Every possible 
thing is done to draw me away from hei'e (my third eapitol, 
the first of my own)* Tlie King quite recently (which 
I could not in the least expect) received me here at the 
railway station, in the most alfectionate way, and de¬ 
manded a promise from me that I would pay him a visit 
within a year and a day. But I have once for all declared 
myself as the ' hermit of Charlottenberg/ and hennits and 
prophets should stay at home. I do not even go to Carlsrnhe 
and Coblentz. Cni lono ? , What avails good words without 
good deeds? But the nation is not dead. Don^'t imagine 
that* Before this month is out you will see what I have said 
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on tliis subject in the Preface to the ‘ God in I-Iistorj\’ Within 
sis to ten years the nation will again be fit to act. Palmer¬ 
ston will cut his throat if nothing comes of the Neapo¬ 
litan bnsinessj and just the same if he cannot make ‘ a good 
case;’ the principle of intervention even against Bomba is 
self-destruction for England, and disgraceful in the highest 
degree. The fox cannot begin war in Italy at the present 
, moment from want of money, and his accompliees are afraid 
of losing their stolen booty. So he tries to gain time. He 
will still live a few years. 

I have seen — ; -: he knows a great deal, more than he 

allows to appear, but is the driest, and most despairing Eng¬ 
lishman I have ever seen. He has suffered shipwreck of 
everything on the Tubingen sandbank. The poor wretches ! 
Religion and theology witliont yrhilosophy is bad; philosophy 
without philosophy is a monster ! So Comte is a trump-card 
with many in Oxford ! He is so in London. What a fall of 
intellect! what a decay of life ! what an abyss of ignorance ! 
Jowett is a living shoot, and will continue so; but John Bull 
is my chief comfort, even for my ' God in History.’ America 
is my greatest misery, after my misery for Germany j but the 
North will prove itself in the right. 

With hearty greetings of truest attachment and love to 
your mother, truly yours. 

We expect George on the i8th. Ernst is here. 


[ 76 .] CkarloUeuierg, Jan. 29, 1857. 

You have really inflicted it on me! For though I have 
but one leg to stand upon (I cannot sit at all), as the other 
has been suffering for four days from sciatica (let Hr. Acland 
explain that to you, whilst you at the same time thank him 
heartily for his excellent book on the cholera), still I am 
obliged to place myself at my desk, to answer my dear friend’s 
letter, received yesterday evening in bed. The last fortnight 
I have daily thought of you incessantly, and wished to write 
you a dunning letter, at the same time thanking you for the 
third volume of the Veda, which already contains some hymns 
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of the seventli book^ as the admiring' Haug read it out to me. 
Out of this especially^ he promises me a great treasure for my 
Vedic God-Cons cio USD ess j without prejudice to what the muse 
may perhaps prompt you to send me in your beautiful poetical 
translation; for my young assistant will have nothing to do 
with that. You wdll certainly agree with him, after you have 
read iny first volume, that much is to be found in that Veda 
for the centre of my inquiries i the consciousness in the Indian ^ 
Iranians of the reality of the divine in human life. I find in 
all that has as yet come before me, almost the same that echoes 
tliroiigh the Edda, and that appears in Homer as popular 
belief 5 the godhead interferes in human affairs, when crime 
becomes too wanton, and thus evil is overcome and the good 
gains more and more the upper hand. Of course that is kept ^ 
in the baekgroondj when despair in realities becomes the key¬ 
note of the God-eonseiousness, as with the Brahmans, and 
then with the much-praised apostles of annihilation, the 
Buddliists. Yon are quite rights it is a pity that I could 
not let the work appear all at oneej for even you mi sunder- 
stand me. When I say, ^ cannot pray with the Vedas and 
Homer and their heroes, not even with Pindar/ I mean, we 
as worshippers, as a community; and that you ^\^1I surely 
allow. Of course the thoughtful philosopher can well say 
with Goethe, ' worship and liturgy in the name of St, Homer, 
not to forget iEschyliis and Shakespeare/ But that""matter is 
nevertheless true in history without any limitation, I have 
only tried it wdth Confucius, but it is more diflScult; it is as 
if an antediluvian armadillo tried to dance. 

But what will my Old Testament readers say when I lead 
them into the glory of the Hellenic God-eonseiousness? 
Ciossing and blessing themselves won'^t help ! My expressions 
therefore in the second volume are carefully considered and cau¬ 
tiously used. But the tragedy of my life will be the fourth book. 
Yet I write it, I have written it! 

You are quite right about the English translation; all 
the three volumes at once, and the address at the be¬ 
ginning. But you must read the second book for me. It 
is no good saying you don^t understand anything about 
it. I have made it easy enough for you. I have asserted 
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nothing' simply, without niakiug it easy for every educated 
person to form his own opinion^ if he will only reflect 
seriously about the Bible. The jjresiippoaiUons are either 
as good as grantedj or where anything peculiar to me 
comes in, I hare in the notes justified everything thoroughly^ 
although apparently very simply. Take the Lent Sundays 
for this^ and you will keep Easter with me, and also your 
amiable mother (from whom you never send me even a word 
of greeting). 

But now, how does it fare with " Egypt The closing 
volume, which, as you know, I wrote partly out of despair, 
because you would not help me, and in which I most especially 
thought of yon, and reckoned on your guiding friendship, 
^ must surely now be in yom* hands (the two preceding 
volumes, of coui^se, some time ago). Why don't you read 
them? 

I am not at all easy at what you tell me about yourself and 
your feelings; even though I feel deeply that you do not quite 
withdraw your inmost thoughts from me. But why are you 
unhappy ? You have gained for yourself a delightful position 
in life. You are getting on with your gigantic work. You 
(like me) have won a fatherland in England, without losing 
your German home, the ever excellent. You have a beautiful 
future before you. You can at any moment give yourself a 
comfortable and soul-satisfying family circle. If many around 
you are philisters, you knew that aheady; still they are 
worth something in tkeir own line. Only step boldly forward 
into life. Then Heidelberg would come again into your 
itinerary. 

One thing more this time, I have not received Wilson's 
translation. I possess both the first and second volumes. 
Has he not continued his useful work ? What can I do to 
remind him of the missing part ? The third volume, too,, 
must contain much that is interesting for me, 

I cannot forget Aufrecht^ Is he free from care and con¬ 
tented? The family greet you and your dear mother. We 
erpect Chaides and his young wife next week. Ernst is, 
as you will know, back at Abbey Lodge, With unaltered 
affection. 
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[ 77 .] CharloUenherg^ April 27, 1857* 

The month is nearly overj my dear friendj before the close 
of which I mustj according to agreement^ deliver np my 
revised copy of the amendments and additions to the English 
edition of iny Egypt/ (They are already thereO I had 
lioped that in this interval you would have found a little 
leisure (as Lepsius and Eernays have done^ who sent me the 
fz'uits of their reading already at the beginning of the month, 
in the most friendly way) to communicate to me your 
criticisms or doubts or thoughts or corrections on that which 
I have touched on in your own especial territory, as I had 
expressly and earnestly begged you to do. I have improved 
the aiTangement veiy much. As you have not done this, I 
can only enteitain one of two disagreeable suppositions, 
namelyj that you are either ill or out of spirits, or that you 
have only what is disagreeable to say of my hook, and would 
rather spare yourself and me from this. But as from what I 
know of you, and you know of me, I do not find in either the 
one or the other supposition a sulficient explanation of yom* 
obstinate silence, I should have forced myself to wait 
patiently, had I not to beg from you alone a small but 
indispensable gift for my ^ God in History/ 

I have again in this interregnum taken up the interrupted 
studies of last year on the Aryan God-consciousness in the 
Asiatic world, and, thanks to BumotifX yours, Wilson's, 
Rotli's, and Fausboirs books, and Hang's assistance and 
translations, I have made the way easy to myself for under¬ 
standing the two great Aryan prophets Zaraduschtra and 
Sakya, and (so far as that is possible to one of ns now) the 
Veda; and this not ’without success and with inexpressible 
delight. My expectations are far exceeded. The Vedic songs 
are by far the most glorious, which in first going through 
that fearful translation of Wilson^seemed to wish to hide 
themselves entirely from me. The difficulties of making 
them intelligible, even of a bare translation, are immense; 
the utter perverseness of Saya?^a. is only exceeded by that of 
Wilson, to whom however one can. never be grateful enough 
for his communieations. I now first perceive what a difficult 
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blit also noble work you liaye undertaken^ and how much still 
remains doubtful; even after one has got beyond the col¬ 
lectors and near to the original poets. It is as if of the 
Hebrew traditions we only^iad the Psalms^ and that Avitbout 
an indiAudLial personality like David, mthoutj in fact, any 
one; on the contrary, allusions to Abraham’s possible poems 
and the cosmical dreams of the Aramseans, But yet how 
strong is the feeling of immediate relation to God and nature, 
how truly human, and how closely related to our own. liat 
a curious similarity to the Edda, Homer, and Pindar, Hesiodj 
and the Hellenic primitive times! Nothing however gave 
me greater delight than the dignity and solemnity of the 
funeral ceremonies, which you have made so really clear and 
easy to be understood. This is as yet the only piece of real 
life of our blood relations in the land of the five rivers. I 
have naturally taken possession of this treasure with the 
greatest delight, and perfected the description for my problem 
by the explanation of Yama (following on the whole Roth, 
who however overlooks the demiurgic cliaracter), of the 
Ribhus (departing entii^ely, not only from Neve s mistaken 
views, but also from what I have read elsewhere, representing 
them as the three powers which divide and form matter, auz. 
Air, Water, and Earth, to whom the fourth, Agni, was joined, 
imder the guidance of Tvash/ar), and of the funeral ceremonies 
as the condition of the laws of inheritance; where I letiiin to 
my own beginning. And here it strikes me at once that in 
the Vedas, so far as they are accessible to me, there is not a 
trace to be found of the joining together of the three generaUom 
(the departed and his father and grandfather), and making 
them the unity of the race through the sacrificial oblations. 
And yet tlie idea must be older than the A^edas, as this 
precise, though certainly not accidental, hmitation is found 
with Solon and the Twelve Tables, just as clearly as with 
Mann and all the books of laws, and the commentaries col¬ 
lected by Colebrooke. You would of course have mentioned 
this in your account if anything of the sort had existed in the 
tenth book. But even the Pitris, the fathers, are not men¬ 
tioned, but it passes on straight to Yama the first ancestor. 
Haug, too, has discovered nothing; if Jon know anything 
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about ifcj commumeate it to me in the course of May, for 
my second volume goes to 2>ress on the ist June* I shall 
read it aloud to George and Miss Wynn here^ between the 
25th and 31st. 

Blit my real desire is that you should send me one of your 
melodious and graceful metrical translations of your hymrtj 
^ Nor aught nor nought existed/ I must of course give it 
(it belongs with me to the period of transition, therefore, com- 
jjaratively si>eakingj late) j and how can I venture to translate 
it ? I have, to be sure, done so with about five poems, which 
Haug chose for me out of the first nine books, and translated 
literally and then explained them to me ; as well as with 
those whicli I worked out of Wilson^s two first volumes by 
the hel]} of Both and Haug. But that is your hymn, and I 
have already written my thanks for your communication in 
my MS, and then left a space. That good Rowland Williams 
thinks it theistie, or at all events lets one of the speakers 
say so* 

Rowland W ilUams^ ^ Christ and Hinduism^ has been a real 
refreshment to me, in this investigation of the Indian con¬ 
sciousness of God in the world* The mastery of the Soeratic- 
Platonic dialoguCj the delicacy and freedom of the investiga¬ 
tion, and the deep Christian and human spirit of this man, 
have attracted me more than all other new English books, 
and even filled me with astonishment. Muir, that good mao, 
sent it me thi^ough Williams and Norgate, and I have not 
only thanked him, but Williams himself, in a fall letter, 
and have pressingly invited him for his holidays to our little 
philosopliers^ room. It is an especial pleasure to me that Mary 
and John, whose neighbour he is in summer, have appreciated 
him, and loved and prked him, and Henry also. 

Henry will bring me ^Rational Godliness/ This book, 
English as it is, should be introduced into India, in order to 
convert the followers of Brahma and the Enghsh Christians ! 
One sees what hidden energy hes in the English mind, as soon 
as It is turned to a worthy object, but for this of course the 
fructifying inflaences of the German spirit are required. I 

have, on the contrary, been much disappointed by G_"s 

communication contained in BuimouPs classical works, on 
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tkat most difficult but yet perfectly soluble point of the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha^ the twelve points ' beginning with ignorance 

and ending with death/ G -leaves the rational way 

even at the first step, and perceives his error himself at the 
nintlij but so far he finds Buddha^s (that is his own) proofs 
unanswerahle. How totally different is Burnouf. He is fresh, 
self-possessed, and clear, I can better explain why William, 
von Humboldt went astray on this subject. But I have 
already gossiped too much of my own thoughts to you. 
Therefore to Anglieis, 

"WTiat are you about in Oxford? According to Haugs 
account you have abused me wellj or allowed me to be well 
abused in your ^ Saturday Review,’ wbicli passes as yours and 
Kingsley’s mouthpiece. If it were criticism, however mis¬ 
taken, but why personal aspersions ? Pattison^s article on the 
' Theologia Germaniea ’ in the April number of the ^ West¬ 
minster Review ’ is very brave, and deserves all thanks. He 
has learnt to prize Bleek : in all respects he has opened him¬ 
self more to me in the last few weeks, and I like him. But 
the man who now wiutes the survey of foreign literature in 
the ^Westminster Review’ might have just f^ead my book: 
this he cannot have done, or else he is a thorough bimgler; 
for he (i) understands me only as representing the personal 
God (apparently the one in the clouds, as you once expressed 
it, a-^traddle^ riding) and leaving out everything besides; 
(2) that the last twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah 
are not, as one has hitherto conceived, written by one man, 
but by Jeremiah, although he is already the glorified saint 
of the 53rd chapter, and by Baruch. Now thank God that 
the sheet is finished, and think occasionally in a friendly way 
of your true friend, 

I shall to-day finish the ante-Solonic God-consciousness of 
the Hellenes. Tliat does one good. 


[ 78 ,] C/iarloUenier^, Friday^ May 8, 1857, 

I must at least begin a letter to you to-day, because I feel 
I must thank you, and express my delight at the letter and 
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article* The Utter confirms my fears in the highest degree, 
namely that ym^ are not well^ not to say that you begin to be 
a hypoehonfiriacal oM bachelor* But that is such a natural 
consequence of your retired sulky Don s lifej and of your 
spleen, that I can only yvonder how you can fight so bravely 
against it. But botli letter and article show me how vigorous 
are both your mind and heart. It is quite right in yon to 
defend Fronde, though no one better knows that the general 
opinion is (as is even acknowledged by members of the Ger¬ 
man romantic school) that Shakespeare intentionally countei'- 
acted the corrupt instinct and depraved ta^te of his nation 
in the matter of Oldeastle* Whatever strange saints there 
have been in all countries, yet the \^^ycliflites, true to their 
great and noble master, were martyrs, and Milman has insisted 
on this most nobly* To misapprehend Wycliffe himself, that 
is, not to recognise him as the first and purest reformer, the 
man between the Waldenses, Tauler, and Luther, is, however, 
a heresy more worthy of condemnation than the ignoring of 
Gemiany in tlie Reformation, and doubly deplorable when one 
sees such blind faith in the bloody sentences of that most 
miserable court of judgment of Henry VIII. I must there¬ 
fore invert your foi-mula tlius, ^L'histoire romaniqne (roman- 
tique) ne vaut pas le Roman historique*’ (I am not speaking of 
^ Thvo Years Ago/ for I only began to read the book yesterday.) 
7 ??^^ I am very glad that you think so highly of Fronde per¬ 
sonally, and therefore this matter does not disturb me. On 
the other handj I rejoice without any butj that you have taken 
up Buddha so lovingly and courageously* (Do yon know that 
extracts from the article have found their way into the papers, 
through ' Galignani ’ as ^ Signs of the Times*^) You will soon 
see how nearly we agree together^, although I cannot say so 
mneh of the liinnanizing influence of Buddhism it makes of 
the Turanians what the Jesuits make of the people of Para¬ 
guay, pra^dng machines.’ In C/iina the Buddhists are not 
generally respected; in India they conid not maintain their 
position, and would with difficulty conveH the people, if they 
tried to regain their lost ground. But Buddha, personally, 
was a saint, a man who felt for mankind, a profound man. I 
have said in my section, ^ Buddha lias not only found more 
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millions of followers than Jesus, but is also even more 
misunderstood than the Son of Mary/ Have you read 
Dliammapadam ? What is the authority for Buddha^s ^ Ten 
Commandments’? I have always considered this as an in¬ 
vention of Klaprothconfirmed by Prinsep, I do not find 
them on Asoka’s pillars^ nor in that didactic poem; on the 
contraiyj four or five ad lihitmn, I shall, however, now read 
the seimons of the (really worthless) convert Asoka at the 
fountain head^ from Sprenger^s library. 

You have represented the whole as with a magic wand. We 
really edited ourselves yesterday evening with it. Prances 
read aloud, and we listened; and this morning early my wife 
has made it into a beautiful little book in quarto^ with which 
I this afternoon made Trubner very happy for some hours. He 
is a remarkable man, and is mucA devoted to you, and I have 
entered into business relations with him about my ^ Eiblework/ 
the first volume of which goes to press on the ist of Jamiaiy j 
the other six stand before me as far finished as they can be, 
till I have the printed text of ^ The People’s Bible ’ in three 
volumes before me^ on which the Biblical Documents^’ three 
vols,, and the “ Life of Jesus and the Eternal Kingdom of 
God/ one voL, are founded. He appears to me to be the right 
negotiator between America, England, and Germany, He 
will before long call on you some Saturday, (Write me word 
how you think of him as a bookseller,) The duty you pay for 
your place, by putting together a Chresthomathy^ is very fair; 
whether you are obliged to print your Lectures I cannot de¬ 
cide, I shall curse them both if they prevent you from tear- 
iiig youi^self away from the Donnish atmosphere and bachelor 
life of Oxford, and from tlirowing yourself into the fresh 
mental atmosphere of Germany and of German mind and life. 
You must take other journeys besides lake excursions and 
Highland courses. Why donT you go to Switzerland, witli an 
excursion (by Berlin) to Breslau, to the German Oriental 
Congress ? There is nothing like the Geiman spirit, in spite 
of all its one-sidedness. What a lista paupertas / What a 
recognition of the sacerdoey. of science! And then the 
strengthening air, free from fog^ of our mountains and valleys ! 
You bad fellow, to tell me nothing of your mother’s leaving 
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yoUj for you ought to know that I am tenderly to her; 

and it vexes me all the more, as I should long ago have sent 
])er my ^ God in Historyj’ had I known that she was in Ger¬ 
many. (Query where? Address?) Therefore fetch her^ instead of 
luring her away to the walks under the lime-trees, George is 
going too at the end of June from here to the Alps; we 
expect him in a fortnight* He is a great delight to me. 

Now something more about Yama, I think you ^x^pei'fecUg 
right with regard to the origin. It is exactly the same with 
Osiris, the husband of Isis, the earth, and then the judge of the 
dead and first man. Only we do not on this account explain 
Amihis as a sgmbol of the sun, but as the watchful Dog of Justice, 
the accuser- So there are features in Yama (and Yima) which 
arc not to be easily explained from the cosmogonic concep¬ 
tion, although they can be from the idea of the divine, the first 
natural representation of which is the astral one* I think, 
however, that Yama is Geminus, that is 'the upper and 
lower sun/ to speak as an Egyptian, The two dogs must 
originally have been what their mother the old bitch Sarama 
is i but with the God of Death they are something different, 
and the lord of tho dead is to be as little explained by the so- 
called nature-religion without returning to the eternal factor, as 
this first phase itself could have arisen without it as Kosmical 
— iherefore, as first symbol*. How I long for your two transla¬ 
tions, The hymn which you give in the article is sublime: the 
search after the God of the human heart is expressed with in¬ 
describable pathos; and how much more will this be the ease 
in your hands in a new Indian translation ! For we are most 
surely now the Indians of the West. I am delighted that you 
so value Rowland Williams, We must never forget that he 
has undertaken (as he himself most pointedly wrote to me) 
the difficult task to teach Anglican theology (and that to 
Anglican Cymri),’ He has not yet quite promised to pay me 
a visit—he is evidently afraid of me as a German and free¬ 
thinker, and is afraid ^ to he ‘catechised," He, like all English¬ 
men, is wanting in faith. He seems to occupy himself pro¬ 
foundly with the criticism of the Old Testament, Poor 
fellow I But he will take to Daniel, 

The Harfords are determined to keep liim there, in which 
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Henrj has already encouraged them. Ij howevcFj think 
he ought to go to Cambridge if they offer him a profes¬ 
sorship. Muir has written to me again—an honest man; 
Init he has again taken a useless step, a prize^ for which 
Hoffmann {superiiitendent-in-general) is to be the arbiter; 
and the three judges will be named by him^ Lehiieit: as theo¬ 
logian (Neanderis unknown sxiccessor), H. Ritter as the his¬ 
torian of philosophy (very good)j—and who as Ormitalut/ No 
magister will touch his penj his dueihm and tali ampicio. You 
should perform the Benares vow by a catechism drawn up for 
the poor young Brahmans in the style of Rowland Willi am s, 
and yet quite different, that is, in your own manner, telling 
and short. At all events, no one in Germany will write half as 
good a book for the Brahmans as Williams has done. The 
Platonic dialogue requires a ceitiain breadth, imless one is able 
and willing to imitate the Parmenides. At the same time 
the ordinary missionaries may convert the lower classes 
through the Gospel and through Christian-English-German 
life, in wdiich alone they prove their faith. By-^tlie-bye, it ^ 
seems that Williams hopes for an article from you in the 
' North British Review/ That you intend to read my ‘ Egypt^ 
is delightful; only not in the Long Vacation, when you ought 
to travel about. Have you read the friendly article on ‘ God 
in History^ in the 'National Review'' (April), which however 
eeifainly shows an ignorance bordering on impudence. Even 
the man in the ‘ Westminster Review ^ pleases me better, 
although he looked through my book fast asleep, and puts 
into my mouth the most unbelievable discoveries of his own 
ignorance—Isaiah chaps, slix-lxvi. are written by Jeremiah 
and Baruch^ and similar horrors ! When will people learn 
something ? But in four years I hope, with God's help, to state 
this, in spite of them, and force them at last to learn something 
through ' the help of their masters and mine/ With true love, 
yours, _ 

[ 79 *] CharloUenberg^ Friday Morning, 

Aug. 28, 1857. 

See there he remains in the centre of Germany for a month, 
and lets one hear and see nothing of him! Had I not soon 
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after the receipt of yoor dear and instructive letter gone to 
Wildl^^ad, and there fallen into indeseribable idlenessj I should 
long ago have written to Oxford—for the letter was a great 
delight to me. The snail had there crept out of his shell and 
spoke to me as the friend, but now ‘ Yoiu* Excellency ■* appears 
again ^ so the snail has drawn his head in again, 

NoWj my dear friend^ you ougdit to be thanked for the 
friendly thought of paying me a visit, and writing to me. 
Therefore yon must know that I returned here on the i^th, in 
order to greet, in his father's native country, Astoiv my now 
sixty-three years^ old pupilj who proposed himself for the 20th 
to the 25th^ and who for ray sake has left his money-bags in 
order to see me once again* And now Astor is really in 
Europe, and has called at Abbey Lodge; hut his wife and 
granddaughter have stayed on in Paris or Brussels, and Astor 
is noi yet here. This, however, has no effect on my move¬ 
ments, for I do not accompany him to Switzerland; where, 
I know, Brockhans would send a hue and ciy after me. 

^ That the Oxford Bon should ask if I would afford him a 
* few hours/ sho\vs again the English leaven. For you well 
know that my 1 permit's life is dear to me for this reason— 
that it leaves me at liberty to receive here the muses and my 
friends. And what have not we to talk over? The Oiours^ 
belong to the Don’s gown; for you know very well that we 
could in a ' few hours' only figiu^e to ourselves what wc have 
to discuss by turns. So come as soon as yon can, and stay at 
least a week here. You will find my house to be sure rather 
lonely, as Henry has robbed me of the womankind, and 
Sternberg of Tlieodora \ and that excellent princess keeps 
Emilia from me, who is faithfully nursing her benefactress in 
an illness that I hope is passing away* We two old people 
are, however, here and full of old life. Perhaps you ’will also 
still find Theodore, who, however, soon after Astor's departure 
will be hurrying off to Falmouth for sea-bathing, in accept¬ 
ance of his brother Ernst’s invitation. Lahoulaye has an¬ 
nounced himself for the 8th. Gerhard and his wife for the 
first or second week in September: tbereforc, if you do find 
any one, they v^dll be friends. Besides Meyei^, there is Dr. 
Sprenger, the Arabic scholar, as house friend, whose library I 
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have at last secured for iis—a delightful maiij who is my guide 
in the Arabian desert^ so that I may be certain of bringing 
the children of Israel in thirty months to the Jabbok, namely 
in the fifth of the eight Yolomes, 

I can give you no better proof of my longing to see you 
than by sa^dng' that yon shall even be welcome without your 
motherj who is so dear and imforgotten to ns all^ although we 
by no means give np the hope that you will bring her with 
you here. For I see her again in this life. I ought to 
Lave thanked her before this for a charming letter^ but I did 
not know cohere she had gone fi‘om Carlsbad; her son never 
sent me the address. Should she not come with yoUj you 
must pay toll for the delay, which however must not be 
longer than one year, with a photograph, for I innet soon 
see her. 

So yon have looked at my Genesis ! I am pleased at this. 
But I hope you will look at the chapters once again, when 
they are set in after my last amendments; also at my 

discussions on Genesis i, 1—4, ii, 4—7, as i, and ii. of the thu'ty 
thorns (in the Appendix, p, exxxv,) which I have run into the 
weak side of the Bible dragon, thoiigli less than one thirtieth 
of its heaviest sins. I feel as if I had got over three quarters 
of the wmrk since I sent the eleven chapters and the thirty 
thorns into the world. My holidays last till the 2ist of 
October! Hang is in the India HousCj over Minokhired 
and Parsi Bimdehesh, If you have a moments time, dock at 
my quiet polemic against you and Burnouf in favour of 
Buddha, in reference to the Nirvh^?a, Koeppen has given me 
much new material, although he is of your opinion. I am 
quite convinced that Buddha thought on this point like 
Tauler and the author of the ^ German Tlieology; ’ but he was 
an Indian and lived in desperate times. A thousand thanks 
for the dove which you sent me out of the ark of the Rig- 
Veda. I had sinned against the same hymn by translating 
it according to Hang, as 1 had not courage enough to ask you 
for more. And that leads me to tell you^ with what deep 
sympathy and melancholy pleasure your touehiiig idyll has 
filled me. You will easily believe me that after the first five 
minutes I saw you vividly behind the mask. I thank you 
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mrif 7imch for having ordered it to be sent to me. I ara very 
glad that you have written it, for I would far rather see you 
mixing in tlie life of the present and future, with your innate 
freshness and energy. I must end. All love from me and 
Fanny to your incomparable mother. So to our speedy 
meeting. Truly yours. 

George will have arrived in London yesterday with wife 
and eMId; his darling Ella has a serious nervons affeetion, 
and they are to try sea air. He is much depressed. 


[ 80 .] CkarloUenberg^ Feb^ 17, 1858. 

Your afTectionate letter, my dear friend, has touched me 
deeply. First your unaltered love and attachment^ and that 
you have perfectly understood me and my conduct in this 
affair. Naturally my fate will be very much influenced by it. 
I must be everi/ year in Berlin; this year I shall satisfy 
^ myself with the last three weeks after Easter. In 1859 (as I 
shall spend the winter in Nice) I shall take my seat, when I 
return in April across the Alps. But later (and perhaps from 
1859) I must not only live in Prussia, which is prescribed by 
good feeling and by the constitution, but I must stay for some 
time in Berlin. They all wish to have me there. God knows 
how little effort it costs me not to seek the place of Minister 
of Instruction, to say nothing of declining it, for everything is 
daily going more io mm. But it could only be for a shovt time, 
and Bethmann-Hollweg^, Usedom, and others can do the light 
thing just as well, and have time and youth to drag away the 
heavy cart of a Cliinese ordex* of business, which now consumes 
nine-tenths of the time of a Prussian minister (who works 
twelve hours a day). 

What I wish and am doing with my ‘ Bihlework,’ ^ou will 
see between the lines of my first volume; other people, 
twelve months later, when my first volume of the Bible 
documents ' comes out: ’ and even then they will not see 
where the concluding volume tends Tlie world’s histoiy in 
the Bible, and the Bible in the world^s history. Already in 
the end of 1857 I finished all of the first volume: the stereo- 
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typing goes on fearfully slowly. You will receive one of the 
first copies which goes across the Channel ; and yon will read 
it at once, will you not? I am delighted that you are 
absorbed in EckaH: he is the key to Tauler, and there is 
nothing better, except the Goebel of St* John, For there 
stands still more clearly than in the other gospel writings, 
tliat the object of life in this world is to found the Kingdom of 
God on earth (as my friend the Taipings understand it also). 
Of this, Eckart and his scholars had despaired, just as much 
as Dante and his parody, Heineke b'uchs. You will find 
already many pious ejaculations of this kind in my two 
volumes of ^ Cod in History / but I have deferred the closing 
word till the sixth book, where otir tragedy will be revealed, 
in order to begin boldly with a new epos, I send you to¬ 
day four sheets by book-post, ‘The Aryans in Asia;^ for I 
cannot finish it without your personal help. You will find 
that you have already furnished a great portion of the matter. 
The same hymn which I translated wdth difficulty and trouble 
from Haug’s literal translation (in strophes which you how¬ 
ever do not recognize ?) (Ps. li.)j you have translated for 
me, ill your owrn graceful manner, on a fly-sheet, and sent to 
me from Leipzie. Of course J shall use this translation in 
place of my own. I therefore venture to request that you 
will do the same with regard to the other examples which I 
have given. If you wish to add anything new^ it will suit 
perfectly, for every tiling fits in at the end of the chapter i the 
number of the pages does not come into consideration in the 
present stage. You ivill receive the leaves on Saturday ; it 
w^ould be delightful if you could finish them in the course of 
the following week, and send them back to me. (We have a 
contract here with France, which gives us a sort of book-post.) 
I expect next week the eontinuation of the Brahmanism and 
Buddha. I should like to send both to you. The notes and 
will only be printed at the elo^e of the volume, 
therefore not before May, The rest (Books V. VI.) will be 
printed during the summer, to appestr before I cross the Alps. 
In this I develope the tragedy of the Romano-Germanic 
world, and shall both gain many and lose many friends by it. 
I have read your brilliant article on Welcker with great delight. 

r. 1 2 
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I possess it. Have you sent it (if only anonymously) to tke 
noble old man ? He has deserved it. The article makes a 
g^reat noises and will please him very nincli. In fact every¬ 
thing* would g*ire me undisturbed pleasure did I not see (even 
without your telling' rnSj which however you have doncj as is 
the sacred duty between friends) that you are not happy in 
youi’self. Of 07ie thing I am convinced—you would be just as 
little SO5 even in Gennany; and least of all among the 
sons of the Brahmans. If you continue to live as you do now, 
you would everywhere miss England—^perhaps also Os^ford, 
if you w'ent to Londou. Of this I am not clear : in general 
a German lives far more freely in the ^ or Id-city than in the 
Don-city, where every Enghsh idiosyncrasy strengthens itself, 
and buries itself in coteries. Unfortunately I have neither 
read * Indopliilus’ nor ‘ Philindus please tell me the numbers 
of the ‘Times/ I can get a copy of the ‘Times'' here from 
the library from month to month. Trevelyan is an excellent 
man, occasionally unpractical and mistaken, always meaning 
well and accessible to reason. But does any one sltid^ in 
London ? Du&Uo ! But I don't understand the plan of an 
Oriental College. Perhaps it is possible to undertake London 
without giving up Oxford entirely. The power of influencing 
the young men^ who after ten or tw^enty years will govern the 
land, is far greater in Oxford or Cambridge than in London. 
I am curious about your ‘ German Reading Book/ 

I maintain one thing—^you are not happy; and that comes 
from your bachelor life. The progress of your Vedic work 
delights me: but how much in it is still a riddle ! Thus, for 
instance, the long hymn (2 Ash^aka, third Adhy^ya, Sukta viii. 
CLXIV.) p. 1%^. The hymn is first of all, as can be proved, 
beyond verse 41 noC genuine j but even this older portion is 
late, surely already composed on the Sarasvatk The Veda is 
already a fimslied hook (verse 39), Brahma and Vish^nx are 
gods (35, 36). Tlie W'hole is really w^eaxisome, because it 
wishes to be mysterious without an idea. (See 4 Ash^aka^, 
seventh Adhyaya, vol. iii.' p, 463*) Is not Brahma there a 
god like Indra? 

I depend on your marking all egregious blunders with a red 
pencil. Many such must still have remained, leaving out of 
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view all differences of opinion. Tell me as much as you can 
on this point in a letter, for on the Continent only notes for 
press are allowed to go as a packet. (But of these you can 
bring in as much as you wish : tlie copy is a duplicate,) At 
the end I should much libe to write something about the 
present impossibility of enjoying the Kig-Veda, and of the 
necessity of a spiritual key. But I do not quite know, first 
of all, whetlier one can really enter upon the whole: there is 
much that is conventional and mortal hy the side of what is 
imperishable. An anthology in about two or three volumes 
would find a rapid sale, and would only benefit a more leanied 
and perfect edition. If you have arrived at the same con¬ 
clusion, J will hloiD the tmmpeL 

George greets you heartily, as do his mother and sisters. 
Perhaps I shall move in April j 859 to Bonn: here I shall 
not stay. DevsprovidehiL With truest affection, yours. 

Best remembrance to your mother. Have you read my 
preface to ^ Debit and Credit^ ? I have poured out my heart 
about Kingsley in the Introduction to the German ' Hypatia/ ^ 
and told him that everybody must say to himself, sooner or 
later, ^ Let the dead bury the dead.’ 


[ 81 .] Charloiteiiherg^ Jidy 31, 1858, 

With threefold joy, my loved friend, have I lieard the news 
through your great admirer Mme. Schwabe, of your charming 
intention of delighting us in August with a visit. Firet^ on 
account of the plan itself; then because I can now compress 
into a few lines the endless letter I have so long had in my 
thoughts, to develope it in conversation according to my 
hearths desire ; thirdly^ because really since yesterday the day 
has come when the one half of the concluding volume (iii.) 
of = God in History’ has gone to press, so that its appearing 
is secured. A letter to you, and a like debt to Lepsius, 
therefore open the list. And now before auytliing else receive 
mj hearty ihmiks for your friendly and instructive letter, 
and what accompanied it m Vedicis, It came just at the 
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right time, and you will see what use I made of it in the 
work. 

And now here first come my congrainlations. Nothing 
could be more agreeable and suitable; it is personally and 
nationally an honour, and an unique acknowledgment. I 
can only add the wish that yon may enjoy the dignity itself 
as short a time as possible^ and take leave as soon as possible 
of the Fellow-celibates of All Sonls^ Your career in England 
ivjints nothing but this crowning-point. How prosperous and 
full of results has it been ! Witliout ceasing to be a German 
you have appropriated all that is excellent and superior in 
English life, and of that there is mnchj and it will last for 
life, 1 imagine yon will bring your historical Chfe^tomaihy 
with you, and propose to you, as you most probably give 
something out of the Heliand and Ulphilas, to reserve my 
Woluspa for the next edition^ as I have just established the 
first tenable text of this divine poem, on which the brothers 
Grimm would never venture, I have had this advantage, of 
^^working on the good foundation of my studies (with a Danish 
translation) of i8f5 from Copenliagen, Neither Magnusson, 
nor Munch, nor Bergmann has given the text of the only 
MS, (Cod. RegiusJ; one has disfigured it with the latest 
interpolations, another with unauthorised transpositions. I 
have at last worked out the unity of the Helgi and the 
Sigurd songs with each other, and the oldest purely mytho¬ 
logical stratum (the solai' tragedy) of both, as an important 
link in the chain of evidence, for the reality of the God-con- 
scToiisness of mankind and its organic laws, Wliat people 
will say to the ' results^ (Book VI.) which fall into one’s 
hands, I do not know. 

I have been obliged to postpone the journey to Italy from 
September to November. October (the 23rd) is the great 
crisis for Prussia, and I ought not to forsake the Fatherland 
then, and have willingly agreed not to do so, A brighter, 
better day is approaching. May God give his blessing. 
Every one must help : it is the highest time. 

But nothing distinbs me from the work of my life. The 
fourth volume of the ^ Bible work ^ goes to press the day after 
to-moiTow; on the 1st of September, the fifth (Documents I, a). 
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I have now finished my preliminary work for the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the main points, and only reserved the last word 
before the stereotyping^ 3 so I beg^in at once on the New 
Testament and Life of Jesus. The friendly and clever notice 
of the first volume of the ' Biblework' in the ‘Continental 
Review' gave me and my whole family ; and 

Bernays is here since yesterday (for August and September)^ 
which helps the printing of the Pentateuch very much, as I 
always sent him a last revise, and now all can be worked off 
here. I finish with Hang in the beginning of September; he 
will probably to Poonah with his veiy sensible bride* 
Charles and Theodore are well* I expect George this week 
with Emilia for a visit* My family greet you* Beroays sighs. 
He has again made mrm beautiful disaomries; that of Aristotle 
(about the tragedies), I have carried fuii;her philosophically. 
Suggest to that good Ai'thnr Stanley (to whom I have sent 
my ‘ Biblework') to send me his ‘ Palestine/ I cannot get it 
here, and should like to say something about it. 

With most true love, yours. 


CJiarlottenhergy Inly %% 1859. 

My sons knew too well what delight they would give me 
through their confidential communication, which has already 
given us all a foretaste of the delight of your visit with your 
bride, and meanwhile has brought me your expected and 
affectionate letter. 

I have felt all these years what was the matter with you, 
and I sympathise with your happiness as if it concerned one 
of my own children. I therefore now, my loved friend, wish 
you all the more happiness and blessing in the acquisition of 
the highest of lifc'^s prizes, because yoifr love has already 
shown the right effect and strength, in that you have acquired 
courage for finishing at ihm pteeSni time your difiicult and 
great work on the Vedas* The work will also give you furiher 
refreshment for the future, whilst the editing of the Veda still 
hangs on your hands. 
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Therefore let us all wish j^ou joy most heartily (my wife has 
received the joyfiil news in Wildbad)j and accept our united 
thanks beforehand for your kind intention of visiting us 
shoitly wdth }"oiir young wife. By that time we shall all be 
again united here. Your remarkable mother will alone he 
wanting- Beg your bride beforehand to %ei friendly towards 
me and towwds us all. You know how highly I esteem her 
two aunts^ though without personal acquaintance with them, 
and how dear to me is the cultivatedj noblCj Christian circle 
in ivhich the whole family moves. I have as yet carried out 
my favourite plan with a good hope of snccess; six months in 
Charlottenherg on the true spiritually historical interpretation 
of the Old Testamentj in the first volumes of the second 
division of the work (the so-called documents) * six months of 
the winter on the Life of Jesus/ and what in my view im¬ 
mediately joins on to that. The first volume of the Bible 
documents is printed^ iAe Peniate?ick. You will see that I 
have handled Abraham and Moses as freely here as I did 
Zoroaster and Buddha in my last work ; the explanation of the 
books and the history from Joram to Zedekiah is as good as 
finished. 

We shall keep peace: Napoleon and Palmerston understand 
each other, and Palmerston is the 07 ily statesman in England 
and Europe who conceives rightly the Italian question. 
Russia follows him. I still hope by the autumn t^o be able 
to bless the God of free Italy beside Banters and Maehlavelli’s 
graves. With us (Prussia) matters move fairly forwards: 
here they have been fools, and begin to feel ashamed of 
themselves. So a speedy and happy meeting. 

Your heartily affectionate friend^ 
Bunsen. 


39 PATERXOSTlLa Bow, 
IjOStdon: 1873* 
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dent of the Norwich Choral Society, Selected 
and edited by his Sons, Crown 
7a, 0£?, 
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Jiiyes of the Queens of iEngland. 
J33" Agnes Ste ic la. and, U t^arr Edition, 
newlj' revised; Portraits of evonr 

Queen, Autographs, and Yignet tcs, 8 voh, 
post 8VO, 7;?, 6 if, each, 

Apolo^apro Vita Sna; being a Hia- 

toiy of his Religious Opinions. Bjr John 
Henky NEW?r.iN, D,D. of the Oratorj of 
St. Philip Neri. New Edition. Post Svo, 
price Cs, 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.C.B. By JoiiN Claetc hLuiSH^rAN, 
People’s Editionj ’udih Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
price 3^. Gd, 


The Hise of Great PamilieSj other 

Essays and Stories. By Sir Bern Ann 
Burkk, C,B., LL.D, King-of-Arms 

Crown Svo, price 12s. Gd. 

Vicissitudes of Families* By Sir 
jr. BekxjVKD Burke, C.B* Ulster King-of- 
Arnifl, New Edition, remodelled and en¬ 
larged, 2 vob, crown Svo, 21#. 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
BTuy. Thirteen til Edition, reeonstrncted and 
partly re-written, above 1,000 additional 

llemoirs, by W. U R, Cates. Fcp. 8vo.G#. 


Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity^ 


On Bepi^aentative Govemment, 

By John Stuart Third Edition. 

Syo. 9#. crown. Svo. 2#. 

On Liberty* By John Stuaet Mill. 
'Fourth Edition. Post 3vo. 7s. Gd. Crown 
Svo. Is, 4d. 

Principles of Political Economy* 
By John Stuart hliuL, Sejenth Edition, 
2 vols, 8vo. 30s. or in 1 vol. crown Svo* Ss, 

Utilitarianism. By John Stuaet 
Mitu, 4tU Edit. Svo. o.s. 

Dissertations and Discussions, By 
John. Stuart Mir.r.r. Second Edition. 
B Toh. Svo. price 36^, 

Examination of Sir William 

Hamdton^a Philosophy, and of the principar 
Philosophical Questions discussed, in, his 
Writings. By John Stuart 
Fourth Edition, Svo. IG#. 

The Subjection of Women* By 
John Stuart Mill. New Edition. Post 
Svo. 5#. 

Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. jA^tES Mill* A 
New’Edition, with NoteSj Illustrative and 
Gritieal, by Alexander Batn, Andreev 
Findlater, and Gisohge Grote, Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stu,^uit 
Mill. 2 vola* 8vo, price 28s. 

Principles of Hconomical Philo¬ 
sophy .> By H. D. Maul ROD, M.A. Barrisier- 
ai-Law. Second Edition, in Tivo Volumes, 
Yol.I. Svo. price 15s, 

A Dictionary of Political Econo- 

nomy ; Biographical, Bibliographical^ His¬ 
torical, and Practical. By' H, D. Macleodj 
M.A. Yol, I. royal Svo, SOa. 

A Systematic View of the Science 
of Jurisprndence. By Sheldon A^ios, 
51..4* Professor of Jnrisprndence to the 
Inns of Court, London. 8to. price 18#. 


The Institutes of Justinian; with 
English IntroducLion, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. S.vndars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law, New Edition, ^o. 15#. 

Lord Baeon^s Works, eolleeted 
and edited R, L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sped- 
DiNG| M.A, and D, D. Heath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vola. Svo. price 
£3. 13#, Gd. 

A System of Logic, RatiocinativJ 
and Inductive* By John Stuart 5Jili.. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25#* 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 
ai^d Notes. By Sir A. Gr.vnt, Bart. 5LA, 
LL.D. TJiird Edition, rev ised and partly 
re-written. . [fri 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aris¬ 
totle. Newly translated into Engliah. B\* 
1*. WiLLLvaiSj B.A. Fellow and late Lec¬ 
turer Merton College, Oxford. Svo. 12#. 

Bacon’s Essays* with Annotations- 
By R. Whately, D.D, late Archbishop of 
Dublin, New Edition. Svo. 10#. Gd, 

Elements of Logie* By R*4 Yhatslt, 
D.D. late Archbiehop of Dublin* New 
Edition* Svo. 10#. Gc^. crown Svo, 4#. Gd. 

Elements of Rhetoric* By the sam 
Author. New Edition. Svo. 10#* 6d, Crown 
8vo. 4#. Gtf. 

English Synonymes* By E. Jane 

Whatelv, Edited Archbp. Wiiatklt 
5th Edition, Fcp. 3#. 

An OutMno of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Puce and 
Applied Logic, Bi" the Moat Rev. lY, 
Thojisox, D.0, Arclihialiop of York, Ninth 
Thousand. Crown. Svo* 5#. Of/. 
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Causality j or, thci piiilosoplij of 
Investigated, By GEOfiaK Jamiesox, BhD, 
of Old Macljar. Second EditloD^ greatljr 
eulargccl, <'‘VO. price 123 * 

Speeches of the Right Hon, I»ord 
Macaulay^ cometed by Himself. People*^ 
Eiiition, cnO'^vn 8vo. Bs* Crf* 

Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1S31 arid 1S32, 
If mo. price Ox£ SiiiLLixo* 

* A Dictionary of the English 
Language. By IL G, Latha:^!, M.A M*D, 
F.E.S* Founded oa the Dictiotiat}’^ of Dr* S* 
Joirxso^, as edited by the Rev. H. J* Todd, 
with numerenuj Emendations and Additions. 
4 vols* 4to. price £7. 

Thesaturus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P, M, Bodet, 
M,D, New Editiom Crown 8vo. iOs, Gtf, 

Three C enturies of EngDsh Lie- 

ra t ui'c. By CiiA isdes D u k e Yoxde, E^us 
P jTofcasor of ilodem History and English 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
Crown Svo. 7^. Gd* 

isetures on the Science of Lan¬ 
guage. By F* SLvx Moia.tsUj SLA. Stc. 
Foitlgii Member of the French Institute* 
Sixth Edition. 2 vob. crown Svo* price Ifia* 

Southey^S Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J, TV. Wakver, 
B.U, ^uarc crown Svo. 12s* 6d* 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Crilieal with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Aii.voli>, M.A* 
New Edition* Crown 8vo. 7*-. Grf. 

A Dictionary of Boman and 
Greek Antirjuiti&a. With about 2,000 
Engravings on Wood, from Ancient OrigL 
Tifds, illnatmtivG of the Industrial Arts and 
Social Life of the Greelvs and Romans. By 
Axthoxt Eicir, B.A., eometime of Gains 
College, Cambridge, Third Edition, revised 
anti improved. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6J. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit w^ords printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman Icttera ; 
with References to the Best Editiona of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with ^.tymologie3 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiedy 
in Greek, Latin, Golhie, and Anglo-Saxon, 
Compiled by T. Bessfey. Svo. 52 s, Qd.^ 

A Latin-English Dictionary, By 

Joiix T. White, D.D. Oaon. and J, E. 
Riddle, M*A. Oxen* Third Edition, re¬ 
vised. 2 vols, 4tq. pp. price 42s. 


White’s College Latin-Eu^Msh 

Dictionary (Intermediate Size), abridged 
from the Parent Work for the use of Uni- 
veraity Students. Medium Svo. pp. 1,048, 
price 18s. 


White’s Junior Student’s Oom- 

plete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. Revised Edition. ^Squaie 
12mo* pp. l,0oS, price 12s. 

_ , T rExGiJSU-LiVTix, 5s. 6d. 

Separately y,, grf. 


An English-Greek Lexicon^ con¬ 
taining all the Greek Words used by Wliters 
of good anthority. By C, D. BA. 

New Edition. 4to. 21s. 


Mr, ITonge’s Hew LexicoUj En¬ 
glish and Greclq^ abridged from his larger 
AS'ork (as above) 1 Square 12 mb: ?¥* Bd, 

A Greek-Engiish Lexicon. Com¬ 
piled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Sc^tt, D.D. Dean 
of Rooheatcr. Sixth Edition* Crown 4tor 
price 3Sff. 

A LexicoBj Greek and Englifili, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scott’s Gre^I^-^Ti^lish Z^exicon. Fourteenth 
Edidon* Square 12mo. 73.6d. 

The Mastery of Languages; or, 
the Art .,of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically* By Thoaias Prendergast* 
late of tlie Ci vil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. Syo. 6s. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By Pro¬ 
fessor Leox CoxT^LsrsEAUj many yeois 
French Examiner for Militmy and Civil 
Appointments, Ac. New EditHm, carefully 
revised* Post 8vo. 10s. Gif. 


Contanseau’s Pocket DiGtionary, 

French and English, abridged from llici 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition* 18mo. price 3s. Gd, 

New Practical Dictionary of tto 

German LoDguage; Gennan-Engliah, juid 
English-German, By the Rev. W. L. 
Blacklet, M.A and Dr. Carl Maetis 
Frledlaxdeh. Post 8VO, 7s. Grf. 

Historical and Critical Commen¬ 
tary on the Old Testament; ivith a New 
Translation. By M. M. iLiLiacH, Ph.I) 
YoL I, Getiesht Svo.. IBs. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 123. VoL U, BxaduSf las 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol HI. Z&vHictiSf Part I, los, or adapted 
for the Getteral Reader, 83, Yol. IV. Livi- 
ti'cRs, Part II. I5s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 8^*- 
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Miscellaneous Works and 

Ab latroduetion to Mental Phi¬ 
losophy^ cm the Inductire Bletbod. By 
J* D, iloRELEj MA. LL.D. Svo. 12^. 

Elements of Psychology, contain¬ 
ing the Analysis of tho Intellectual Powers, 

By J. D. MorelLj LL.D. Post Svo, 7s, Gif, 

Eeereations of a Country Parson* 

By A, K. H, B, Two Scries, Ss, Grf. each. 

Seaside Muaings on Sundays and 
Weektiflya, By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo, 
price 3jf, GJ. 

Present-Day Thoughts, By A. 1C. 

H* 3. Crown Svo, Ss. Qd. 

Changed Aspects of Dnehanged 
Tmtha ? M eniorlals of St, Andrews Siindaj'S. 

By A. E. H. B* Crown Svo. 3 j. 6d. 

Connsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo, 3.?, &d. 

Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of variotia Cities and Men, 

By A. K. II. B, Crown Svo. Sjf. Gd. 

Leisure Mours in Town l Essays 
Consolatory, ^sthetical. Moral, Social, and 
Domestic, By A. K, H. B, Crowm Svo. 

Ss, Gd. 

m 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Chinch of a Scottish University City, 

By A, K. H, B. Crown Svo, 3s. 

The Commonplace Philosopher 
in Town and Country, By A, K. H, B, 

3^, Od. 

The Autumn Holidays of a 

Country Parson, By A, K. tL‘B. Crown 
Svo, Si* Grf, 

Critioal Ussays of a Country 

Pnison, By A. K, H, B, Crown Svo, Si. Gd^ 

The Graver Thoughts of a County 

Pardon. By A. K, ]L B, Two Scries, 

Si, Git each* * 

Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
IVorks of the late Henry Tliomaa Buckie. 
Editedj with a Biograpliical Notice, hy 
Heijis Tatror. 3 vols, Svo, price 2t 12^. Gd, 

In the Morninglandj or tho Law 
of the Origin mid Trsn^forinatioii of Chris¬ 
tianity ; Travel and Discussion in the East 
with the late Henry Thomas Buckle, By 
J oils S. Sxr A rt-G eexkiEj M, A , Post 6vo* 

[In 3Iay. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects, 

By James Anthony Fkoude^ ^LA, late 
Fellow of Exeter College^ O-Yford. 2 YOh. 
crown Svo, price 12.'?, 


Popular Metaphysics. 

Miscellaneoita Writings of John, 

ConiugtoU;, M.A. late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by J. A. Sv*MONi>Sj M.A* IMtU a Memoir 
hy H, 7. S, Smrir, jI,A. LL.D, F,B,S. 2 
vols, Svo. price SSs. 

The Eev, Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works, Crown Svo, price G^, 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Hev. 

Sydney Smith j a Selection of the most 
metoorabk Passage.'? in his Writings and 
Conversation, Croira Svo. Bs. Gd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 
Beligious Sceptic, By Henry Hogf.es* 
Twelfth Edition, Fep, Svo* Ss* 

Defenee of the Kclips© of Faith, 
By Henry Rdcjers, Third Edition, Fep, 
Svo* price 3 j. Gd, 

Lord Macaulay's MxsceUaneous 

Writings 

LrBRART Edxtton, 2 vols. Svo. Portraitj 2l3i'|l 
Peoi'Le’s Edition, 1 vol, crown Svo* 4 j* 6a :j 

Lord Macaulay's MisceUan^ous 

WHtings and SrEECiiEs. Student’s Edition, 
in One Volume, crown Svo* price 6 j* 

The Flection of Kepresentatives, 

Parliamentary and Municipal ? a Treatise, 
By TnosLVS H.ire, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, adapting the propased Law 
to the Ballot, with Appendicca on tlie Pre¬ 
ferential and the Cumulative Vote, Post 
8 VO* price 7s, 

Chips from a Grorman Workshop; 

being Essaye on tha Scicnca of Religion, 
and on My thology* Traditions, and Custorns* 
By F, Max Mulder, M.A, Ac, Foreign 
Member of the French Institulc, 3 vols. 
8vo, £2* 

A Budget of Paradoxes* By 
Augl'stls De Morgan, F.H.A.S* and 
C*P,S, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Re¬ 
printed, Tilth the Author's Additions, from 
the AtJienijniai, Svo. price 15s. 

The Seeftet of Hegel t Being the 

Hegdian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By JA:irEa Hutchison Syir- 
liXG, LL.O, Edin, 2 vols* Svo. 2S^. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Law. Together with Whewell and Il^el, 
and Hegel and Bfr* W, R, Smith j a Yindi 
cation in a Physico-Matbematical Regard 
By J. I J, Stirli ng, L I:, D, Edin, Svo, price Gs 
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As RGgards Protoplasm. 35j J. 31. 

Stiruxg,XL.D» Edin. Second Edi^ with 
Additions, in reference to 31 r. Xluxlcy’s 
Second Issue mul « neu" Pkefacis in reply 
to Jlr. Hu;fley in * Yejist." Svq, price 2s, 

Sir William Hamilton ^ being the 
Philosophy of Perception: no Analysis. 
By J. II- SrinLiXG, LL.D, Edin. 8vo. 5s- 

Tlie Philosophy of Kecessity; oi?, 
Nfltunil Law as appllcsbie to Mental, Moral 
and Social Science- By CfiAnn;s Beay. 
Second Edition. Svo. 9^. 

A ISTantial of Antliropology, or 

Sienceof Man, based on ^lodcin Research. 
By Cha-rlhs Bkay. Crown 8\'‘o. Gs. 

On ForcOj its IMental and IMoral 

Correlates. By CiiAMU^ Bn ay. 8vo. ds. 

Time and Space; b Metaphysical 
Easay. By SnADWOnYii H. IIodgsox. 
8VO. price I6s. 

The Theory of Practieo; an Ethical 
Inquiry. By SirATJW'onrrr 11. ITodgsox. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Ueberweg’s System of Logic 

and History of Logical Doctrines* Trans¬ 
lated, with Notes and Appendices, by T- 31. 
Lixdsay', M.A. IIR.S.E* Svo; price IGa. 

The Senses and the Intellcet. 
By AnEXAXUEtL Baist, LL.D. Prof, of Logie 
in the Univ, of Aberdeen. Third Kditiea. 
8vo. 15s. 

3Sit©ntal and Moral Science: a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics, 
By Alex ANGER Rain, LL.D. - Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. lOa. Gd. Or sepa¬ 
rately: Paet I. 3fe?tta[ Seimee^ ds, 
Part II. 3IbraI Seknee-f 4.9. Bd. 

A Treatise on Human Hatuie; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe¬ 
rimental Method of Reasoning, into Mor^ 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
Notes, &c. by T. H. Green, Pellow, aid 
T* H. Grosh, late Scholar, of BaUiol Coh 
lege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. [fn ih^prtss. 

Essays Moral* Political^ and Xi- 

terary. By Davig Hume. By the same 
Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. [Jii theprm. 
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Asti^oiiomyj 3Ieteorologyy Popular Geography^ 


Outlines of Astronomy, By Sir 
J. F. W. TIerscuel, Bart. M.A Eleventh 
Editiou, with 9 Plates and numerous Dia- 
grama. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 

Essays on Astronomy. A Serlea of 
Papers on Planets md 31eteors, the Sun 
and sun-sun ounding Space, Stars and Star 
Cloudlets j and a Dissertation on the ap¬ 
proaching Traueit of Yeiins : preceded by a 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Sir’ J. 
Hetschel. By H. A. Proctor, B.A. WiBi 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 12s. 

Sehellen's Spectrum Analysis, in 

ita Application to Terreatrial Substances 
and the Physiciil Conatitatfon of the Hea¬ 
venly Bodies. Translated by Jane and 
C, Lassell ; edited, with Notes, hy W, 
Huggins, LL.D. P.R.S. Wf,h 13 Pktea 
(6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 

The Sun 5 Buler* Light, Fire, and 
Life of the Planetary System. By Richarg 
A. Proctor, B. A - F.R JLS. Second Edition ; 
with 10 Plates (J coloured) and 107 Wood- 
cuta. CrowTi 8vo. price 14s. 

Saturn and its System. 35y R. a. 
Proctor, B.A. Svo. with 14 Plates, 14jf. 


Magnetism and Deviation of the 

Compass. For the use of Students la 
Navigation and Science Schools, By John 
Merrteielg, LL.D. F.E.A.S. With Dia- 
grajns, 18mo. price Is. Bd, 

Air and Hain ; the Beginnings of 
R Chemical Climatology, Bv Eodert 
Angus Smith,P h.D, F.E.S. F,C.S.Govern¬ 
ment Inspector of Alkali Works, Tidtli S 
IbuatraLions. Sv’O. priqe 24s. 

The Star Depths; or, other Sam 
than Ours; a Treatise on Stam, Star-Sya* 
terns, and Star-Clou diets. By E. A. 
PROtrroR, B.A, Crown 8vo, with numeroua 
Illustrations. [ATar/y 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series 
of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Colouretl 
Pairs of Suns. By R. A, Proctor, B,A, 
Crown 8 VO, price 7^. Gel. 

Other 'Worlds than Ours; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scieutific Researches, By 
R. A. Proctor, B,A, Thirtl Ed idea, 
revised and corrected; with 14 Uluatra- 
tions. CrowTi Svo. 10s. Bd. 
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fjslestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W- Wedb^ M. A * F. li,A.S. 
New Edition, re^eclj with Map of the 
Moon and Woodctite. Crown 8vo. price 
7s. firf. 

A New Star Atlag^ for the Library, 
fbo Sclioolj and the Obaervntoiy, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates) 
lutended as a Companion to *■ Webb’a Celes¬ 
tial Objects for CommonTdeseopes.’ With 
a I^etterpress latroduetion on the Study of 
the Stavs, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By 
IjrcKAED A; PnocTon^ B.A, Hon. Sec. 
K.A.S. CroATO 8vo. 5s. 

Mamider^s Treasury of Geogra¬ 
phy^ Pbysiie'J, Historicalb Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited hj W- Huii^irEs, F.K.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and IG Plates. E’ep. Svo. 6s, 


A General Biotionary of Geo¬ 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; form mg a complete 
Gaisettecr of the World. By A. Keith 
JoiiJfSTOx, F.E.S.E. New Edition, 
thoroughly roA-ised. (/« jurws. 

Tlie Public Schools Atlas of 

ilodcrn Geography, In Thh-ty-one Maps, 
exhibiting clearly the more important 
Physical Features of the Countries deli¬ 
neated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, and Social Interest. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by tho Rev. 
G. BuTj.Eii, M.A. Imperial quarto, pricn 
35. Grf. sewed; 5s. cloth, 

Ifautical Surveying, an Intro- 

dnotion to the PractiCid and TiitJorctic.al 
Study of. By John Kxox Laughtox, 
AI.A. F.E,A.S, Small 8vo. price 6s. 


JVati£?^al and Popular Science, 


Popular Lectures on ScientlSc 
SiEl^Jects. By H. HELaiitoLiTZ, Profesgor of 
Pliysiology, formerly in the University of 
Heidelberg, and now in the University of 
Berlin, Foreign Member of the Itoyal 
Society of London. Translated by E. 
Atkinsott Ph.D. F.C.S Professor of Ex- 
peritnciitaL Science, Staff College, With 
many Illustrative Wood Engravings. 8v'0, 
price' 12s. Cjf, 

Introduction to Experimental 
PhA-sics, Theoretical and Practical; indu¬ 
cing DireGtieiiS for Constructing Physical 
Apparatus a-A fur Making Expeiiments. 
By A, F. WEJ3nioiirj, Professor in the 
Boy al Teehn ical School at ChemnltK. Tran s- 
lated and edited (with the Autbor’s sane- | 
tion) by B. Loewy, F.E,A.S, With a | 
Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. Professor > 
of Physics in University College, IfOiidon. I 
IVith name roue Wood Engravingsr 8vo. 
price IBs. 

Natural PMlosopliy for Gsueral 
Eeadeis and Young Persons; a Course of , 
Physics divested of ll^Tathematioal FormuUn 
and expressed in tire language of daily life. 
Translated from Ganot’e Cours db Pkysiijne, 
by E. Atkixson, Pli.D, F.G.S; Crown 8vo. 
with 4ti l Woodcuts, price 7s. Gd, \ 

Mrs. M area Us Conversations on I 

Natural Philosophy. lie vised by tho i 

Authors Sox, and augtiientcd by* Conv^ersa- ' 
dona on Spectrum Aoalysis and Sol nr 
ChemUtr}'. "With 36 Plates* Cro’ivn Bvo. | 
price 1$. hd. ’ 


QanoUs Elementaxy Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
of Colleges and Schools* Translated and 
Edited with the Author’s Banetioii hy 
E. Atktxsox, Pli.D. F.C.S. New Editiop, 
revised and enlarged; w'ith a Coloiufcd Plate 
and 726 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. Xos. 

Text-Books of Science, Aiechanical 
and j Physical, Edited by T. M, Goohkvk, 
M.A. and C. W. Mk:u1:!1FIi;li>, F*K.S* 
Small 8 VO. price 35* Gd. each :~ 

1. Goode vk’s Meehanism, 

2 . MetaJif. 

3* Millee’s Inorganic Chemisti-y. 

4* Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonomeiry. 
Gutt'i^ix’s Notes and Solutions* 

5. Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. MAXwiii.i7s Theory of Heat. 

7. MisriRinuno’s Technical Arithmetic 

and Mensuration. 

Key, by the Rev. Joiix Huxtee, M.A. 
S. .Andeusox’s Strength of Materiab. 

9, ^EXKrx’s Electricity and Magnetism* 

Dove’s Law of Storms, TOnsidered in 

connEudoB witli the ordinary Bio Yemen ts of 
the Atmosphere* Translated by E. 
SeoTT, M.A. ?.aD* Svo. IO5. $d. 

The Correlation of Physical 
Forces, By Sir W. E, Qnov^t Q.C. V.P.R.S 
Fifth E<Htion, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Contiiiuitj% 8vt>. IOj. Gd 

fragments of Science* By Jon 
TvxtiAUJ., LL.D. F,R.S. Third Edition 
Svo, prjc:; II5 
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Heat a Hode of Motion* "By John 
T‘sni>At-t,, LL.D, F-R.Sl Fourth E<lif ion. 
Crown 8vn, with Woodenta, pric* lOa* 6d'* 
Sound; a Ccnireo of Eight Locturas dc- 
Jivcred at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain- By John LL.D* r,E.S. 

Edition, with Portrait and Woodcuts* 
Crown Bwo. 9$^ 

Besearehes on Uiamagnetisiii 

and Magne-Crystallic Action i including 
tJie Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
John Tvxbat-t-, LL.D* F-K.S- With 6 
Plates and many Woodcuts* Svo. Ids- 

Principles of Animal Mecbamcs* 
By the Rew. Samuei* Haughton, F*E*S. 
JLD. Dublin* D.C.E* Onoti* Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Svo. price -21^. 

Lectures on Light, Delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. By John 
Ttnuall, LL*D., F*H S* Professor of Natu¬ 
ral PhiJosophy in the Roi^nl Insltution of 
Great Britain- [/a the press. 

ITotea of a Course of Hina Lec¬ 
tures on Eight, delivered at the Eo^'^al 
Institution, A.i>* 1869, By J* Ttndaia-., 
LL.D- F.R.S. Crow^n 8vo, la. sewed, or 
Is. 6<1* cloth. 

Hotes of a Course of Seven Lec¬ 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theoriesj 
delivered at the Royal Institution, A*d* 1870* 
By John Tyndall., LL.D, P*R.S. Cro’wn 
Svo. Is. sowed, or is* Gd. cloth* 

Light Science for Leistir© Honrs; 
a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subject?, Natural Phenomena, Kc* By 
B. A. PitocTOi!, B.A. Second Editioiij re¬ 
vised. Cro^vn Svo. price 7a. Off- 

Light; its Itifluenoo on Life and Health. 
By Fonns^ Winslow, M*D. D.C.L. Oxon* 
(Hon.) Fep* 8 VO. 6 s. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts* Svo- 21a. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of tlio Vertebrate Animals* By 
Richard OwTix, F.R.S. D.C.L* With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vola. 8ro* £3 13j* td. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduetion 
to Entomolog)’', or Elements of the Natniral 
History of Insects- Crown Svo. 5^. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands.* By J, G, 
Wood, M.A. F-L-S. With a New Frontis- 
piecf and about CO other Woodcut Illus- 
trafions* Crown Svo. pticc 7^. 6c?* 


Homes without Hands; a Descrip 
tion of tlie Habitations of Animfdsj classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J* G. W^god, M-A* F.L*S- With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood* Svo. 2D* 

The Harmonies of l^atur© and 
Unity of Creation* By Dr. G, Hauwig. 
8yo* with numerous Hhistrations, ISs* 

The Aerial World. By Dr. Geoboe 

Hart WIG, Author of ^The Sea and its 
Living Wondersj *Thc Polar World,* &e* 
8vo* wi til numerous BUistrations, 

[ Jji the press. 

The Sea and its Living Wondera. 

By the same Author* Third Edition* en* 
lalgcd* Syo. with many Illustrations, 21^. 

The Tropifial World f a Popular 
Scientific Account of the Natural History 
of the Equatorial Regions. By the mtoc 
A uthor* New Edition, with about 200 
Illustrations^ Svo* price 10?* Gtf. 

The Subterranean World. BytBe 
game Author* With 3 Maps and about 80 
Woodcut Illustrations, including 8 full she 
of page* Svo* price 21s, 

The Polar World: a Popular D^p- 
tion of Man and Nature iit the Arctic 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By the 
same Author. "With S CbromoNylographs, 
3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuta. Syo. 2h. 

A Pamiliap History of Birds* 

By E. St^vnlet, D*D* late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, Fep. with Woodcuts, 3s* Gs?, 

Insects at Home; a Popular Ac¬ 
count of British Insects, their Shuctui^ 
Habita, and TransformatbuB. By the 
Rev. J. a. Wood, M.A, F.L.K With 
upwards of 700 Illustrations cngraTed oU 
Wood* 8YO*pxico 21a. 

Insects Abroad ; being a Popiilar 
Account of Foreign I^GCfs, their Strurinre, 
Habits, and Transformations, By J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Author of * Humes 
without Hands* &C. In One Voltme, 
printed and illustrated nnifonnly with 
* Insects at Home,* to wliich it will form a 
Sequel and Companion. [iVi the press. 

Tb© Primitivo Iniabitanta of 

Scandinavia* Contaimng a Description of 
die Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age* By Sra 
Nilsson. 8yo. Plates and Woodcut#, 18r* 

Tbe Origin of CivilisatioHj aJK? 
the. Primitive Condition of Man j Alcntri 
and Social Condition of Savagea* By Sir 
John XjTjbbock, Bart* M*F* F.E*S. Secooi 
Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. Syo. IG^- 
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An Exposition of Fallacies in the 

^ Iljpotliesis of Mi\ Darwin. BrC. K. Bkee. 
M.D. F.Z.S. With 3G Woodcuts, Crown 
8 VO. prieo 14 

The Ancient Stone Implements, 

^Veapons, and Ornaments, of Groat Britain, 
By Jon^f EvAjffS, F.E.S» F.S.A. 8vo, witli 
2 Plates and 47G Woodcuts, price 28s. 

Hankind, their Origin and Des- 
tbiy- By an M.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Containing a New Translation of 
tlie First Throe Chapters of Genesis j a 
Critical Examination of the First Two 

* Gospels ran Explanation of the A|>ocalypsCi j 

and tile Ongin and Secret Meaning of the 
Mythological and M 3 *stical Teaching of the J 
Ancients. With 31 Illustrations. Svo. i 
price 31/ Gcf. , : 

Bible AnimalB 1 a Description of every 1 
Living Creature mentioned in the Scripn- j 

* tureSj from the Ape to the Coral. By | 

the lisT^. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S, With i 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, 21s. [ 

Maundor^s Treaanry of Natural ' 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology, 
Eevised and corrected Edition, Fop. Svo, 
with 900 Woodcuts, price 6s. 

Tli0 Elements of Botany for ' 
Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re¬ 
vised Tito WAS Moohe, F.L.S. Fcp. 

with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. Gcf. 

The Tre asuxy of B otany, or 

Popular Dictionaiy^ of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos¬ 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Lindlet, F.E.S. and T, Moore, F.L.S. 
Pp. 1,274, “^vith 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Ihvo Parts, fcp. 8vo. i2s. 

The Boso Amateur’s Glnide. By 
Thomas Eivers. The Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 


A Dictionary of Science, Litera 

tnre, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Buamde (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, 51.A, 3 yoE. Tnediura 
8vo. price 63s. clotli. 

Maimdor’s Bcientiflo and late¬ 
ral Treasury' j a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition^ 
m part rewritten, with above 1,060 new 
articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 6s. 

liOudon’sKneyelopsedia of Flants; 

eompTiaiug the Specific Character, Descrip¬ 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8 VO. 4’2&% 

Handbook of Hardy Trees, 
Sbrubs, and Herbaceous Plants ; containing 
Descriptions, Native Countries, &c. of a 
sdcction of the Best Species in Cultivation j 
together vrith Cultural Details, Compara¬ 
tive HardineEB, suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based on the French Work 
of Messrs. Decaisne and Xauiun, intitkd 
^ Manuel de I’Amateur des Jardina,^ and 
including 720 Woodcut Ulustrationa by 
Kiocreux and Leblanc. By W. B. H raise t: y, 
formerly Assistant at the Herhariutn of Ih'fj 
Eo^^al Gardens, Kcw. Jledlum &vo. 215, 

) 

A General System of Descriptive 

and Analytical Botany: I. Organogmpln', 
Anatomy, and Physiology of Plants; II, 
Iconography, or the Description and His- 
toi-y of Natural Families. Translated from 
the French of E. Ln 51.0. and J. 

DECAiaNE, Member of the Institute, by Mrs, 
HooxEH. Edited and arranged according to 
the Botanical System adopted in the Uni¬ 
versities and Schools of Great Britoinj bj* 
J. D. Hooker, M.D. &c. Director of the 
Roj^al Botanic Ganlens, Kow. With 5,500 
Woodcuts from Designs by L. Stenheil and 
A, Eiocreux, Medium Bvo. price 52s. 


Cheraisiry, Medicine, Surge, 

A Dictionary of Cliemifltry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S, assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8yo, price 3^. 

Supplement, Comploting the Becord 
of Discovery to tho end of 1309. 8vo. 
31s. Off, 

Contributions to ! Molecular 

Physics in the domain of Eadiaiit Heat ; 
a Series of Memoirs published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, &c. By John 
Tyndall^ LL.D. F.E.S. With 2 Plates 
and 31 Woodcuts. 8ro. price 16s, 


and the Allied Sciences. 

Elementa of Chemistry, Theore¬ 
tical and PracticaL By 5\^iLLiAar A 
M,D. LL-D. Professor of Chernis- 
try, King^s College, London, New Edition. 
3 vols* Svo. JE3. 

Part?!. CiiEinCAE PiiYStcs, 155. 

Part II. Inorg.anic Cjieahstrt, 2U. 

Part III. Organic CHE^asTRY" 24s. 

A Course of PraotEeal Chemistry, 
for the tisc of iledical Students. By 
W. Odeing, M.B. F,R.S. New Edition, wiU 
70 new Woodcuts, Crown Svo. 7f. Gr/. 


N 
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A Manual of Cheniieal Physio- 
including its Points of Cotitflct ivith 
Va tij olo^y. By J, L. W. Tii riiici iU3i, M. D* 
Sv'o, with Wi>odcuts, price 7s. Qth 

Select Methods in Chemical 

Analysis, cluelly Inorganic, By William 
Cfiooiiisa, RE.S. AVilh 22 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. price 12s, Cc/. ' 

‘ Chemical Kotes for the Lecture 

Eoom. By Tiro>fAS U^oop* F.C.S. 2 vols. 
croiyn Svo* I. on Heat, &c. price 5s, 

[1. oa thcMetaB, price 5s, 

Tho Handbook for Hidwives. By 
IIlnkv Fly Smith, B.A. JFB. Oxon. 
M.ThC.S. Eng. late Assistant-Surgeon at 
the Hospital for Women, Soho Square. 
With 41 Wootlciits* Crown Syo, price 5s* 

^he Diagnosis, Pathology,’ and ' 

Treatmciit of Diseases of Women i including 
the Diagnosis of Piygnancy, By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c* ThirtJ Edition, revised 
and for the most part rc-ivritten ; with 132 
Woodcuts. 8VO- 24s* 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fatM*y and ChiliUiood, By CuARLtLS Wbst, 
M.D** &c. Fifth Edition. 8ro. IGs* 

On Some Disorders of the Her- 
youa System in Childhood. Being the 
Lumleian Lectures delivered hefore the 
lioyal College of Physicians in March 1871 
By Charles Wkst, M,D. Ciwu Svo* 5s 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
as connected witli Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. IIeaulam 
ffRKiiNJTOw, iM*D. F.ILS. Physician to 
and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine at the Middlesex Hospital* 8vo. 
price 7s* 

On th© Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases, By T* Hollies, M.A, 
^tc. Lite Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, ^ith 9 Plates , 
and 112 Woodcuts, Svo* 21s. 

Lccturea on the Principles and 
Praetke of Physic, By Sir Ti^omas Wat¬ 
son, Bart. J!,D* Physician-m-OrdinarT to 
the Queen, Fifth Edidoh, thoroughly re** 
vised* 2 vok. Syo, price 3Gs. ^ 

Lectures on Surgieai Pathology, 
By Sir James Paget, Bart- F*R.S. Third 
Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author 
and Professor W* TTtiNER, M,B. 8vo. with 
ISI Woodcuts, 21 j* 


Cooper’s Dictionary of Practical . 

Surgerj" and Encyclopojdia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S* A. Lane, Surgeon to 
St, Maxj^'s Hospital, die. assisted hy varioua 
Eminent Surgeons, 2 vols. Svo. priea 
25s, each* 

Pulmonary Consumption ; ita 
Nature, Varieties, and Treatment: with an 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plifY its Dnrotion, Bv C. J. B, Williams, 
M.D* F*E.S, and C, T. Williams, M.A. 
H,D, OxoD, Post 8 VO. price lOs. Gf?. 

The Climat© of the South ot 

France as suited to Invalids; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Statioua* 
By C. T, WiiAAAJis, M.D. Physician to the 
Hospital for (Consumption at iiroinptoa. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix on 
Alpine Sutnmer Quarters and the Mountain 
Cure, and a Mop. Crown Svo. price 6^. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Stir- 

gical. By Henry Gray, F.E.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts fi'Om Dissections, Sixth 
Edition, by T. noi*;MY:s, M.A. Cantab, With 
a New Introduction by the Editor. Royal 
Svo. 28 s. 

The House I Live in; or, Popular 
Illustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body, Edited by T. G. Ginm 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. IGmo. 
price 2s, Bd, 

Quaiu’s Elements of Anatomy, 
Seventh Edition [18G7], Edited by W, 
Sii ARP R Y, IM ,D* F.E. S. Professor of A natomy 
and Physiology in University College, Lon¬ 
don \ ALLitN Thomas, M*D. F.E.S. Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy in the "OnlveTsity of 
Glasgow : and J, Ci.eland, ^I.D* Professor 
of Anatomy in Queen^s College, Galway, 
With upwarAs of 800 Engravings on Woofl. 
2 vols. Svo. price Sis* Qd. 

The Science and Art of Surgery; 

being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, 
Diseases, nnd Operations, By John Ep,io 
Erichsex, Senior Surgeon to Li'nivcwity 
College Ho-spital,. nnd Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in University College, 
London, A New Edition, being the Sixth, 
revised and enlarged j with 712 Woodeuts, 
2 vols. Svo, price 32s, 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Hollies, M.A, &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St, 
Gi^rge^a Hoapital, and Snrgeon-in-Chicf to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly leidaed, with numerous IDus- 
trations. 5 voI&. S^'o, £5 5 j. 
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j A Treatisf© on the Continued 
Fevers of Gr^nt Bin tain. Bj CiXAiiLiiS 
Mpncjuso^j M.D* New EJition^ revised. 

r&ifli/. 

Clinical Iieetures on Diseases of 
theLlV’ir, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy* 
By CiiARnKs Huhchtson, M.D. Physician 
to the Middle^x Hospital. Post 8vo. with 
25 Woodeute, lOa. Grf. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 

Jledicine, abridged from the larger work, 
- and throughout brought down to the pr€^ 
sent state of Metlical Science. Svo. 3Ss, 

Ontlinea of Physiology^ Human 
and Cofldpar ative. By Jonx Mars hall, 
F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College 
Hospital. 2 vola. cro^vu Svo. with 123 
Woodcuts, 32 a 


Dr, Pereira’s Elements of Materia 
Sfedica and Therapeutics, abridged and 
adapted for the use of Medical and l^liar- 
luaccutical Practitioners and Students. 
Edited by Frofesgor Bextli 2 ,Yj F.L.S. &c. 
and by Br. Bedwooi>, F.C.S. Ac. With 
125 Woodcut Illiistrations. Svo. price 25^. 

The Essentials of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics. By Alfred Barisg? 
Gahrod, M.D* F.It.S. &c* Physician tc 
King's Collie Hospital. Third Edition ^ 
Sixth Impression, brought tip to 1870. 
Crown Svo, price 12s. Gtf. 

Todd and Bowman’s Physio¬ 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Sian. 
With nmncrotia lUustratiotis. Yol. II. 8vo. 
price 25a 

Toh, I. New Edition by Dr, Lionel S, 
BralE] F.K.S, in course of publication, 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I. 
and IL price 7^. 6c/, each. 


T7te Fine Arts^ and 

Grotesque Animals, invented, 

described, and portraYed by E. W. Cooke, 
B.A. F.R.S. F,GS. F.Z.S. In 21 Plates, with 
Elufidatoiy Comments, Royal 4 to. 21s. 

In Pairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Eicward Dotle, With a 
Poem by W. ALLiNonAat. With 16 coloured 
Plates, containingSG Designs, Folio^Sls. Grf. 

Albert Doner, his Life and 

Works ; inclviding Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues, By WiLLi^ini 
B, Scot A With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other lUustrations. 8vo. 165. 

Half-Honr Leetnres on the His¬ 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna¬ 
mental Arts, By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition, Crown 8yo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8 j. 

The Chorale Book for England: 

the Hymns L anslated by Miss C. Wink- 
WORTH j the Tunes arranged by Prof, W. 

S. Bennett and Orro Goldschmidt, 
Fep, 4to. 125. Gd. 

The Kew Testament, illustratod with 
Wood Engrayings after the Early Mastci's, 
chiefly of the Italian School, CroTVii 4to. 
63s. doth, gilt top j or £6 os. morocco. 

The Idfo of Man S3rmbolised by 

the Months of the Tear in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Riqilved 
Figot, 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John* Leighton, 
F.S.A, Quarto, 42s. 


Illtisti^aied £!dttio7is. 

Cats and Earlie’s Moral Err> 

blcms; witli Aphorisms, Adages, and Pr5t 
verbs of all Nations i comprisiTig 121 ^IIlus- 
tralions on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A, 
with an appropriate Text by K. Pi got. 
Imperial Svo. Sis. Gd, 

Sacred and Legendajw Art* By 

Mra. jAai ESON. 6 vols. gq^uuxe crown Svo. 
price £5 15s. Gd. as follows:— 

Legends of the Saints and Mar¬ 
ty i‘s, New Edition, with 19 Etchings and 
IS7 Woodcuts. 2 vols. price 31s. Gd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
New Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts, 1 Yoh price 2ls, 

Legends of the Madonna. New 
Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood- 
cuts. 1 vol. price 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with 

that of Ilis Types and Precursors. Com¬ 
pleted by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edi- 
tioHj with 13 Etchings and 281 ‘Woodcuts, 
2 vols. price 42s. 

Lyra O-^rmaniGa, the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine Wink worth, 
with 125 lUnslrations or Wood drawn by 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 2Is, 

Lyra Germanic a, tho Christian Life, 
Translated by Cathmrine Wixkwortii; 
with about 200 Woodcut Ulustrationa by 
J. Leightox, F.S.A. and other Artists, 
Quarto, 21s. 
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The Useful 

Owilt’s Bncyclopsedia of Arehi- 
tccture^ 'n-ith above 1,600 Woodcuts* Fifth 
Edition, vrith Alterations and confliderable 
Additions, hy Wyatt Papwortit, 8vo* 
price 52s. Ocf. 

A Manual of ArcMtseture: heing 
a Concise ITistory and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediieval, and Renaissance ; vrith 
I heir Ciuef Yariations and a Gbaeary of 
Technical Terms. Bv Tiidi^eas Mitchell, 
With 150 Woodcuts.^ Crown Svo. lOs, 6t?. 

History of th© Grotliic Hfivival ^ 
an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
JlIcdiroYfll Arcliitccture was retained in 
England during tlie last two centuriee, and 
has been TC-dev«loped in the present. By 
C( E. Easti^ake, Arcliiteot, With 48 
Ulu-strations (36 full ske of page). Im¬ 
perial Svo, price Btjf* Gd. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniturflr Upholstery, and other Details. 

j By Charles L, Eastlake, Architect. 

I New Edition, with about 90 Blustrations. 
Square crown Svo. 14s, 

Geometric Tmmtng: eomprising 

a Description of the New GcomeU’ic Chuck 
constructed by Mr* Plant of Birmingham, 
with Directions for its use, and 'a Scries of 
Patlcrns cut by itj with Explanations of 
the mode of producing them, and an 
Account of a Now Process of Deep Cutting 
and of Graving on Copper. By IL S* 
Savotev, With 571 Woodcut IH^istrations, 
Squai'c crown Svo, price 21s. 

Iiathes and Turning, Simple^ Me¬ 
chanical, and Ornamental, By "W* Henry 
XoRTHCOTT, With about 240 lUnstratious 
on Sted and Wood. Svo. 18s, 

Perspective ; or, the Art of Drawing 
what one Secs* Explained and adapted to 
the u.^e of those Sketching from Nature* By 
Lieiih W. H. CoLLTN?:, E,E. F.E.A,S. With 
37 Woodcuts* Crown Svo* price 5^* 

Principles of Mechanising deBigned 
for the nae of Students in the Univeraities, 
and for Engineering Students generally* 
By E. Willis, M.A. F.E.S. Ac. Sackaonian 
Professor in the Univ, of Cambridge* Se^n d 
Edition; vith 374 Woodcuts. Svo. IS^, 

Handbook of Practical Tele¬ 
graphy. By E. S. Gullet, Memb* Inst. 
C.E* Engineer-in-Cliief of Tdegraphs to 
the Post-Office, Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged j -with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 
Svo, price 14s* 


Manufactures, cj-c. 

TTra’a Dictionary of Arta, Mann- 

factures, and Mines, Sixth Edition, re- 
wiritton and greatly enlarged by^EoBnEr 
Hunt, F.E*S. assisted by nuraeroua Con¬ 
tributors, With 2,000 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 
medium Svo. 14^. GcT. 

Bncyclopsedia of OivxL Engineer¬ 
ing, Hiatoricalj Theoretical, and Practice. 
By E, Chest, C*E* With above 3|000 
Woodcuts. Svo* 42a, ^ 

CatecMsm of tk© Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Millsj 
Steam NavigatioUji. Railways, and Agricul¬ 
ture* By JoiLN Bourxe, C.E. New^Edi- 
tion, with 89 \V^^odcut^. Fep, Svo, Gj. 

Handbook of the Stoam Engine* 

By John BotruNE, C,F. forming a Key to 
the Author’s Catechism of the Steam Engioe, 
With 67 Woodcuts* Fcp. Svo, price 9 j* 

Hocent Improvements in the 
Steam Engine, By Joitn Bourne, C.l. 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
nmple^j with 124 Woodonta, Fcp. Svo, ff^* 

A Treatise ontli© Steam Engines 

in its varions Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, RailwaySj and Agri¬ 
culture. By J, Bourne, C,E. NewEdition^ 
with Portraiti 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 
4to, 42e, 

Treatise on Milla and MiQwork, 

By Sir W* Eajrhatrx, Bart. F.E,S. Kew 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 
2 vola. 8vo. 32s. ^ 

TJaeful Information" for Engi¬ 
neers. By the game Anthor, First, Second^ 
and Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcutg. 3 vols, croumSvo. 10a. Gf/. each. 

The Application of Cast and 
TrYrought Iron to Building Purposes, By 
the same Author* Fourth Edition, with 6 
Plates and 118 Woodcuts, Svo. 16s. 

The Strains in Trusses Computed 
by means of Diagrams; with 2(i‘Exainples 
drawn to Scale. By F. A. Eanken, M.A, 
C*E. Lecturer at the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton* With 35 Diagrams. Square 
crown 8vt>, price Gs. Gd. 

MitcheU^s Manual of Praetieal 

Assaying, New Edition, being the Fourth, 
thoroughly revised, with the recent Di^ 
coYoriea incoxporatod. By W. Crookes, 
F.R,S. With numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 

l_Nearly readtf^ 
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Bayldon^a Art of Valuing Rents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Fai’cns, both at llichaelmas and 
Ladj^-Day. Eigb tb Edition^ revised by 
J. C. Morton. Sro. 10s. Gd . 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

Root ^iigar in England and Ireland. By 
WmnAM Crookes, F.E.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts, Svo. 8s, 

Loudon^s Encyclopsedia of dar- 

deuing: comprising the^icory and Practice 
of Horfcicuiture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening, With 1,000 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s, 


Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, 
aflapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl’s Mktaihirpy by W, 
Crookes, F,E.S. &c, and E. HdHEiG, 
Pb.D, M.E, 3 vols. &VO. with 625 Wood- 
cuts, price 4f, i£)s, 

lioudon’s Encyelopsedia of Agri- 

ctilturoL comprising the Laying-ont, Im¬ 
provement^ and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Culiivafcton and Economy^ 
of the Productions of Agricnlture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8to. 21 jp. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


The Speaker’s Bible Commen- 

tarj^ by Bishops and other Clergy nf tlie 
Anglican Church, critically cxamitied by 
the Eight Rev^ J, W. Col.E^30, D,D. Bishop 
of Xatiih Svo, Part I, Gene$is, 3s, Gcf. 
Part II. 4s. Gf/. Part IIL ieui- 

iicus, 2f, 6cZ, Part IV, Numbers, 3s, Gd, 
Part V, -Dcurcj-onomy, 

The Outlines of the Christian 

Ministry Ddinc;itetl, and hronght to the 
Test of Reason, Holy Scripture^ History’', 
and Experience. By Christofiier Words¬ 
worth, D.C,L, &c. Bishop of St. Andrew's. 
Croivn 8vo. price 7s, Gd. 

Christian Counsels, selected, from 

the Devotional Works of Fendlon, Arch¬ 
bishop of Cambrai. Translated by A. M. 
JasiRS, Grown 8vo. price 6 ji. 

Eight Essays on Ecelesiaatical 
Eeform. By various Writers ; with Pre¬ 
face and Analj''si3 of the Essays. Edited 
by the Eev, Oeby Shipley, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 10^, 6<f, 

Authority and Conscience ‘ a Free 
Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic 
Theology and on the Characteristics of 
Faith, Edited by Conway Morrl. Post 
8vo, 7s, Bd, 

Eeasonfl of Faith ; or, the Order of the , 
Christian Argument l^veloped and Es- 
plained. By the Rev. G, S. Brew, M.A. 
Second Edition^ revised and enlarged. Pep. 
Svo, 6a. 

Christ the Consoler ; a Book o£ Com¬ 
fort for the Sick With a Frefacs by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 

The True Doctrine of the Eucha¬ 
rist, By Tito>ias. S, L. Yogan, D.D, 
Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and 
Rural Dean. vo. 18s. 


The student’^ Compendium of 

the Book of Common Prayer \ being Xotes 
Historical and Explauatoiy of the Liturgy 
of tho Church of England, By the Rev, H, 
Aldden Nash. Pep, Svo. price 25, 6if. 

Synonyms of the Old Testament, 
their Eearing on Christian Faith and Prac¬ 
tice, By the Rev, Robert B. Girdle- 
stone, M* A, Svo, price 15^. rl 

Fundamentals I or, Bases of ^ Belief 
concerning Man and God; a Handbook of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Pbiloaophy. 
By the Rev. T, Grlffitit, M.A, Svo. 
price 10s. 6ij. 

An Introduction to the Theology 

of the Church of England, in an Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, By the Rev. 
T. P. Boultsee, lyLD. Fcp. Svo. price Bs, 

Christian Sacerdotalism, viewed 

from a Layman’'3 standpoint or tried by 
Holy Scripture and tho Early Fathers • 
with a short Sketch of the State of the 
Church from the end of the Third to the 
Reformation in the beginniiig of the Six- 
teoDth CoutmyL By John jARDEs'Ej M.A. 
LL.D. 8vo. is, Bd, 

Prayers for the Family and for 
Private LTso, selected from the Collection 
of the late Baron BrNSEN, and Trans¬ 
lated by Catherine Wink worth, Fcp. 
Svo. price 3s, 6ri, 

ChuroBes and their Creeds. By 
the Rev. Sir Philip Perrlsd, Bart, late 
Scholar of Trirt, Coll, Cambridge, and 
^ University Medallist, Crown Svo, lOs. 

The Problem of the World and 

the Church Rsconaidered, in Three Letters 
to a Friend. By R Septitaornaeian, 
Second Edition, revised and edited; by 
jAsnss Booth, O.B. Crown 8ro. price 5s, 
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An Exposition of the 39 Artieles, 

Ilbtorical and Doctrinal. By E. llAnoLD 
Baow>’n, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely* Xinth 
EditioiL 8vo* IBs. 

The Toyage and Shipwreck of 

Sf, Paul; ^vitb Divertationa on the Ships 
and JCangalion of the Anci cuts. By Ja3ies 
Smith, F.B.S- Crown Svo, Chart^i, lOs* Bd. 

JThe Iiife and Epistlea of St, 

Paul, By the Rev, W. J. Coxtbeahh;, 
M.A* and the Toiy' Rev. J. S. Ho’n-^sojf, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. Three Editions :— 
Libuarv Enmo:!?, with all the Original 
lUustratrons, ilaps, Latuheapes on Steel, 
Wowlcuts, 2 vols, 4to* 48^, 
LvTKnMKDLVTKEiJiTiox, ^\dtTi a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols* 
aquare cro^vn 8vo. 21s. 

STtJPK^iT's EDiTiq^f, revised and con¬ 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 
vol, crown Svo* Os* 

Evidence of th© Truth of the 

CThristian Reli^on derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, By Alexander 
E iTR, D.D. 'lOtli Edition, wdthnnTneroiis 
^ates, in square Svo. 12s, Scf,; also tlie ' 
SOth :f dition, in post Svo* mtk 5 Plates, Ss* 

The History and Destiny of the 

World and of the Church, according to 
ScriptuTC. By the same Author* Square Svo. 
with 40 IQuatrations, 10s, 

The History and Litorature of 

the Israelites, accordiug to the Old Testa- 
merit and the Apocrj'pha, By C. Djs 
Rotiisc:iiili> and A. De B^jtiischild* 
Second Edition* 2 vols, croivn Svo. 123, Bd. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol, fcp. Svo* 3s. Bd. 

Ewald*a History of Israel to the 

Death of Mosea* Translated from the Ger¬ 
man, EditeA with a Preface and an Ap¬ 
pendix, by RussEnn M artineau, M.A, 
Second Edition. 2 voIh. 8vo, 243* Yols. III. 
and ly, edited by J. E. Carpenter, M.A* 
price 2 Is, 

England and Ghristeudom. By ‘ 
Akcudisiiop Manning, D.D. Post Svo, 
piice 10» Cd* , 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early 

Jesuits. By Stewart Hose Xew Edition,, 
revised. 8vo. with Portrait, IBs. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

the New T^tamcnt, Critical, Exegedeal, 
and Theological, By the Rev, S, Davidson, 
D.D* LL*D* 2 vob* Svo. 30s* 


Commentary on the Epistle to 
t h c Konmii s. By the Rev. W. A. O’Coxxoa, 
B..4* Cmwii^SvA. piice 33, Bd, 

The Epistle to the Hebrews; 

lYlth Analytical Introduction and Kotca, 
By the Rev* W* A. O’Connor, B.A, ^Orowu 
Svo, price 4s* Gd. 

A Critical and Qrammatical Com¬ 
mentary on St. Paul's Epbtlea, By C. J. 
Ellicott, D,D* Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and BristoL Svo* 

GalatiaDia, Fourth Edition, 63,6d, 
■Ephesiang, Fourth Edition, 83. Cd, 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOff* 6d. 
pniMppians, Uolo^siaas, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 103* 6(1, 

Thessslonians, Third Edition, 73* 6di. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ; being the Hulgean 
Loetnres for 1 859. By C- J, E llicott, D.D. 
Fifth Edition* Svo. 123* 

The GTre ek Te stamontj with Hotes, 

Grammatical aiul Exegetical* By the Eev. 
W. Webster, M.A, arid the Rev. W, F. 
Wilkinson, M.A, 2 vols* Svo, £2. 4i. 

The Treasury of Bihle Know¬ 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, By Rev. J. Atre, MA., With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, 
Fcp* Svo, price 63 , 

Every-day Scripture Difacultiea 

explained and illustrated* By J* E. Pres- 
c<yrT, M.A. I, Matthew and 3Iark ; 11. Lakt 
and John. 2 vols, Svo. price 93, each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Cri tically Examined. By the Eight 
Rev* J. W'', CoLUNSO, D*D* Lord Bishop of 
Xatal* Crown 8vo. price Bs. 

Part Y* Genesis Annlyged and Separated, 
and the Ages of its Writers determiaed 
S'i'O, ISs. 

Part VI, The Later Legislation of the 
Pentateuch. 8\-o* 215* 

The Pormatioii Of Christendom, 
By T, w. AlliesT Parts I. and II, 8vo, 
price 12 s. each. 

Eour I>iB course 3 of Chrysostom, 

clufifly on the parable of the RicJi ^ifan and 
Lasarus. Translated by F, Allen, B,,4. 
Crown Svo. 3s, Grf. 

Thoughts for the Age, Bv ELi»inis:-fC 

M* Sew^ell, Author of ^ Amy Herbert.' 
Xew Edition, Fep* Svo. price os. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion, 

By Miss Sbwelt*. Fep. 3s, 6d, 
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S eli i examination b efore Gonfir m - j 

^ atioD. By Sewizu,. 32nio, li*. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for 
Young Persons. By Miss Skweld. New 
' Edition. Pop. 8vo. 2s. 

Readings for a Month ^repara- j 

tor)" to Confirmation, from ‘Writers of tbc ! 
. EarJv and English Clmrch. By Miss ' 
Seii'Eli^ Ecp. 8vo. 4.S. * 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, 

compiled from the Wntings of Bishop | 
Jbkemy TAVT.oii. By Miss Sewell. | 

J Fcp, 5 j 

Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion I the Devotions clUefly from the 
works of Jeefaiy Taylob. By Miss 
Sewel^. 32mo. 3s, 

Bishop Jeremy '^'aylor’s Entire 

Works; with Life hy Bisiior Heuee. 
Reviacd and corrected by the Rev, C, P 
Eden-'. JO vdU. Svo, price £5. Sa, 


Traditions and Customs of Gathe" 

iVrl' r -^acken;!ie E, C, Walcott, 
15.0 F,S. A. Pmjcentor and Prebendarv of 
Lhiohester. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged* Crown 8v'o. piiee Gs, 

Sundavs 

and Holidays throughout the Yeur* By 
d, S. B* aioNsELL, LL.D. Tiear of Egham 
and Eur^ Doan, Foiirtli Edition, Sixth 
inousand. Pop. price 4jf. Gtf, 


L^a Germanica, translated from the 
^rmnn by Miss C, Wii'KwojtTH, rinffr 
Skuies, the Christian Tear, Hynins for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church t 
Second Series, the ChristUin Life Fep 
8vo* price 3s. Cd each Sebies. 


Endeavours after the Christian 

Life ; Discourses, By James muTLNEAu* 
Fourth Edition. Post Svo. piic^ 7s* Gd. 


Travels^ 

Rambles, by Patricivs Walker. Re¬ 
printed from T'raser’s JiTa^azine ; with a 
Tiguette of the Queen's Bower, in the New 
Forest. Crown Svo. price 10^. Gd. 

Slave-Catehing in the Indian 

Ocean; a Record of Navid Experiences, 
By Qipt, Coi.o.%LU, R.N, 8vo. with Illustra- 
tious from PhotograpliSf &fl. price 21 a, 

The Cruise of H.M.S, Cnragoa 

among the South Sc.^ Islands in 1865* By 
J ULIUS ^BrenciileY, M.A, F.R.G,a Svo. 
with Mhp and Plateg. ready. 

Six Months in California* By J. G* 
Pl.^tek-Frowd, Post Svo, price 6 s. 

The Japanese in America* By 

Chaeles American Secretfir}^ 

Japanese Legation, Washington, U.S.A, 
Post Svo, price 10s. Gd. 

Hy Wife and I in Queensland; 

Eight Years’ Experience in the C^?Iony, 
ivith some account of Polynesian Labour* 
By Charles II, Eden. "With Map and 
Ertmtispiece* Crown Svo. price Oa, 

Untrodden Peaks and TTnfre^ 
quented Volleys; a Midsunnner Ramble 
among the Dolomites, By A 3 rEi.iA B. 
Edwards, Author of * Barbara's History^ 

I &c. With a Map, and numerous Iliustra- 
tiona from Designs by the Author; En¬ 
graved on Wood by E, Whymper. Sledium 
8VO, unifonn with Whymper’s J Scrambles j 
in the Alps*’ ^JTearty ready, \ 


Voyages^ i 

How to See Horway, By CaptairJ 
J. R. C.UIPEELL. With Map and 5 Wood- 
cuts, Fcp. Svo, price 5^* ^ 

Pau and the Pyrenees* By Count 
Henry Rltssell, Member of the Alpine 
Club. With 2 Maps. Fcp. Svo. price 5j. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps* 
By JoiEN Tindall, LL,D., F.R.S, Tljird * 
Rtiition, witli Seven Woodcuts by E, Whym¬ 
per. Crown Svo. price 12s. 6^/" 

Cador© or Titian^s Country. Ry 

JosLUi Gilbert, one of the A nth ora ef the 
‘Dolomite Mountains.’ With Map, Fac- 
siuiiJe, and iGlBustraticms. Imp.SVn, dls. Gd, 

Thn Dolomite Mountains. Encup- 
aions through Tyrol, CjtrinLhia, Camiola, 
and F'niili. By J. Gilbert and G. C, 
Churchill, F.R.G.S* With numerous 
Ill uijtrHtiojis, Square crown Svo* 21 r. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus 

and Bashan, including Yisita to Ararat and 
Tabreci a^d Ascents of Kaabek and Elbruz. 
By Dounmvs W. Fresufield. Square 

crown Svo, with Maps, &C,, 18 a. 
o 

Life in India ; a Series of Sketches 
shewing something of the .Anglo-Indian, the 
Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom he lives. By EnmARH Br addon, 
f Post Bvo, price $s. 
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18 NEW WORKS published by LONG^IANS CO. 


Th© Alpine Club Hap of the Chain 

of Mont Elimc, from an actual Survey irt 
ISOS*—I8G4. By A, AuAats-EEiLLYj 
F.E.G.S. 31.AC. In CliromoiitUograplO'' on 
c^tra stout dramng paper 28in. x 17iii. 
price lOs. or mounted ou canvas in a folding 
ctise, l'2s* Gti, 

History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Austriilk, Tasmania, 
and Neiv ^SeaLmd, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wixllvm Howiyt. 
2 rob. 8v*o. with 3 ^aps, 20^. 

Visits to Hemsrkable Places: 
Old Jliiihj Battle-P'iclds, and Scenes iEus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
Histoi^^ and Foetiy. Dy tbe same Author. 
2 rob. square croiro Svo. with Wood En¬ 
gravings, 25s. 

The Biiral Life of England. 

By William IIowitt. Woodents hy 
Bewick and Williams. Medi mii &vo. 12^. 6rf. 


Q-uide to the Pyrenees^ for tiia use 
of MountainGers. By Chahles Pauee.' 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and App^n- 
dijf. CrOT.vii 8VO. 7s. Od. 

The Alpine Guide, By Jons Ball 
M.EA.A* late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and ether Blastrations. 

The Guide to the Eastern Alpgj 

price iOs. Grf. 

The Guide to the Western Alps, 

including Mont Blanc, Monte Eosa, iicr- 
matt, 8 ec. Price 6s. 6rf. 

Guide to the Central Alps, includ¬ 
ing all the Oberiand District, price 7s. Ed. 

Introduction onAlpine Travelling 

in general, and on the Geology tf the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volinnes or 
Parta of tho jl/jEjhic Gaifie may be had vrith 
thb IxTEODUCTioiJ prefixed, price Is. extra. 


Works of Fiction. 


The Burgomaster’s Pamily; or, 
Weal and Woe in a Little World. By 
CjinTSTi::;^ Muller* Tranj^lrtted from the 
Dutch by Sir J, SrA’^v Lkfevue, K.C.B* 
F.K.S. CrowTi 8 VO. price Gs* 

Popular Bomances of the Hiddle 

Ages. By the Eev. George W. Cox, M.A. 
and Eustace Histox Joxes. Crown Svo. 
10^* Gd. 


Tales of the Teutonic Lands \ a 
Sequel to * Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages,’ By George W- Cox, M.A. and 
Eustace IIixtox Joxes. Crow'ii 8vo. 
price 10s. 6(7. 


mOYBlB and Tales, By the Eight 
Hon. Benjamin DisRAELi, M.P* Cabinet 
Editions, complete in Ten VolumeSj crown 
8vo. price 6s, each, as foHow’s - 
Loth AIR, Gs. r Yentstia^ Cs. 

CoxrxGsnv, 6s. I Alrov, Lxion, 8tc. 6s. 
Srnir., Gs. , Young DuicEj &c. 6s. 

TjVNCRED, 6s. ' VivrAx Grey, Gs. 

CoxTAHiNi Fleming, <£c. 6s. 
Henrietta TEatPLE, 6 j. 


Cabinet Edition, in ciewn Svo. of 
Stories and Tales hy Miss Sewell :— 


Amy Herrert, 2s. Grf 
Gertrui>e, 2s. 6ti, 
Earl’^s DauouteBj 
2s. M. 

Experience of Life, 
2s. Gd. I 


Katuarine Ashton, 
2j* Bd. ^ 

Margaret Peeci- 

VAL, 3s. 6(f. 

Laneton Parson¬ 
age, 3$. 6(7. 


Cleve Hall, 2a* 6dt,' Ursula, 3s. 6(7, 
Ivors, 2s. Grf. ’ ' 


Becker’s GaDus ; or, Homan Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Becker’s Charicles t IHustratiTe of 
Private Life of the i^cient Greeks, Pest 
Svo. 7 j, QtL 

T^es of Ancient Greece. By the Ker* 

G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Tiin, Cod. 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. price Gs, Gt/. 

Wonderful Stories from Korway, 

S weden j and Iceland. Adapted and arrangflil 
by Julia Goouabd. With an Introdtietory 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square postTSvo. 6s. 

The Modern INovelist’s Library: 
Melville’s Dig by Grand, 2s. boards j 
Gd, cloth. 

■-Gladiators, 2s. boards } 2s. GJ. 

cloth. 

-- Good for Notiung, 2s. boards; 

2s. Bd. cloth. 

—-- HoLainY House, 2s. hoards j 

2s, Gd. cloth. 

--— Interpreter, 2 s . boards; 2s. Gd. 

doth. 

-Kate Coventry, gs. boards; 

2s. Grf* cloth. 

- Queen’s Maries, 2s. boards; 

2s. Bd. cloth. 

- Gunebal Bounce, 2s* boards 

2s. Gtf. doth. 

Troljaipe’s Warden Is. 6rf. boards; 25 
cloth- 

--- BABCHESTEB ToWEBS, 2j. boards i 

2s. 6(7. cloth. 

Bra:hlet-Moore’3 Six Sisters of the 

VALLEis, 2s. hoards; 2s. Bd* doth. 
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’ ^ Poetry and 

Ballads and Iiyries of Old France; 

witli other Poems. By A. L.vjcc, Fellow of 
Merton Co^e^e, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. 
price Off. 

JIOOre ^5 Iialla Kookh, Tenniers Edi¬ 
tion, ^itli 68 Wood Enginvinga from 
Original Dia^vm^. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclisp's 

Edition, ’witb, IGl Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings, Super-royal Svo, Sis. Gdf, 
Mimature Edition of Moore’s 
^ Irish Melodies, with ilacliao’s Illustrations 
(os ftboye), reduced in LitliograpTiv. Imp. 
16mo. lOs, Qd. ' 

Lays of Ancient Kome; with 

and By tlie liiglit Hen. Lokd 

Macaulay, 16ino. Grf, 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 

Borne. With 9U Ulnstrations on ^^teod, 

^ Original and from the jCutiqiie, from 
Drawings by G. Scil^ef. Fcp. 4to, 21 s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Ma¬ 
caulay’s Lays of Ancient Borne, with 
Scharfs Illustrations (as abore) reduced in 
Lithography. Imp. IGmo. 10s, 6d. 

Southey’s Poetical Works, with 
the Author’s last Correetiousand Copyright 
Additions, Library Edition, Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, Hs. 


The Drama. 

G-Ol^nnth’s PosticalWorks.IllM- 

I TYith Wood Engravings fiomDesignB 

I by Members of the ErenixG Curs, Imp. 
I 16mo. 7s, Grf. ^ 

Poems. By Jeajt Lweloyv. 2 rols. 
^ hep. Svo. price iOj. 

' cont-iining ^ Divided, 

* 1 he Star's i^^o^■L•itEXT/ See* Six-’ 
teenth llionaand. Fcp. 8v‘o, price 5sr. 
oECOxn Series, *A Stout of DcKiYiEf 
GLArjYS and her Island,' &c. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp, 8to. price 5^, 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. First 

benes, lyitl nearly lOO lUuatrations en- 
graved on Wood, Fcp, dto. 2ia, 

Bowdler’B Family Shakspeare 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol, 
large type, with 36 ^Voodent Illustrations, 
price lib. ox in G pocket vok.Ss. Gtf. each 

Moratii Opera, Library EkHtion, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal Keferenoea 
and Y arious Beadinge. Edited by the Rev, 

J, E. Yonge, ala. 8VO. 2Iff. 

The Odea and Epodea of Horace 

a Metrical Triuislatioii Into English, witlq 
Introduction mud Commentaries. By Lorc^ 
Lyttg^'* Post 8y^o, price 10s, 6ei. 

The‘..ffineid of Virgil Translated ^into 
English Verse. By chelate J. Coningtos, 
M.A. New Edition, Crown 8vo. Sj. 


Rural Sports <$‘c. 


Enoyclcpaedia of Bmral Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Bijune. 
With above GOO Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Lekcji). 8to. 21.?. 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsman's Com¬ 
plete Guide; a Treatise on the Use of tho 
Gun, Dog-brefLking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. 
By B£arks>lvn, Fcp. 8vo. with PJat^, os. 

A Book on Angling; being a Com¬ 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, iududing full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francts. 
Kew Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8yo, loa. 

Wilcoeks’s Sea-Fiaherman: oom- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, wjth 
SO Woodcuts. Post 8VO. 12ff. M. 


The Ply - Pisher’s Kntomology, 

By Alfrisd Ronalds. WTth coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi¬ 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
Plates, Sto. lb. 

The Ox, ills Diseases and their Treat¬ 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow, By J. E. Dgbson, M.R.C.YB* Crown 
Svo. with Illustration.^ 7s. Gd, 

A Treatise on Horse-ahoeing and 

« Lameness. By Josisrir GAsiGUe:, Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon, formerly Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Farriery in the 
New Vet^hiary College, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
Yv ith 55 Woodcuts, loa. 

B^aine^B Veterinary Art: a Troatise 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle^ and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. Syo. 
with Plates and Woodcute, 18s. 
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iritli numerous Woodcuts, 12i. 6rf. 
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Horses and Stables* Ey Colonel 
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The Bog in Health and Biseaso, 

By Stosishengk.^ 73 Wood Eu- 

gru’^’ings. New Edltioiij revised. Square 
crown 8vo. prico 7^* GJl 

The Greyhound. By tlie same Anthoi-. 
J^cv^^ed Kditionj with 24 Portraits of Grey¬ 
hounds. Square cro^vm Svo. 10^. 6d 


1 Stablee and Stable Pittinga* By 
I \Y. a 1ILES, Esq, Imp. Svo. with 13 Plates^ 15?. 

I The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep ® 

it Sound. By W. Mtliss, Esq. Ninth Edi¬ 
tion, with Illustratioua. Imp. Svo, 12s. fid. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse shoe- 

ing. By the suine Author. Sixth Edition, 
post Svo. with Iliiustrations, 2s. GdL 

i Hemarks on Horses’ Teeth, ad- 
' dressed to Purchasers. By the same. Post 
I Svo. I.S. 6d. 

I The Setter; witlv Notices of the most 
Eminent Breeds now extant, Instructions 
how to Breed, Itear, and Break j I)og 
Shouts, Field Trials, and General Manage-^ 
inent, itc. By Edwaud Lave rack. AVith 
I 2 Portraits of Setters. Crown 4to. 7s. 3d. 


Works of Utility and 

Chess Openings. By F. w. Ldnghax, 

Bulliol College, Oxford. Pep. Svo, 2s, fief. 

The Theoiy of the Modern Scien- 
lillc Game of Whist. By William 
Pole, F.Jt.S. Mus. Doc. Oxon. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged. Pep, Svo. price 2^. M, 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 

^ with PprinuLv: fur Public Brewers, and 1 li¬ 
st metiona for Private Eamilies, By AY 
Black. Fifth Edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Thoi Theory and Practice of 
Bimking. By IIenky Duxning Macleoi>, 
Jr.A. Bajrister-at-Ljiw. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 voLs. Svo. 30^, 

Collieries and Colliers: a Handbook 

of the JjHw and Leading Ca&es relating 
thereto. By J. 0. Fowi.er, Barrister. 

Edition. Fcp. Svo. 7$, 6J. 

Modern Cookery for Private | 

Families, reduced to a S^'Stein of Easy 
Practice in a Series of coj efulb^-testcd Re¬ 
ceipts. By Eliza Acton'. Newly revised 
and en]arge<l j \nth 8 Plates, Figures, and 
loO AA’ooticuts, Fcp. Gs, 

Maiinder’a Treasury of Know* 

ledge and Library of Reference: com prising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versfd Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of 
the J^eerage, Usefnl Tables, drc- Fcp, Svo. Gs. 

Pewtner’s Comprehensive Sp e ei¬ 
der j a Guide tO' the Practical Speoiiioation 
of eveiw kind of Buikling-ArtidceFs AYork: 
with Forms of Building Conditions and 
Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and 
Index. Edited by AV. Yotjng^ Architect- 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MJCialloch’s Bictionary, Prac¬ 
tical, Theoretical, and Historiem, of CoAi- 
mcrce and Connnereial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected 
to the Present Time | with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H, G, 
Beid. Svo. price G3s. 


General Information^ 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage¬ 
ment of their Ilealtli during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in tlie Lying-in Room, By 
Thomas Bgll, M.D, Fcp. 8vo. price 5s,, • 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and D].sease. By Tiioslvs 
Bull, M.D. Fcp. Svo. price os# 

How to Hurse Sick Children: 
containing Directions which may he found 
of eervice to all who have charge of the 
Young. By Chaui.ks AV'est, ^I,D. ^cond 
Edition* Fcp. 8 VO. Is. 

Hotes OB Lying-In Institutions; 

w'ith a Proposal fur Organising an Jnsritii- 
tion for Training Mid wives and Midvifery 
Nurses. By Florexge NigiitixCtAle, 
AYitb b Flans, Square crown 8vo. 7s, Gd. 

Blaekston© Economised; being a 

Compendium of the Laws of England to the 
Present Time. By D. M. Aini>, of the Middle 
Toinple, Burrisler-at-Law, Post ^vo. 7s. fid 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popdar 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-third 
Edition, corrected and brought up to the 
Present Date. Fcp* Svo. price 7s. 6d, 

A 'Profitable Book upon Dom&stie 

Law. Essav's for English Women and Law 
Students. By Pkhicixs, Junior, M.A. 
Barnster-at-La^v. Post Svo. price IDs. Cil, 

A History and ' Explanation of 
the Stamp Duties ; containing Remarks on 
the Origin of the Stamp Duties and a His¬ 
tory of the Stamp Duties in this Country 
from their Commencement to the Present 
Time, By StzpiikxD own ll, M.A. Assis¬ 
tant-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 8vt>. 
price 12s. Gd. 

WiUich’s Popular Tables for As¬ 
certaining the A aluc of Lifehold, Leasehold, 
and Church Propei'ty, Renewal Fines, Sac. 
■with numerons useful Chemical, Gei^sph- 
ical, Astronomieal, Trigonometrical Tables, 
&c, PostBvo. 10s, 
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